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as TV 
men die 


From Julie Flint 
in Beirut 

THE Israeli army .mounted 
yet more "raids on ShTIte 
Muslim villages tiy South 
Lebanon yesterday, MJling at 
least 20 Lebanese, while in a 
separate Incident, an Israeli 
shelled a group of joor 
sffllists, killing two 
staff of the American CBS 
television network. 

_ Yesterday’s Israeli opera- 
tion deepened the mood of 
bitter pessimism that has 
gripped Lebanon ' - since 
Chrinstian hardliners 

rebelled agaisnt the govern- 
ment and plunged the Sid on ' 
area into heavy li ghting . 

Beirut Radio said that tbe 
Israelis stormed nine villages' 
— seven of them outside 
their occupation zone — 
after pouring h undr eds of 
paratroopers and scores of 


Back to the bad old days, 
^ 1. page S 

tanks into a two-pronged 
dawn advance. The Israeli 
command said its forces 
stormed only two villages, 
near the town of Nabatiyeh, 
where it said 20 *“ terrorists * 
were shot dead. 

According to the Israeli 
version, shots were fired at 
Israeli troops, slightly 
wounding one soldier. The 
Israelis retimed fire. 

A French journalist/ Ma- 
rine Jacquemin, witnessed 
the tank attack on the CBS 
journalists. She said the tank 
fired two shells at them 
Crom 500 yards. The first 
.jade a direct hit on their 
eatv killing the CBS : crew, 
and. the second wonuded her 
own driver a minute later as 
he tried 4o help "them. . 

The two dead were named 
ns : cameraman .Tewflk ' 

Ghazawl and soundman- BlAijj 
ftlctek The driver, 

J ixnkeh, Jost both J 
Jafqfteinin’^’ : tttfWP‘ — . — . 
In. tiie-back by ^ 

several villagers ~w!tb j tb 
were also wounded, ' 
a, small girt ' ; 

Miss Jacquemin said ^Is- 
raeli troops earlier- -fired- 
automatic weapons at a 
CprrN television anew 
nearby, wrecking' thetr- car 
and injuring . a Lebanese 
employee. 

eThe attacks took, place out- 
side Kfar Mflkl village, nine 
miles south-east of Sidon, 
daring the Israeli raids on 
the ShTite villages. 

She - said she was two 
yards from the CBS crew 
when a shell hit them. “ The 
cameraman took the. shell be- 
tween his legs and he ex- 
ploded,” she said- Miss 
Jacquemin said she believed 
the Israeli tank crew • could 
see dearly that the group 
were journalists. . -• 

“It was incredible. They 
saw me. and I have long, 
blonde Bair, al couldn’t have 
been Lebanese. They saw we 
were journaHsfe. We were . 
(A3 mine and - interviewing. 
Had they shot at us 
deliberately.” 

She said the UPITN crew 
had joined the group after 
their ear had been badly 
shot np by Israeli automatic 
lire, which wrecked . tneir 
camera. “We are only a J* v . 
because' we were ' beside our 
car, which took the Mask 
she said. 

“ We went inside a house 
and everyone was ayinfe 
and a little girl was injured 
in the head .and I look care 
of her," Miss 
said. “Tthen they shelled us 
again.” . 

-.The shock of the Js*** 3 } 
wiLiii i. Ion was not offset .by _a 
day of relative calm m 
Sidon, the first the 

clashes betewen the Gbresr 
tian Lebanese forces ndbfaa 
and Lebanese army -troops 
which broke, out on Monday- 

Despite an 

- militiamen to withdraw*™ 
for the army to reassert it- 
ixV, most observers expect 
the fighting to continue. 

The first, 

clashes have already hee n 
txHu in the Iklim arca north. 
of sidon, threatening, atwo - 
month-old reawBre 
Dmze and Christian nghtcre- 

Sn S B *b‘SSiht W tS^ S 

the city- 

inside - 


Witnesses claim *more than 40 people killed 9 during funeral procession on anniversary of Sharpeville massacre 


S. Africa 



From Patrick Lanrence and - 
agencies in Johannesburg 

South African police shot 
dead 17 blacks yesterday, on 
the 25th anniversary of the 
Sharpeville massacre, official 
reports said. Witnesses put. 
the death toll at over 40. 

The latest MFihiga took place 
m the black township of 
near the town of Uitenhage in 
the Eastern-Cape. Poiieeropened 
fire on mourners marching to 
a nearby township to attend 
the funeral of a recent victim of 
the violence. ' 

Wildly conflicting accounts 
of the dash 'emerged last 
night' The government claimed 
that police had opened fire in 
self-defence, after warnings 
had been given. 

But survivors claimed that 
there was no provocation and 
no warning.' 

T&e government ‘ also an- 


Ylolehee that puts forgotten 
ureas on map, page 21; 
-Picture, bach page 


nouaced yesterday that police 
had killed two black guerrillas 
in -a shoot-out in the Eastern 
Transavaal on -Tuesday and 
had .captured - a - third.' One. 
pt^ce Q^er was injured. 

There were isolated ^flashes 
with poke. in other parts of 
the country, particularly in 'the 
Vaal- triangle. which his . been 
the focal point of the unrest 
Which began last September. _ 
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According to an account of 
the T anf p shoo 
by Mr Louis le Grange, the 
Minister of Lawand Order, 19 
people were wounded in addi- 
tion to the 17 killed. 

Kit Black Sash — a civil 
rights organisation run by 
women — reported that at 
least 4S had been killed 
50 wounded. 

A spokeswoman said: that 
both figures were likley to 
rise. Difficulties in gaining ac- 
curate figures had been com- 
pounded by the refusal of 
local hospitals to- disclose the 
numbers treated. 

The crowd was on Its way 
from Langa to a funeral in the 
township of Kwanobohls, a key 
troublespot in the past few 
days. The funeral procession 
had been banned by a local 
magistrate but hundreds of 
mourners had .boarded buses 
and taxis when they 'were in- 
tercepted by police and or- 
dered out Instead of abandon- 
ing their journey they 
proceeded on foot: • 

According to Mir le Grange 
the crowd, of between 3,000 
and 4,000 “armed with stones, 
sticks, petrol banrim ana 
bricks” were heading towards 
the “white ” town of 
Uitenhage. The normaLr&oute 
from Langa to Kwanobuhle 
passes through Uitenhage. 

' Mr le Grange said . that the 
crowd advanced on and stoned 
a police detachment of 19 men. 
Tim jpnliegmfcd warned them terf 
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Ulster 

talks 


SLR Geoffrey. Howe, the 
Foreign Secretary, and Mr 
Douglas Hurd, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary, are .to have 
talks in Dublin today with Dr 
Gprret FitzGerald, the Irish 
Prime Minister, in -a farther 
attempt to resolve the Ulster 
problem. 

Nazi spurned 

THE Nazi war criminal 
Pieter .Menton, due to be 
released from prison in Hol- 
land, will not w. allowed to. 
• return to Ireland. BackJtage 

Clean cars 
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Louis Le Grange—' 
Mice ' 
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-stoned pol 


'afiJ-VriiamiB. .j 
helicopters hair off-, 
loaded reinforcements, . who 
badloined m the fixing. PMfeeJ 
had allegedly shot at 
trying to, attend to 
.marchers.' 

; The nrijriflter-said that police; 
had .fireo six ballets from Brl. 
riflei 27 shotgun cartridges- 
and 10 pistol shots. He said. II 
Hacks died on the spot and six 
more in Hospitals. 

The Port Elizabeth Evening 
Post quoted a witness, a. butch- 
er's ■ employee, Sfiriam Ndingi, 
as /saying; “I stood in. the 
doorway of tile butchery and 
people lying in the street. 
Turn to back page, eoL 4 


Siege gunman using 
pills to stay awake 



By a 
The 


Sennas Miln e 

_be" escaped murderer under 
siege- in a van in. a west Loth 
don street was - yesterd ay kee p- 
ing himself awake with snpfaet- 
a mines, according to police. - 
James Baigrle; spent 
Wednesday night, in; Ms_ build- 
er’s van In sub-zero tempera- 
tures, dressed in a tracksuit 
with only one blanket. He is 
thought to be" armed with a 
sawn-off shotgun; • ■ 

Police believe be has had - no 
food -or drink since the siege 
began at about . 6am on 

Wednesday morning. 

• But Mr Baigrle, who is 34 
and comes -from Fife In Scot- 
land, yesterday continued talk- 
ing -to police' via a. telephone, 
link-up from inside the van: 
He has apparently. shaved off 
his moustache since . he -. left 

prison; :- - - 

Throughout the' day large 
numbers of ppEce blocked off 
both . . ends , . of PBffbeacfc 
Gardens. In .EarPs Court — the 
crescent where the siege is go- 
ing on. More than 120 officers 
were taking part in the opera- 
tion at any.' one time, relieved 


by vanioads of police from all 
over the metropolitan area. 

Residents of Philbeach 
Gardens whose homes were in 
the line of fire were; unable to 
use thefir front doors and had 
to climb _over garden, walls and 
eater throrigh baric doors. 7 
They were not allowed- to use 
their frost rooms . and one- 
police officr was. assigned to 
each honse during the night. 

police marksmen from -'Scot- 
land Yard’s DU unit, dressed 
in. blue berets and bulletproof 
vesta surrounded the van In 
which Mr Baigrie barricaded 
himself .- on Wednesday 
morning. ' . ' • ' 

, Only a few yards behind the 
white Ford- Transit builder’s 
van, a marksman was leaning 
out of the side window of a 
police van throughout the day, 
both hands' gripping a 
revolver. ' 

The " marksman •> wore 
regulary relieved, both because 
of; the add weather and the 

need to maintain- concentra- 
tion. A battery of floodlights 
Turn to baek page, eoL 4 


^ftj^gage rise cancels budget benefits 


“I remember you from 4b, , 
E oaeL If I weren’t on strike 
I’d be taking Maths this 
morning. I think we ought. to ' 
go "through this again: one 
loaf of oread 62p. kitchen 
■ towels 6Sp, two tins “of tuna 
fish at 34 jj each . . 

Aids blame 

INTERNATIONAL blood 
traders are blamed today for 
starting the Aids epidemic. 
Page 2 - 

Jaguar profit 

JAGUAR Gars, which was 
privatised last year, has in- 
creased profits by 83 per 
cent to -£91.5 million. Page 
24 

Money problems 

AFTER the overwhelming . 
public response to the Afri- 
can famine, aid agencies are 
under new strains. Third 
-World Review, page 9 . 

The weather ' 

GOLD" with some showers. 
Details back page - 
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Pound takes off as dollar drops 


From Alex B rummer 
in Washington 
and Peter Rodgers 
in London 

The pound yesterday soared 
almost 4 cents to $1.1870 as an 
unexpected slowing in the 
American economy and a surge 
in. inflation sent the dollar 
into a tail spin. 

S terling was also strong in 
its own right, rising sharply 
against key European curren- 
cies such as the German mark, 
which the markets p udto two 
the still high level of British 
interest rates and the austerity 
of the budget on Tuesday. 

At one point sterling 
touched $L19 t back to tbe mid- 
December level against the 
dollar., which has already been 
shaken this week by a banking 
crisis in Ohio. Sterling is over 
10 emits higher than a week 
ago. , 

• Tins gave the -City confi- 
dence that in spite of the Gov- 
ernment's ‘.derision, to bold the 
fall tit base- rales to .05 per 

dd be a further 

__ ^ittf^erirnr twb, 
o$t jJxe^Ch^cellor’j,. 


claim that the mortgage rise cent in the first three months 
announced by the building so- of the year, less than half the 
cieties could be temporary. 4J3 per cent growth in the 
However, the Chancellor has quarter of 1984 and well 
made it clear that he is being below market expectations, 
very cautious and it is thought The department's sensitive 
that he will want to see that measure of inlation shot up at 
yesterday’s boom conditions for a 5.4 per cent annual rate in 
sterling are sustainable, espe- the first three months of 
dally as the oil markets are theyear, almost twice the rate 
likely to weaken next month. of last year. 

— ■ ...» ■— - — — . This combination of slower 

growth and the potential for a 
rising spiral of prices was dis- 
couraging to foreign investors 


Financial Notebook, page 24 ; 
Markets, page 27 


. The pound's average value ^fi^ g k money 

on the sterling into rose by “*» ,£* 


-what is thought to be a record 
for a single day, up 2.4 per 
cent to 76.4 per cent of its 
1975 value on the Bank of 
England basket of currencies. 


of its booming growth and 
good inflation record. 

Economists blamed the slug- 
gish economy on America's 
worsening international trade 
position — whdeh stems from 


* li 33 no i k® en I s the surge in the doUar earlier 

last November, and against the this Year. 

German mark since October.. The commerce Secretary, Mr 
The Pound ended 6^ pfennigs Malcolm Baldridge said: “ Basi- 
higher at DM 38103. cally the growth in onr domes* 

According to the US Com- tic demand is being increased 
merce Department’s so-called by imports.” 

“basji” forecast of the Gross He argued that the high dol- 
Nauonri Product, -the Amelia lnruas to blame Jor the. poorer 
tin . economy _grew .hx JLJ. par performance of America’s 


economy and the burgeonin'! 
trade defidt which transfers 
manufacturing!! output and 
jobs of foreign producers. 

This week, the US reported 
the largest current account 
deficit in its history and ac- 
knowledged that the US had 
became a net debtor county. 

The growing concern about 
the impact of the dollar on the 
US domestic economy was 
reflected in a New York Times 
interview with the Trreasury 
Secretary, Mr James Baker, 
who talked for the first time 
of a need to remodel the 
world’s currency markets in 
order to introduce stabilty. He 
said: “ you have a dollar which 
at least until recently has been 
going out of sight in relation 
to other currendes." 

Esso raised hoped yesterday 
that the weakeing of the dol- 
lar against the pound might 
lead to lower petrol prices. It 
cut the. price of its industrial 
fuels oil and diesel by 08 a 
litre becasue currency move- 
ments combined beneficially 
..with a drop in the interna- 
tional price of some products. 


By Margaret Dibben, ; 
Money Editor , . • 

— Home buyer yesterday lost 
any benefit from the budget 
tax cuts when the boHding so- 
cieties agreed a Z per cent rise 
in the mortgage rate. 

Most borrowers’ rate will be- 
come 14 per cent from April 1 

— the highest for three years. 

— and this -will add £9.60 a 
month to the cost of a £20,000 
mortgage against an .income" 
tax saving for married couples 
of £7.50 a month. 

Tbe interest rate paid to 
saves with building' societies 
will rise by 0.75 per cent on 
all investments ' making the or- 
dinary share accounts 8.5 per 


cent and the seven-day ao- Monthly repayments net of 
counts 9-5 per cent tax are : 

The sOdeties need this rate 
rise to stem a disastrous disap- 
pearance of money from their 
savings accounts. 

Last, week alone they suf- 
fered a net outflow of around 
£34 million, some of which 
will have been used to buy 
pre-Budget pension poides, al- 
though most probably went 
into high, interest bank 
accounts. 


Loan 

13pc 

14pc 

£10,000 

£85.60 

£90.40 

£15.000 

£128.40 

£135.00 

£20.000 

£171.20 

£180 AO 

£25.000 ■ 

£214.00 

£226.00 

£30,000 

£25690 

£27120 


The Prime Minister said yes- 
terday that she regretted the 
increase .but trusted the build- 
ing societies to be the best 
judges of the appropriate rate. 


Mr Nigel Lawson, the 
chancelor, rejected an opposi- 
tion call for greater stbiity 
over mortgage repayments and 
indicated that he does not ex- 
pect the new rate to last for 
long. But, Mr Herbert Walter, 
the chairman of the Building 
Sodetdes -Association, firmly 


believed the rate .would not 
come down until there had 
been another 18 per cent fall 
In bank base rates. 

Individual societies are free 
to choose their own- level of 
increase - and some may add 
more than l per cent. But last 
nightmostlarge societies indi- 
cated that they will follow the 
unanimous recommendation by 
the BSA council. 

The banks, which charge 
from 1385 per cent for home 
loans, have no immediate plans 
to alter tbe rate although they 
could follow the building 
sodetes upwards despite their 
own 08 per cent interest rate 
cut this week. 


Cabinet may soften 
on wage councils 


By Ian Atiken, 

Political Editor 

A Cabinet compromise seems 
likely to resolve the continuing 
argument about the future of 
wages, councils and the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefit 
to young people who refuse to 
take up places in the newly- 

THE . number of low-paid 
families- trapped in. poverty 
is likely. to treble to nearly S 
per cent of the total due to 
the budget changes . in the 
system of National Insurance 
Contributions, according to 
two of Britain’s leading tax 
experts. 

Report, page 25; Agenda 
Extra, page 23; Parliament. 

- page 5 

expanded Youth Training 
Scheme. . 

Both issues were key Items 
in - Tuesday's budget and 
Labour MPS believed that Mr 
Nigel Lawson, tbe Chancellor, 
was strongly hinting that 
Wages Councils would he abol- 


ished and the dole would be 
withdrawn from unemployed 
teenagers. 

But tbe signs last night were 
that a deal is bein prepared - 
which will preserve both, 
though in severely modified 
forms. 

The issue is central to the 
argument about how to price 
tbe - unemployed into work, 
with particular emphasis on 
young people. 

MRs Thatcher and her col- 
leagues are convinced that 
relaxing controls on minimum 
pay and withdrawing benefits 
will sharply increase the stim- 
ulus to find work. 

But ministers have been sur- 
prised to discover that the 
Treasury Itself believes that 
abolishing benefits for young 
jeople who refuse to join the 


will cost money rather 
than save it They fear that it 
will cost the Exchequer more 
to keep reluctant teenagers in 
training than to let them stay 
at home on the dole. 

The Prime Minister told MPs 
Turn to baek page. coL 1 
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a formidable theatrical dynasty 


Sir. Michael 
' had FaxffisonV 


.By^ MairinWainwrlght 

..Sir Michael Redgrave, the 
^distinguished actor and head 
:c£ a-nutaMe. theatrical- family, 
-died yesterday afternoon, one* 
: day--, after his 77m birthday.- . 

; He suffered from . Parkin-' 

■ son’s - disease -.and last-month 
entered, a nuxsiag home .at 
'Denham,... ifririrfag farmahirs/ 
riose to the studios where he 
made The Dambusters and 
i way mother films. 

.*-£& son. Curbs,. was paying a 
■' regedat- visit ahd was .at ‘his 
.!■ ~str Michael died. . 

2 'His- -daughters Lynn and" 

; Vanessa.; ate. Jstog:^ fbnn the 
: Un&ed State* :Mo London to 
: “join; Lady ^Jte&Sgrave,- the ac- 
“ ielKfempsen, who. has 


just finished making a film for 
Yorkshire Television. 

Sir Michael was bom in the- 
atrical digs in Bristol and. 
made bis stage debut, at the 
age of two with his father, 
Roy Redgrave, who was blUgd 
at Sadlers Wells as “The Dra- 
matic Cock, of the North." His 
gfeabgreat-grandfather ran a 
-theatre ticket ageney in Drury 
Lane- -and his 'great-great-aunt 
Zoe played' on- the London 
stage in Hamlet 

Set Michael’s debut- ended: 
with him bursting. Into un- 
scripted tears apd his parents' 
separation caused a further 
setback. HSs stepfather paid 
far htin to go to pubhc school 
and university on condition 
that he did not take up acting. 


But when he becam.e the 
French master at Cranldigh 
public school in 1930, he found 
it impossible to resist the 
stage. -His performances In 
school {flays were noticed by 
Loudon critics and their praise 
encouraged him to give up his 
job .and pension and apply at 
tiie DM "VSc stage door for a 
job in 1934. 

Lilian Bayliss turned Mm 
-down ‘after a Shakespeare audi- 
tion with the comment:' “I 
can't see -anything but hands 
-and - we cant .pay you for 
that” But shortly afterwards 
he -found a £4-a-week job with 
• the Liverpool Repertory, where 
fie made his name and met his 
■ future wfe. 

Success followed in 1935 


with Sir John Gielgud's com- 
pany at the -Old Vic and Sir 
Michael began a quarter of a 
century of leading roles on the 
London stage and the cinema 
screen. 

His career was severely dis- 
rupted when Parkinson's Dis- 
ease was diagnosed 12 years 
ago, but he continued to 'act 
and . produced an autobiogra- 
phy, In My Mind's Eye, in 
1983. 

He dabbled in leftwing poli-. 
tea during the war, but de- 
clined an invitation to stand 
for Parliament in 3941 and in 
later years declared himself 
** a conservative with a small 
c." 

Michael BHIington, page 10 
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union 
fined 
£500 for 
contempt 


By Patrick WintOur, 

Labour staff 

The National Graphical Asso- 
ciation was fined £500 for con 
tempt yesterday by a judge 
who said that the union had 
sailed too close to the wind 
and most pay the penalty. 

Mr Justice Peter Pain in the 
Birmingham High Court found 
the craft print union in con- 
tempt of an earlier court order 
instructing it to withdraw 
blacking instructions against 
tbe customers and suppliers of 
Precision Colour Printing, a 
subsidiary of the Wolverhamp- 
ton Express and Star news- 
paper group. The NGA is in 
volved in a dispute over new 
technology with the Express 
and Star. 

Mr John Hitting, represent- 
ing the Express and Star and 
its- subsidiary, told the court: 
“There is clear evidence of 
continuing difficulties with 
customers and suppliers which 
cna only arise if the NGA is 
continuing to defy part of the 
court order.” 

Mr Mitting said a process 
server. Mr Samuel Allan, had 
tried to serve a notice of the 
contempt proceedings on the 
union's headquarters in Bed- 
ford, but had been refused 
entry by a man he believed to 
be the union’s general secre- 
tary, Mr Tony Dubbins. 

A security officer had 
thretened to “splatter Mr Al- 
lan all over the grass verge” 
and when he put his foot in 
the door Mr Allan was locked 
inside the porch and not 
allowed out untQ the staff left 
later in the day. 

The judge who refused to 
issue a writ of sequestration 
yesterday, said that if Mr Dub- 
bins had been involved, his be- 
haviour was appalling. 

An NGA spokesman said 
that Mr Dubbins had no idea 
that the man was a process 
server. He added: “ The NGA 
has not been represented in 
court because we have not 
received any notification of 
the action. 

The NGA must now decide 
bow to comply with the origi- 
nal injunction 

Hie Express and Star man- 
agement yesterday decided to 
give the National Union of 
Journalists a two-week breath- 
ing space before insisting that 
journalists input editorial copy 
directly into computerised 
typesetters, cutting out the 
NGA compositors. 

Talks will be held today at 
the Advisory Consiliation and 
Arbitration Service to Saalise 
details of a peace formula fol- 
lowing the three-month lock 
out of NUJ members at the 
Portsmouth News over new 
technology. 

Royal US visit 

The Prince and Princess of 
Wales will visit Washington in 
November. Buckingham Pal- 
ace announced yesterday. The 
Prince and Princess have ac- 
cepted an invitation from Pres- 
ident and Mrs Reagan to a 
White House dinner on Satur- 
day, November 9. as part of a 
four-day visit to the US 
capital. 


By Andrew Veiteh, 

Medi cal Correspondent 
THE international blood 
trade is today blamed for 
starting the Aids epidemic. 

Blood plasma bought from 
poor Africans in areas where 
the Aids virus is endemic 
was sold to Anerican firms, 
processed, given to people 
with no natural resistance to 
the disease, according to a 
leading blood specialist, Dr 
Peter Jones. 

A leading source of plasma 
was Kinshasa, capital of 
Zaire, now the centre of an 
Aids epidemic. He says that 
other supplies came from a 
large plasma centre in Haiti, 
where the first cases of Aids 
were diagnosed. 

The diseases long incuba- 
tion period and the promis- 
cuity of the people exposed 
to the virus, with no natural 
protection, resulted in the 
epidemic, says Dr Jones, di- 
rector of the haemophilia 
centre at the Royal Victoria 
Infirmary, Newcastle upon 


Tyne. 

The Aids virus is blood- 
borne. In Africa, where it 
affects homosexuals and het- 
erosexuals equally, it could 
be spread by the mosquito. 
Th e sexual practices of ho- 
mosexuals in the United 
States made the virus far 
more infectious. There have 
been nearly 9,000 Aids cases 
there, compared to 132 in 
Britain. ' 

Dr Jones’s clam about 
Aids, published in the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal today, 
exposes what appears to be 
an international sc an da l . If 
he is right, health authorities 
here and in the US should . 
have known years ago that 
firms were sell i ng potentially 
contaminated blood products. 

Dr Jones exposed the 
Third World trade in blood 
plasma in a BMJ report in 

1980. British scientists dis- 
covered the African, connec- 
tion with Aids more than 
five months ago, and the 
Guardian disclosed reports of 


Thatcher team 
studies FA’s 
violence cure 


By Ian Aitben, 

Political Editor 

The Prime M* n »<=***»* and her 
min isterial task force on foot- 
ball hooliganism met at 
Downing Street yesterday to 
mnsider a 20-page report from 
the Football Association pro- 
posing sharply increased penal- 
ies for violence, and a poss- 
ible ban on alcohol at matches. 

It was the second meeting of 
he group set up by lbs 
["hatcher last week after the 
violence by Millwall fans at 
Luton. 

Hie group, which included 
he Mr Patrick JenMn, the £n- 
rironment Secretary, Mr Leon 
Srfttan, the Home Secretary, 
Hr Nicholas Ridley, the Trans- 
>ort Secretary and Mr Neil 
laefariane, the - Sports Minis- 
er. met for more than an 
iour under Mrs Thatcher’s 
h airmanship. 

The signs are that Mrs 
[hatcher intends to produce 
i radical proposals to curb 
ootball- violence as quickly as 
iossible, but she has encoun- 
ered difficulty in establishing 
. suitable time for a meeting 
tetween ministers and repre* 
entatives of the FA and the 
r ootball League. 


It now seems unlikely that 
the meeting will take place 
next week. 

In the meantime, ministers 
intend to study the proposals 
put forward by the FA One 
question is whether clubs in 
England and Wales are pre- 
pared to follow Scotland’s ex- 
ample in TnaVing a conceited 
effort to end the influences of 
alcohol at matches. 

Scottish dubs have banned 
alcohol on their grounds and 
have timed certain matches to 
take place before the fans 
have bad time to drink too 
much. 

There are firm proposals for 
increased penalties and a new 
definition of hooligan offences 
in the FA report They are 
being carefully examined by 
minis ters in the light of the 
Home Secretary's warning last 
week that violence at football 
grounds could attract life sen- 
tences in certain 
circumstances. 

Sarah Boseley adds : Mr Les- 
lie Curtis, the chairman of the 
Police Federation, called yes- 
terday for football dubs to be 
made to pay the full cost of 
policing matches in an attempt 
to curb violence 


epidemics in Zaire and 
Rwanda last October. 

Firms importing blood 
products from the US have 
to declare the country of ori- 
gin of the plasma from 
which the products are made 
on contracts held by the De- 
partment of Health and 
Social Security. 

Dr Jones says in the BMJ : 
“The position is so serious 
that it is incumbent upon - 
the companies concerned, 
and those government agen- 
cies with knowledge of 
plasma sources since the 
early 1970s, to make this in- 
formation public.” They 
should also consider putting 
the country of origin on 
products' labels, he says. 

The leading importers of 
blood products from the US 
are Travenol Armour (a 
Revlon subsidiary), and Cut- 
ter (owned by the German 
company Bayer). 

Products imported are al- 
bumin for burns victims. 
Factor S (the dotting agent 


Death 
flat had 
faulty 
boiler 


By Susan Tirbntt 

A gas flue on the roof of a ' 
south London maisonette . 
where a - mother and her 
daughter were found dead had 
been damaged during a fire 10 
days before, Southwark coro- 
ners court was told yesterday. 
A gas boiler in the maisonette 
was also defective. f 

Helen Smith aged 31, and 
her daughter Natasha, 11* were 
found dead in their maisonette 
in Doddington, Grove. 
Walworth on February 15. 

Mrs Smith’s son, Michael. 13, 
who was found unconscious, 
died in St Thomas’s hospital 
two days later. 

Hypothermia was at first 
given as the cause of death by 
a Home Office pathologist But 
further tests showed carbon 
monoxide in the blood 'of both 
Mrs Smith and her daughter. 
No trace of the poison was 
found in Michael Smith’s body. 

Professor Hugh Johnston 
said Mrs Smith and Natasha 
had died of hypothermia due 
to carbon monoxide poisoning. 
Michael had died of cerebral 
infarction (brain death) due to 


for haemophiliacs), and 

gamm a plnh iilina (grvpn to 

peope suffering from famine 
deficiency states, : especially 
Aids), 

The plasma trade boomed : 
in the seventies, before .'the 
outbreak of Aids. ' . 

To coBect the jdasma they 
used a process- called plasma- ' 
pberesis, in' which donors are 
attached to machines : which 
separate- the plasma- and 
return, the red jOdQs ;to . the 
body. People can thus sell 
their blood twice a week in- 
stead' of once every few 
months. ■ 

■ Plasmapheresis : centres in 
the US are regulated -by the 
Food and -■ Dreg 
Administration. 7 * But in the 
seventies,” says , Dr- . Jones, 
"several if- not aH, compa- 
nies were reliant on' plasma- 
pheresis In countries outside 
the United States In order to . 
collect plasma for manufac- 
turing purposes.” 

Plasma is or has been ex- 
ported from Zaire, Be- 


lize Colombia, Korean Leso- 
tho, Mexico,- Panama, • the 
P-hlflfpinfis, Puerto Bieo, • 
Thailand and Taiwan. 
Only . Travenol's centre in 
Puerto Srco and the Belize 
operation come under the 
jurisdiction of the FDA : 

■ 'When supply - failed : to 
meet demand, international 
plasma brokers were- -asked, 
to help. ' : 

The broker s '- . activities 
'have been detailed by * a 
Dutch journalist, Mr Piet 
Haflen, in - his book Blood : 
Gift or Mencftanrise? ■ 

A key' figure in 
the blood trade is 
Mr Thomas O. Eecht, whose. 
Montreal-based firm. Conti- 
nental Pharma, Is reported . 
to have achieved a turnover 
in plasma products of $20 
million in 1979. .- 
He is reported to have 
been connected with West 
African plasmapheresis cen- 
tres. Another is the Zurich- 
based firm of W. 
Brandenbuxger jfliG, while a 








third, Mr B. G. GrobbgaM. 
former director of the Natal 
Blood Tranrfusira Service g 
South Africa, started a pri- 
vate plasmapheresis centre Sn 
XesoM md then' moved Ms 
operation to independent -At- 

■TS-Sbi „ 

Sp 3S3%£- ■ MjS 

vices of brokers, 
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dined to say what steps had 
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TREASURY! questions:, nod 

Suspects 

_ . carefully primed query about 

face 
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*•1 j • of tax relief is simply swat 

TlU nTf'r lowed cq» by the swoHen tfe. 

UgUl'Vl Lands of the BMldUg 

• — Societies? 

controls js 

Government for failhte Jo 
By Andrew -Veiteh. - hold down inflation? There 
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TREASURY questions end 
the Shadow ChanceHor, Ray 
Hattersley, is lying- in wart 
fo r - the Chancellor with ta ^ 
carefully primed query about “ 

mortgages. Aren’t • nutty 
people goang to find that 
■what they collect in the «n 
of tax relief is simply. swal- 
lowed op by the swoHen life. - 
msnds of the Btildte 
Societies ? 

Such impertinence! Ntal 
pTinriw. Labour c ri ti cisi ng this 
Government for f a iling jo 
hold down inflation ? There 
was never any point during 


-Regulations laid before Par- 
liament yesterday by Mr 


mentis got them today. * 
Roy waits for the rest, of 
the answer. It never comes. 


rrr tne answer, jx never crones. 
Kenneth Clarke, the Health jj e tries to repeat the ques- 
Mfanator, gave inagistrates from tion faut already the Trea-* 
today the power to order treat- team h as ? swept on to ® 

against the spread of tne 


In a Commons written reply 
he said : “ They will allow for 
medical examination,' removal 
to hospital, and detention 
there of' patients - in a 
dangerously infectious state. 


imploringly at the Speaker, 
in the manner of one un- 
justly denied a penalty. 

No joy there either. Butdt 
sets the motif for the whoje 
afternoon: an accumulating 
co nv iction on the Labour 
side that the talent arrayed 


necessity should , arise.” 

They wiE also enable local 
authorities to prevent relatives 
of. a person who has died of 
the disease from removing: the 


bench today amounts to tlfc 
most formidable collection 
dodgers ever assembled 


UNDER FIRE: The van 
is holed up in a west 


bine) in which James Balgrie 
ndon street 

Pictures by E. Hamilton West 


of. a person who has died of witside Brooklyn. « 

the disease from removing the ^ fo r instance. 

ae Eco«^^ SecreS*7ft 
«LELi answered the first half 

®52E! question from the Liberil 
Richard Wainwright bfit 
“ daintily left the rest .Mr' 
of an Aids sufferer. Wainwright wondered whr 

The Public Health '(Infec- v m ton taderSri^f teev® 
tious Diseases) Regu l a tion s " said Tan sweetly. ^ 

1£13*&ZJ*ZU£1!& - Moure,. FinancM 


Deputies claim closure 
breaks Nacods deal 


By Paul Hoyiand 

Leaders of the pit deputies^ 
union were meeting last night 
after reports that the National 
Coal Board intends to shut a 
Welsh pit without referring it 
to the new colliery review 
procedure. 

Mr Glyn Jones, vice-presi- 
dent of National Association of 
Colliery Overmen, Deputies 
and shotfirers, has taken up 
the case of Bedwas colliery, 
near Caerphilly. Mid-Glamor- 
gan, which, he claims, the 
board wants to close as soon 
as possible. 

He said that the board was 
refusing to invoke the modi- 


fied colliery review procedure, 
agreed with Nacods last Octo- 
ber. until the National Union 
of Mineworkers' fifted its over- 
time ban. No such condition 
had been rased when the 
agreement was signed, he said. 

Mr Jones went on: “The 
Government, Mrs Thatcher, Mr 
Walker, Mr MacGregor, every- 
one has said that the Nacods 
agreement is sacrosanct 

This week a joint team of 
management and unions in- 
spected the two faces at 
Bedwas. 

A meeting of the 565 miners 
will today decide whether 
to accept incentives 


Tj-ip 

Co-operative Bank 
announces a change 
in base rate 


froml4-00% to 13*50% p.a, 
with effect from 
Thursday 21stMarchl985 


7 days notice 10-50% p.a . 
lmonths noticell-25% p.a. 

Co-operative Bank 


The notional interest rate on 
Cheque & Save isl4-00%p.a. 


(amounts bejond EL 000 .). 


COOPERATIVE BANK 

Co-operative Bank pic.. P 0. Box 101. 
1 Balloon Street Manchester M604ER 


Bank 


Immigration 
debate call 


By David Rose 

Mr NeU Ktonock yesterday 
called for an early debate on 
immigration policy following 
the Guardian’s disclosure yes- 
terday that the Home Office 
has deliberately allowed long 
queues to develop in the In- 
dian subcontinent as a covert 
means of imposing entry 
quotas. 

The leader of the Opposition 
was backed in his call by Ms 
Clare Short and Mr Max Mad- 
den. two Labour borne affairs 
spokesmen, who demanded that 
ministers explain to MPs how 
such a policy came to be car- 
ried out without parliamentary 
authority. 

The National Council for 
Civil Liberties and the Joint 
Council for the Welfare of Im- 
migrants are to initiate legal 
action against the Government 
on the basis of the report 

Last night the Home Office 
was still refusing to comment 
on the disclosures. 

Mr Gerald Kauf man, the 
Shadow Home Secretary, said 
later : “ I am disgusted but not 
surprised. Tbe whole thing is a 
degrading display of the atti- 
tude of tne Home Office under 
this Government to people who 
have an unchallenged legal 
right to come here.** 

Ms Short said : “ The Guard- 
ian report suggests that the 
Minister of State, David Wad- 
dington. has lied to the House 
and lied to the country. It is 
outrageous that not only has 
this gone on but, according to 
the report, ministers have al- 
ready been told that it is 
illegal.” 


OBITUARY 


monoxide in his blood might 
have gone fay the time the 
tests were carried out. 

Cross-examined by ' Hr 
Michael - Mansfield - Mnr 
Smith’s family; Professor John- 
ston rejected the . idea that, 
symptoms of hypothermia 
could have arisen after' death 
from carbon monoxide 
poisoning: . . 

The way Mrs Smith and her 
daughter were dressed, with 
Natasha’s left arm out of her 
cardigan sleeve and Mrs Smith 
wearing two slips which were 
polled op and her black pants 
partly pulled down, were a 
sign of hypothermia. 

“It Is called paradoxical un- 
dressing. It is found when 
people suffer from intense 
cold. They become very con- 
fused and their sense of tem- 
perature is completely ■ lost" 

The family had been over- 
come by the gas, so they could 
hot escape and they died of 
the cold because, of It, Profes- 
sor Johnston said. 

Damage to the gas flue on 
tbe roof had been caused dur- 
ing the rescuing of a baby dur- 
ing a fire 10 days before the 
Smiths’ bodies were found, the 
court was told. 

Mr 'William T ann er, princi- 
pal technical services officer 
for South Eastern Gas, who ex- 
amined gas central - heating 
equipment at the maisonette, 
said hairline cracks in the join 
of the gas flue could have af- 
fected the appliance. 

Parts of a boiler In the 
maisonnette had been repaired 
and partly cleaned shortly 
before the deaths hut canid 
have become blocked again 
within a few days. 

Carbon monoxide poison 
given off from the boiler when 
It was tested would have been 
i lethal in the room within two 
to three hoars. 

Mr Patrick Codringtou, a 
friend of Mrs Smith, said he 
had visited her five days after ' 
the fire. He and the family 
had all complained of head- 
aches and the two children 
bad fallen asleep on the bed 
together before he left 

The inqpest was adjourned 
until next Tuesday. 


■J T7 aj-Ix .r.ir.vr, - - ■ ■ w um iy kk me rest .«r 

of an Aids sufferer. Wainwright wondered whr 

The Public Health (Infec- v jn the 
tious Diseases) Regu l a tion s " said Tan sweetly. ^ 

Or John Moore,. FhiancM 

Se™teic of HSith pr (^S 2 SBPB JSSSiitt 

Diseases) ; . the tocreased : costs <£ 

A local au^iy, with. the 

consent of its load health an- and prescriptions with a cat- 
thprity, wM- te able tjv-appiy. akigne *rid 

to. a ' magistrate, to order an - 

Aids sufferer into hospital, and “ ""■? 
to be detained in hospital. Parliament page 7 5 
when there is considered to be - •••• • . 

a risk to other people. . 

A magistrate will be empow- chancellor by the CJBI 
ered to order a person be- and the Institute of Diree- 
lieved to be suffering from the tors ; followed up, at the 
disease to be examined by a Labour challenge, wiih 
doctor. a further heart wanning en- 


aUUUL, “ aai iaii qi. iiCOib Clr 

Mr Clarice has resisted pres- 

sure to make Aids a notifiable cha tebers ]oF 

disease in case it deters people uonnnerce. ,, 


Hackney unions’ threat 
to take over council 


By John Carvel, Local 
Government Correspondent ■ - 

Shop stewards representing 
Hackney council's 7,000 work- 
ers yesterday warned that they 
may take control of local au- 
thority buildings and services 
.to resist the Government’s 
ratecapping controls even if it 
meant working without pay. 

, Tbe London borough’s 
unions have been warned that 
the authority faces technical 
bankruptcy -within about a 
fortnight if its Labour council- 
lors continue not to fix a legal 
rate.' 

•The council leader,' Ms Hilda 
Kean, said that there would 
then be no money for wages. 

Similar warnings have previ- 
ously weakened union support 
for coiieS defiance, notably zs 
Lothian in 198L 

Hackney joint shop stewards 
committee agreed yesterday. 


however, to press councillors to 
refuse to comply with tbe 
rates legislation. 

It rejected a report by the 
counciTs finance director, Mr 
John Beha, w hich showed ways 
of scaling, down the ruling 
groups desired £118 million 
budget — many of which ap- 
peared to involve no sacrifice 
of. Labour policies — to the 
£92 mflhon maximum allowed 
under- rate-cap controls. 

The stewards said : “ Im- 
plicit in the report are cuts in 
jobs and services and cozufi- 
tions in Hackney" and agreed 
that if workers were not paid 
because of tbe council's defi- 
ance. “we will formally de- 
clare ourselves in dispute^ But 
we call on all our members to 
make themselves available for 
work until directed otherwise 
by the joint shop stewards 
committee. 


Enthusiasts fined oyer weapons cache 


Michael 

Redgrave 


SIR Michael Redgrave died 
yesterday, a day after his 77th 
birthday. Appreciation, Page 
10- I 


A Government inquiry or- 
dered after the death of an 

international arms dealer un- 
earthed an illegal weapons 
cache, a judge heard yesterday. 

The inquiry began last 
spring after ' Mr John 
Longstaff, aged 36, was found 
with his throat slashed in the 
locked toilet on . board a 
Lufthansa jet when it landed 
at Heathrow Airport 
Ministry of Defence police 
later joined detectives carrying 
out raids on addresses through- 
out Fngiand in search of arms. 

Their success was described 
at York Crown Court . yester- 
day. They had discovered 
weapons. * ammunition and 
machlneguss components. 
Court officials exhibited two 
■gpfcfuijt of arms including a- 
snb-machinegim, revolvers and 
a Uri machine-pistol. 

John Richardson, aged 37. a 
garage proprietor and former 
part-time soldier of Dishforth, 
North Yorkshire, admitted un- 
lawful possession of a Sten 
gun, revolvers and ammuni- 
tion. Self employed engineer 



John Longstaff — fonnd with 
throat dashed. 

Ashley Lawton, 26, of Thirsk, 
North Yorkshire, - pleaded 
guilty to unlawful possession 
of firearms and components. 

Richardson Was sentenced to 
six-months gaol, suspended -for 
two years, and fined £600 and 
Lawton was fined £300. All the 
weapons were forfeited. 

Mr Peter Collier, prosecut- 
ing, told the court that Rich- 


ardson was a weapons fanatic 
and Lawson was a “brilliant” 
engineer who was able to 
build, alter . and repair 
weapons. 

He said that Ministry of De- 
fence and North Yorkshire 

g olice raided both defendants’ 
tunes a^year ago and found 
weapons. 1 . 

Later detectives traced the 
Uzi to - at 'Falklands veteran 
who gave _ Richardson an Ax- 
’gentiman nightsight In retain. 
The soldier has been court- 

wwitialM 

Mr Paul Worsley defending 
Richardson, told the court that 
his client tried to keep within 
the law and that toe weapons 
could have been altered to 
bring them within the lav. 

Mr Norman Jones, defending 
Lawton, said his client was a 
gifted engineer wbe had 
undertaken -to modify the 
weapons as a challenge. 

Judge Vivian Httrwrtz ac- 
cepted that the men did not 
have any sinister purpose for! 
the avfflg- j 


from volunteering for tests. 
The new powers would only be 
used in the last resort, he has 
stressed. 

The minister added yester- 
day: “I am satisfied that the 
authorities do not require any 
farther legal powers at the 
moment to protect the general 
public against toe spread of 
the .disease. We will keep toe 
legal position under review” 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

Bomb hotel 
£8m refit 

BRIGHTON’S Grand Hotel is 
to be rebuilt at a cost of £8 
mi ll i on . Five people died when 
the 2BA bombed the hotel dar- 
ing last October's Conservative 
Party conference. It plans to 
reopen in August 1986. 

Architects and structural en- 
gineers have assessed the fun 
extent of toe damage. “It was 
very severe, it did go from the 
top to the bottom of toe 
hotel,’' said Mr. Stuart Reed, 
managing director of the group 
that owns toe Grand. 

Mother bailed on 
murder charge 

A' MOTHER of two aroused Of 
murdering a. Scotland Yard 
under cover detective in the 
grounds of her home was 
grant ed bail at. Lambeth magic. 
trates court in London yester- 
day after nearly eight weeks 
in custody. 

Brenda. Noye, aged 35, her 
husband Kenneth, aged 37, a 

Brian ^Reader, aged 45, of 


Mr Hattersley did get 
back, in toe end, and this 
time he did get an answer, 
though one brimming wwh 
contempt H A typically con- 
fused calculation," said the 
Chancellor, since mortgage 
rates which were now going 
PP mig ht come down again 
but tax ctrfs were here * to 


Mr Neil Ktonock got little 
teore satisfaction from -Mrs 
Thatcher. Speaking in his 
new-found capacity as 
leader, of toe party which 
champions home owners, he 
urged her to endorse the call 

KSSui 7 -* man *0® ^1# 

Abbey National on the Today 
programme, that Shameless 
Opposition mouthpiece for a 
more rational, stable system 
of fixing the rates so that 
they didn’t leap up and 
flown with every short term 
market fluctuation. * 

Mrs T. either couldn’t tor 
wouldn’t get the point Build- 
ing societies, she painstak- 
ingly explained, lived by at- 
tracting borrowers. . 

Leader of toe House. 
Mr Biff en, was in trouble for 
dodging too: accused of fix- 
tog two of next week’s mow 
t hreate ning debates, on pre- 
scription charges and 
Scottish rate revaluation. -Sv 
late at night that nobody 
would notice. I 

But the most comprehen- 
sive deluge of Labour doubt 
was reserved for Michael 
HereWne s announcement 
that the air trainer contract 
WQuId go to Short’s and their 
Brazilian collaborators rattier 
than British Aerospace and 
their Swiss friends. - T"' 
.Irish MPs were delighted^ 
The Scots and toe 
Humbersiderg — indudtog 
Labour’s front bench spoils' 
man, Kevin McNamara p— 
were affronted. > . 

• Tae decision, the Defeat*; 
Secretary assured hip, 
turned entirely on - price. 
Kevta didn’t believe It « 

Bat was ^ ^ rfal j ■ 


of Bnt was that the xdtfj 
reason? Was the Minister tor 
Det Defence Procurement (Advn 
Cml John Fordham on Janu- Butler) salving hfc cS 

ary28 - setawe for the jobs he'd 

Reserved ruling 5BS & 

on Sellers film 

day reserved his decision in anrad with the Brariliaps 
^WTOntag battle during the FalklandswaT 
of the exotic explanation. 
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« Criticism is mnted on l^esMe, but 
11 thereisiidMd^ 
a jobs. Peter Hetherington reports 


worried by the great divide 
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o GEORGE SMITH- says he' is 
-a consensus jwlitHnan with 
_an uncomplicated philosophy 
■ J ~— . to campaign for • ins 
• region and, lie hopes, ter con- 
vince ministers .that they 

k -saonld- devote more resources 
to the area. 

“If we. cannot correct the 
Government, or persuade 
them to help- us -more, - who 
else is there? " he asks. “ We ■ 
are anxious to bring industry 
up here and -change ■ the 
region, and we need the sup- 
port of the Cabinet 
“There is a great divide 
between the south and the 
north. Just look at aH the 
job advertisements in Lon- 
don. The papers are full of 
them,- but the ads- up here 
have disappeared.’* 

Mr Smith- Is a Conser v a ti ve 
— “not a radical. Tory, we. 
-are consensus people” — - 
-hut retains that traditional 
..loyalty, the unwritten disci- 
A tPline . of the party, which 
--often ensures that criticism 
• of the leadership is mated. 

But- not. always. As Conser- 
•- vative leader of a doomed 
^Tyne and Wear- Metropolitan 
,-iCounty Council, and a lead- 
ing party member in South 
' Shields, Mr Smith chooses 
✓his words carefully, hut' 
.there is no hiding the deep 
;un ease of his local constitu* 
ferny party, and that of -many 
‘.others in the north: 

' The South Shields motion. 
;to the Conservative Central 
Council meeting in Newcas- 


tle .upon : "Tyne today may 
welcome the Government’s 
success - -in ■ improving the 
“ economic framework?* . hot 

. it urges . the - Cahlnet “to jdve 
- higher priority to reducing 
unsmph^nnent.*' 

Other motions - are more 
emphatici-Tlie Durham party 
inasts ' that - a radical ap- 
proach to tackle unemploy- 
ment ‘roost be the first aim 
of economic policy; Sander* 
land says that a dramatic 
reduction must-be the num- 
ber:, one priority, while 
Ttedcar- : ' wants immediate 

measures to . end ” large-scale 

"tm employment,” - 

Even the less critical mo- 
tion ' selected far debate, 

from Sedgefleld, deep m La- 
bonr County Durham,- urges 
the Government to' establish 
its policy and strategic inten- 
tions'' to reduce 

im employment. 

In the northern region, 
which has the highest unem- 
ployment rate of mainland- 
Britain. — 18-8 per cent, or 
237^.00 'people — it Is not 
hard to find a Conservative 
who finds this week’s op- . 
timistic pre-budget message 
from the party chairman, Mr 
John G limmer , -either mis- 
placed or unreal. - 

Business confidence may be * 
Improving slightly — ship- 
yards and the oil-rated indus- 
tries are winning a few orders 
-r- but 24J500 more people 
were made redundant last 
year, almost twice the wafawnri 
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Learang on alxxmppost at the comer of the street: out of work on Tyneside 



average, according to Tyue 
and Wear county council. 

In’ the first five months of 
1^ yfear there was a 35 per 
cent increase, in business 
failures compared with the 
same .period in 1988, . while 
manufacturing investment 
has fallen sharply. 

The northern region, along 
with Yorkshire and Humber- 


side and the: north-west, still 
shows more job losses than 

jpirns. 

Set - against this decline 
some northern Tories are un- 
enthusiastic, while others are 
deeply critical about the 
Chancellor’s . ^budget- for 
jobs.” 

“He should. come and. have 
a look up here to see just 


what things are like,” one 
senior Tory said. Mr Lawson 
will do that tomorrow when 
he addresses the represen- 
tatives, before the Prime 
Minister, in Newcastle City 
Hall. Barely a mile away, in 
parts of the West End, male 
unemployment stands at 50 
per cent 

Local councils are increas- 


Picture by Don McPhee 

ingly concerned about the 
number of skilled men join- 
ing the dole queues as the 
Tyne and Wear shipyards 
contract still further. 

Exactly how new jobs are 
found, or funded, to replace 
those lost in the older indus- 
tries is a matter of some 
debate in the party — be- 
tween the moderates, like 


George Smith, and the 
rightwing radicals, such as 
the young Newcastle North 
and Darlington MPs, tiers 
Merchant and Michael 
Fallon, who appear 
instinctive hostile to 
regional aid, which amounted 
to £118 million annually in 
the north at the last count 

Now the aid is being cut, 
and Mr Fallon's local party 
is deeply unhappy — indicat- 
ing some disagreement with 
the MP in a motion to this 
weekend's central council. It 
urges the Government to 
reconsider the “ savage " 
regional aid cuts, and notes 
that in EEC terms the north 
is now dose behind Calabria, 
in Italy, “in terms of high 
unemployment and social 
deprivation.” 

Mrs Thatcher is likely to 
turn on what she sees as tire 
“high spending” local coun- 
cils in tne north, particularly 
Newcastle, which recently in- 
creased its rates by 23 par 
cent after government cuts 
in the rate support grant 

The Sterling-WinUirop 
pharmaceutical group 

recently complained that 
rates in Newcastle were 70 
per cent higher than in 
Guildford, Surrey, where its 
head office is located. “We 
would be saving £270,000 a 
year in rotes if we had 
stayed there,” said a com- 
pany spokesman. Winthrop 
moved its manufacturing to 
Newcastle SO years ago. 

Mr Bert Moore, Newcastle 
council's Conservative leader, 
says: ‘‘I don't think you 
should overkill tbe rates 
element, but it is a factor in 
reducing employment — and 
that is deeply disturbing.” 


Tax ruling 
cheers 
vermouth 
importers 

CINZANO (UK) Ltd has 
won a legal battle which will 
save them more than £3 mil- 
1 lion ft year in excise duty on 
imported vermouth. Tbe firm 
plans to import vermouth of 
two different alcoholic 
strengths — taxed at differ- 
ent rates — and then blend 
them tn the United 
Kingdom. 

The Customs and Excise 
considered the Mending 
amonnted to wine production 
on which farther tax was 
payable and this view was 
upheld by High Court judge, 
Mr Justice McNeill, last July. 
But two weeks later the 
Court of Appeal ruled In 
Cinzano's favour. Yesterday 
the House of Lords unani- 
mously agreed with the ap- 
peal court and dismissed the 
Customs' appeal. 

Lord Brightman said the 
rate of duty on the wine 
under the 1979 Aleofaollc Ll- 

J inor Duties Act depended on 
ts alcoholic strength. 
Cinzano had been importing 
vermouth at an alcoholic 
strength of between 15 per 
cent and 18 per cent, and 
selling It at that strength 
after paying (be appropriate 
excise duty. 

Lord Sou-man. Lord 
Edmund Davies, Lord KclLh 
of Klnkel, and Lord 
Templeman agreed in dis- 
missing the appeal. 


,3Extra payments for 
? manager’ doctors 


T By David Hencke, Social-. 
Services Correspondent 


all health authorities already 
employing ‘doctors. 

' Wo need to encourage doe- 


. Nearly 1,000 wnsrfltauf^attd tors to beeome more interested . 
•pPs are to be offered a £2,500 jj . manag e men t ^ we hope 
<«mnal management respomn- that this wffl help persuade, 
-Mlity payment for the redefim- them to take a greater’ 
■^bon of a job they already do interest.” ' 

*"» IWi0, “ 1 BeaWl The department has ata. 
nX . agreed further incentives to 

T he pa yments are pa rt .o f an encourage consultants and doc- 
.-mcentives pacage negotiated tors- to apply for the expected 
■between the British Medical goo nrrf t gwngnal manager posts 
-Association and foe Depart- now being adverti^dby health 
' pent of Health and. social Se* authorities to replace- »w't 
.guity to streamline the man- administrators. - 


fihd ourm octs about 

DRUGS BEFORE YOUR CHI WREN 
FIND OUT m HARD WAY. 


agement of the NHS following 


mv The DHSS has agreed that 

JfeJjS doctors should receive £3,000 a 
Griffiths, the deputy c h ai r man on top ~of their~ salaries if 

'SLoJEff**- toCt ° r * they 

Ralnsbury’s. agers. The' department is also 

Under. the. proposals, d octor s offering extra cash Jibr consul* 
ajready working, in hospital touts to become porirttme^ irnit 
^managemeet teams with YOB- general managers. 

■ ssjsasa" 

They will have -to' sipi * resume. their, eadstiocr. dinicaL; 
^-bew contract outlining their sessions once they leave the 
management functions' and will sob- 

■be expected to - rarthedule "Consultants who opt to do 
'their consultant jiuties or- pay. both part-time unit . .general 
'Che cost of providing a- locum manager jobs and serve as a 
ift they are GPX. •' __ •• unit medical representative 


imTi 


Sons wtth 'the department far man Fowler, fhe Social Ser- 
T 1»me time to secure am agree- . vices Secretary, to do both 
"Went for people already work- .jobs; 

•~!Bg in mana g e me n t . - Cost of ' these extra salaries 

* f “ He went oh : ‘-We have pub- wll be borne by district health 
’fished a model contract which authorities- within - existing 
■ we hope' will be 'acceptable to tidRets. 


: NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

police hunt 
J train killer 

r^OUCG yesterday found the 
iiody of a woman .who had 
, been thrown from a train be- 
1 tween Euston, London, and 
.Birmingham on ; ' "Wednesday 
bight. Her. throat appeared to 
Jiave been cut. 

The search foe a body began 
~tfter the train, which left 
- gnston at- 9.02 pm (m Wednes- 
-.■Jay arrived wrih a. compart- 
r^aient -covered in Mood. The 


man 


^ wanted 
shoot-out 


•JMh 


. A man suspected of several 
armed robberies wanted a 
shootrontrwfth poUce when he 
barricaded himseH- in Ms 
home, an - inquest was told 
yesterday-: 

Detedlve Chief Inspector. 
John Shoemaker told the in- 


'rWMmwt 


quest 'at Southwark, south Lon- 
don, that during, a two-day 
siege Anthony Baldessare’s at- 


-covered In Mood. The 
- ^irijii , who. jbas. not ■ .befen 
.'Identified, was about 5ft 2in 
(all and was aged between .25 
-and 30. 

■ Fire chief faces 
. ; drink drive charge 


DERBYSHIRE'S chief ’fire' offi- 
• (er, Trevor Slftvin. ' (above), 

■ 'kho was relieved of command 
"in ftdl pay •on Wednesday, ap-‘ 
' seared at '. West ; Derbyshire 
'-Magistrate's , . court _ fit, 
■•ififiMume yesterday on , 5 
|rink drjvingf ■■dto ffi. widen 
■ ^as adjouinea untn May 2. . 


; . kshbourne,- ou D^mb» - a | 

Jio plea - was. takeo^on the 1 
•litharge of having- excessive al-., 
[tobol in his tfllHHL :->i' 


titude changed from .one of 
“ fatalistic pesstmlsm as to the. 
outcome”, - to - “calm 
‘cooperation.” . .. .. • • - 

.. 3ut at the' end of the siege’s • 
second day,’ a shot was heard 
from the flat In Streafham, 
and when police went in the 
next- . day fbey. -; . round ‘ 

Baldessare, aged 45, dead on 
foe floor>wi&- a -handgun be- - 
side 10aax> ; . 

.Mr -Shoemaker, - who uegoti- 

arted with Baldcssare by tele- 
phone, saidr “ There .were clear 
indicatiohs . \thst ' he wanted 
polire to; charge foe . barricaded - 
door to foe .fiat ' 

.“TSere was little doubt that 
he -wanted to.; foie ..in' a. dhoot- 
ont with the police. X assured 
him that ' police . were not 
allowed to_tak»' such action.” 

The Inquest was •- told- that 
Baldessare was-Wantedfor hm> 
glary and suspeeted of a - nnm- . - 
ber of armed robberies; inclnd- .. ^ 
Jng . d na' Ja Pefos ' Wood - last 
Aiumri: when a police dog was. 
shot..-. 

The -.38 revolver: Baldessare - 
used to tiioot himself yp& the 
one used In two robhexie$^ in*. - 
duding foe, Betts Woodraid. - “ 

: When iuined police .wait T te 
artfiri;> 'Bddewajcei^ '.gap* 
retpktedffoe house- aud:~asked- ■ 
him to come oifo He said, he 
would once he had spoken to - 
hisfanaly.j * . 

- PoSreOater-hjeaxd Dofees fike- : 
gunfire find Baldessare .told . 

foemi L“T^5^®^-.3dst 
but Tm ' shot, , youJve- 

^ert jpothingto^ smrty - . - - 

. On foe - KomidMuday^ jooise . 
was' l faeasa^md k phlftn||!eHBved < ^ 
he -■ had ; ,<aim6eJ « 

; , The jury refan^;fi.-suidde. - - 
verdict, .. . . ±- r ~?.."v ' _ • ,. 




How much do you really know about drug 

misuse?' " ' 

What are the main dangers? 

How long does it take before someone 
becomes addicted? 

There has been so much information - and 
misinformation -bandied about recently that youd 
be forgiven for being confused. 

The one undeniable fact is that all drugs 
can be harmful if misused -although to greater or 
lesser degrees. 

Cannabis can induce lethargy, for example, 
while herein can lead to much greater problems. 

The point is that, if your children are experi- 
menting with drugs, they're playing with fire. 

But how can you talk to them about the 
problem if you don't know the facts? 

At best, you’re going to sound like an old 
fogey who doesn't understand. 

At worst, like the heavy voice of authority 
laying down the law. 

We’ve put together a leaflet that can help. 
It’s called ‘ What parents can do about drugs! 

As well as giving you useful addresses and 
telephone numbers , it tells you why teenagers 
take drugs, what to look out for and how you should 
respond. 

Send off for it and then you can discuss 
the problem with your children sensibly. 

Because the more you know about drugs, 
the more convincing you’re going to be. 


Please send me the leaflet, ‘What parents 
can do about drugs! 

Name ■ 

Address (n-ocKCAmusn£ASQ 


Post to: Dept DM/GUA1, PO Box 100, 
Haywards Heath, West Sussex, RH1S 1TY 


ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SECUfUTC 
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More teachers to lose pay for refusing ‘ voluntary ? duties 

ot demanded by court shows 
iig NUT majority for action 



A former SAS commanding 
Seer is to become the 
nay's No. 2 in Northern Ire- 
r:d,Jt was announced yester- 
av. Brigadier Anthony .Trapes 
• !1 take up the post of com- 
ander Land Forces in Ulster 
::s month. upon promotion to 
'- rank of Major General, 
readier Jeapss, aged 49, was 
>amanding officer of the 
Jnd SAS Kesiment for three 
;ars until 197?. The Army 
■.id that his appointment was 
i no way an emergency mea- 
ire and should be seen as a 
armal promotion. 

However, the appointment is 
kely to prove controversial in 
ortbern Ireland, particularly 
;{er the deaths in recent 
nnths of seven IRA men in 
ashes with the SAS and 
■cent comments by Mr Doug- 
.3 Hurd, the Northern Ireland 
?crelary aboiJi the need for a 
rang security policy. 

Brigadier Jeapes is at 
■esent commander of the 5th 
irbome Brigade-, based at Al- 
;rsnot. He has served in Ma- 
ya, Bangadesh and Oman. He 
-£ had two spells in the SAS 
- one as a junior officer and 
.tor as a commanding officer. 

He wrote a book about the 
■eret var fought and won 
:rgely by the SAS against 
.mau'ni't insurgents in Oman 
■‘■‘in 1970-76. 

It tock almost two years to 
•'t official clearance for publi- 
-.r'on of the book, which de- 
.ribes his own experience as 
i SAS trooi. squadron and 
j-giment commander in one of 
i?ast reported counter-in- 
j.-geacy campaigns 
In the book he wrote: “You 
v/-? to i-.- t certain kind ol 
trson to like the kind of 
iing wr were doing. 

“ The ror primarily won 
y the civil development pro- 
rwirae of the Omani Govern- 
:enU 


By Penny Chorlton 

The National Union of 
Teachers has voted by a mas- 
sive majority in favour of its 
official “no cover" action in 
schools, an support of the claim 
Tor a £1.200 pay increase. 

Twenty per cent of the votes 
have to be counted, but the 
NUTs deputy general secre- 
tary. Mr Doug McAvoy. said 
that he expected the final vote 
to show over 70 pe rcent sup- 
port the action. 

South Tyneside and Liver- 
pool teachers gave the stron- 
gest support, returning votes 
of 95 and 94 per cent in 
favour. Support was also solid 
in the Midlands and across the 
north of England, with slightly 
less in the more affluent areas 
of the south and East Anglia, 
with the lowest recorded vote 
in favour being 59 per cent in 

Surrey. 

Mr McAvoy said: “That’s a 
tremendous vote of confidence 
in the leadership of the 
union.” He warned county 
councillors who face elections 
in May to consider the votes. 

Teachers began withdrawing 


from voluntary duties, which 
they insist are not contractual, 
on February 6. They do not 
cover for absent colleagues, at- 
tend out-of-hours meetings, or 
supervise lunch breaks- 

The NUT decided to ballot 
its members after the Conser- 
vative-controlled borough of 
Solihull obtained a High Court 
injunction which required a 
ballot in the area. 

Solihull's council leaders 
sard yesterday they would con- 
tinue to deduct teachers pay 
by £2 each time a member of 
staff refused to do any volun- 
tary duties. 

' Mr Geoffrey Wright, chair- 
man of Solihull’s education 
committee said : “ The refusal 
of some teachers to cover for 
absent colleagues is causing 
serious problems in our 
schools. 

“ Teachers will not, of 
course, get paid for the days 
or half days when they are on 
strike. They also have to 
understand that they will con- 
tinue to lose money when they 
take action which sets out to 
disrupt the education of our 


school children,” added Mr 
Wright 

With no conciliatory moves 
by the Government or the edu- 
cation authorities, the three 
largest teacher unions in Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland 
vowed to step up their disrup- 
tive action which is affecting 
around one-and-a-balf 

million schoolchildren. 

Last night, the National As- 
sociation of Further and 
Higher Education Teachers, 
which has 78,000 members, 

feared that Burnham 
Committee pay talks might 
break down unless employers 
come up with an improved 
offer on the 4 per cent already 
refused 

The higher and further edu- 
cation lecturers were able to 
Hiswiss their pay claim within 
the Burnham Committee, be- 
ause unklcike shoot teachers 
they have agreed to sidiscuss 
salary increases alongside con- 
dition and changes in salary 
structure. School teachers want 
the two issues discussed 
separately. 

More than 10 per cent of the 


country's colleges of farther 
and higher education have al- 
ready voted in favour of a no 
cover plan and, according to 
the union, this has already 
begun in about SO colleges. 

Yesterday, the NUT said 
that the London borough of 
Croydon had joined authorities 
which have started docking 
pay from teachers involved in 
the various disputes. 

Among the 466 schools in 
.England and Wales where 
members of the NUT will be 
out on a three-day strike next 
week is the one which borders 
the home of Sir Keith Joseph, 
the Education Secretary. 

His Hammersmith home is 
in one of the 52 education au- 
thorities whose schools will be 
severely disrupted when 8.500 
NUT members walk out 

The teachers and the em- 
ployers have now been to the 
Advisory, Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Service, and a spokes- 
man for ACAS said yesterday 
that all the views put to them 
by both sides were being 
considered. 


Warnock seeks professional teaching body 


morale. 


J*v> 



By John Fairhall, 

Education Editor 

Teachers should be moni- 
tored by a general teaching 
council and bad ones should 
be struck off and not allowed 
to teach. Baroness Warnock 
said in her Dimbleby Lecture 
on BBC television last night. 

Lady • Warnock declared: 
“In the old days, though not 
smart, teachers at least had 
the merit, in the eyes of the 
public, of being dedicated. 
Alas, the public no longer 
thinks so. 

“ Parents may feel that their 

Baroness Warnock — 

“ parents doubt dedication ” 


children are being indoctri- 
nated with certain social and 
political beliefs which, they, 
the parents, do not share.’ 

An example, she said, was 
political education in Inner 
London Education Authority 
schools. Parents were right to 
be hostile — “the ILEA are 
abusing their powers for politi- 
cal ends." 

Leader comment, page 12 

Lady Warnock said that it 
would be a terrible blow to 
the prestige of teachers if the 
National Union of Teachers in- 
sisted on them all striking for 
a rise for everyone. What was 
needed was not a general pay 


rise but a system of pay 
differentials. 

Teachers were undervalued 
in Britain but particularly at 
the top of the profession. A 
head should rank in salary 
with a general practitioner, an 
assistant secretary in the Civil 
Service, or the managing direc- 
tor of a small to medium-sized 
firm. 

She said that parent-teacher 
associations had limited value. 
The coming together of a few 
pushy parents and a few reluc- 
tant members of staff could 
not have any bearing os the 
attitude of individual parents 
and individual teachers to the 
actual teaching of children. 
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US joins 
home 
defence 
exercise 










FINE FOLIO : David Redden, of Sotheby’s, holds a first 
complete edition of Shakespeare’s plays — one of fewer 
than 200 to survive since publication In 1623 — which is 
expected to reach at least $300,000 when auctioned with 
other first e ditio ns in New York next month. 

Picture by Garry Wcaser 


By David J^lrhalL 
Defence Correspondent 

sr-S 

try since the ***** ^ 

war. 

Codenamcd Brave *>e» 
fender, the eter rise }*»« 
September 6 to * 3 wlB In- 
volve 65,000 HPte . 

nart-tlsue territorials «« 
fScnists-nuiii; 

British Army and the »**&• 
created Home Service Ftoree. 
and includes *<*>•• 

Navy and US personnel- 

The ** enemy ** wfll he 
teams of Soviet nbottort. 
the spoiled SpetOTOJ *f 
special forces, p|»yed by 
s3»0 British soMIct* » 
txatod from Rhine Army 
units in Germany- 

It was the assessment of 
the United ingdom two 
years ago that in ■ n«w»r 
dear European w». we 
main threat to Britain would 
he Soviet Spetsna* rather 
than invasion. which 
prompted this pserdse. 

The defenders’ Sobs will be 
to protect key points— air- 
fields, radar stations, commu- 
nications centres, barracks 
and docks—agalnst enemy 
saboteurs, who may be dis- 
guised os civilians. 

British soldiers playing 
this role in the exercise will 
be dearly identified, even If 
tht*v are In plain ctothers. to 
avoid frightening civilians. 

Brave Defender breaks 
new ground, much of it po- 
litically sensitive. The orga- 
nisers want to avoid a clash 
with the anti-nuclear move- 
ment. 

Brave Defender’s scenario 
is non-nuclear and the civil 
authorities are Involved only 

indirectly 

To avoid any confusion, 
nuclear power stations — 
•which would be vita] targets 
in a real war — and nuclear 
air bases like Greenham 
Common, will not be In- 
cluded as targets. 

Brave Defender, which will 
cost £3 million, will be a 
first big opportunity for the 
new Home Service Force, the 
modem -Dad's Army” now 
recruiting towards a 5,000 
target, to go through its 
paces. 


CoMen Trust finds Asian and blacks 
face discrimination in JP selection 


O HefB’stbesensafcrmJp^braakflwDi^hyouVBbeenw^ngfcri B-tech 
cordless telephone from aworid-famous manufacturer-under £100- only at 
Dixons!© Massive range- upTo 200 metres-indoors andQuhkxx3,in your 
home, garden, office.© Ninenunberauto dialing pfus autarkic recBal of last 
number caBed.© Smooth, pushbutton teypad.© ifelume certrot automate 
battery recharge and battery level kxScatot© Security code to prewnt 
unauthorised we.© Bectravc cal feme. fttodehPIeKeyCSI PCT2200 
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Cse-Fsece ^ 

Phone 

?L55S^E3B43teter 
AUTOMATIC RECALL ut last 
rumtsr dialed. Smrdo-fiifito 
design for desk, tatne-topor 
viell mounting- with the hotstcr 
tracketpnwidsd. 

Jv’cdtf: Betaccm Flamingo. 


PLESSEY 
Pushbutton Ptione 

-i- %aU Bracket - 
Angled pushbutton (felling pad. 
Freestanding or wall mount ed- 
bracketinduded. Seoronfc- 
torn caller and vtiume control. 
ModetCSIPBim 


AC&TELCOH 
50 M e mory Auto* 
diaDer. Dials any of 12 phone 
numbere at the touch aiSMGLE 
button- plus 38 more numbers 
tram just two buttons. Auto redial 
of last number caBed. Easy to 
hstaStoBTsockBLMOddbXLm 



By Sarah Bosdey 

Few black people become 
magistrates because the selec- 
tion system is heavily weighted 
against them, according to a 
report yesterday from the Cob- 
den Trust civil liberties group. 

It is not because few black 
people apply, suggests Mr 
Micbael King, solicitor and lec- 
turer at the School of Law. 
Warwick University, and Mr 
Colin May, a School of Law 
research fellow, but extensive 
racial prejudice and discrimi- 
nation against applicants from 
ethnic minorities. 

No statistics are kept on the 
numbers of black magistrates, 
but the authors estimated from 
their own research that there 
are 250 to 300 out of about 
25,000. 

The report expresses deep 
concern at finding selection 
committee members making 
gross generalisations about the 
characteristics of ethnic 
roups. West Indians , accord- 
tg to one committee secre- 
tary, were “ valuable and excit- 
able”, but “slow speaking and 
| having slow reactions ”, accord- 
ing to another. 

While Asians in some areas 
were required to be "accept- 
able to the whole Asian com- 
munity” in other places ethnic 
minority candidates would be 
asked whether they might try 
to use their positions on the 
bench to benefit their 

mmirni niHua. • 

The researchers felt that a 


formal panel interview was no 
place to assess a black candi- 
date's command of English and 
pointed out that potential 
black magistrates, usually from 
more difficult economic cir- 
cumstances than their white 
equivalent would not find it as 
easy to get the time off work 
and still make financial ends 
mecL 

The report is critical of the 
role magistrates play in selec- 
tion. Often magistrates 1 clerks 
doubled up as secretaries to 
the appointment committees, 
and only S.6 per cent of selec- 
tors were not magistrates or 
former magistrates. 

Mr King called the interview 
procedure “ somewhat amateur- 
ish,” and criticised the appoint- 
ment committees for their lack 
of expertise. 

Interviews were informal 
when the applicant was known 
to committee members through 
personal contacts, which was 
also the way most applicants 
were put forward. Discreet en- 
quiries were made to employ- 
ers and other referees. Black 
candidates, less likely to be 
personally known to the com- 
mittee, were at a disadvantage. 

The research team suggest a 
fairer selection process should 
include a cross-section of com- 
munity representatives. 

Magistrates should go 
through a full training course, 
interviews and assessments be- 
fore they are accepted, toe 
report suggests. 

The Race Relations Act 


should cover magistrate selec- 
tion and the law should ensure 
job protection and allow an 
employer to be compensated 
for the loss of an employee's 
services through magistracy 
duties, says the report. 

The Lord Chancellor's Office 
said an effort, including adver- 
tising in ethnic minority 
papers, was made to recruit 
black magistrates. 

It added: “The Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Office has no reason to 
believe that there is any racial 
discrimination, direct or indi- 
rect, in the selection process. 
Nevertheless, the results of the 
research will be carefully 
studied.” 

Mr Geoffrey Norman, the 
Magistrates' Association secre- 
tary, said: "We would reject 
the suggestion that there is 
any racial prejudice in the 
selection process. 

“If a person does not have 
a sufficient understanding of 
the English way of Kfe or is 
too narrowly representative or 
his command of the English 
language is inadequate, he is 
not a suitable candidate. 

The Commission for Racial 
Equality welcomed the report. 
Ms chairman, Mr Peter 
News am, said the findings 
would go towards proposals for 
Race Relations Act reform it 
was considering. 

Block Magistrates* Michael 
King and Cotin May* Cobden 
Trust, 21 Tabard Street, Lon- 
don SE1 4LA. £435. 


Soldier cleared by Lords 
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By Paul Keel 

A soldier serving life impris- 
onment for killing his step- 
1 father during a contest to 
prove their prowess with shot- 
i guns was cleared of murder by 
the House of Lords yesterday. 

Five law lords, overruling 
the Court of Appeal, 
unanknously held that the con- 
viction of Alistair Baden 
Moloney, aged 24. at Birming- 
ham Crown Court in Septem- 
ber 1982 was unsafe, substi- 
tuted a manslaughter verdict 
and sent the case back to the 
Appeal Court for a decision on 
sentence. 

Maloney. of Emsford 
Grange, Coventry* who has 
been in custody s’/ce Novem- 
ber, 1981, shot his stepfather 
after a family party. 

He said that he and his step- 
father continued drinking after 
everyone else bad gone to bed. 
Maloney said he was very 
drunk and he suspected that 
his stepfather was as wen. 

The conversation turned to 
shotguns, and Mr Patrick 
Maloney, the victim, challenged 
his stepson that he could 
outload and outdraw him. 

Having got the guns, 
Maloney loaded before bis 
stepfather even reached for a 
cartridge. 

Maloney told police: “He 
looked at me and said, * I 


didn’t think you’d got the guts, 
but if you have, pull the trig- 
ger.’ I didn’t aim the gun. I 
just pulled the trigger and he 
was dead. I then went and 
called the police.” 

Lord Bridge of Harwich said 
yesterday that Maloney was 
part of a united family and 
the two men had enjoyed a 
happy relationship. 

The trial jury’s task had 
been simple. Lord Bridge said. 
If they were sure that when 
he fired Maloney realised the 
shotgun was pointing at his 
stepfather’s head, then they 
were bound to convict him of 
murder. 

If they thought that in his 
drunken state, and faced with 
a ridiculous challenge from his 
stepfather to see who was 
quickest on the draw and not 
being aware that the shotgun 
was pointing at him, he should 
have been acquitted, 

Lord Bridge said: “What- 
ever his state of mind, he was 
undoubtedly guilty of a high 
degree of recklessness. But so 
far as I know, no one has vet 
suggested that recklessness can 
furnish, the necessary element 
in the crime of murder." 

Maloney, then with the Gor- 
don Highlanders, had offered a 
manslaughter plea at his trial 
which the Crown refused. * 


Demand for 
test details 

All the secret documents on 
underground explosions con- 
ducted in Cornwall in 1959 
should be made public, the op. 
position spokesman on foreign 
affairs, Mr George Foulkes, 
said yesterday. 

Villagers in the Kit Hill 
area of Bodmin Moor are 
forming an action group to de- 
mand full disclosure of infor- 
mation A public meeting is to 
h * ld at Luckett, near 
Callmgton. next week. 

Foulkes’s call followed 
tne report in yesterday's 
Ctoardia* that the Atomic 
Wf*P° ns Research Establish- 
ment earned out a series of 

3 dii!R 5 a “ p,05i0ns * Kt 

Lord Penney, who was direc- 
pJ the Aldermaston 

ftps fr0m 1953 1° 

were 5fL^ nfir “ ted , that tests 
jwe carried out at Kit HIU 

JjJ d n e r med J hey involved any 
n«»w ra <i«K»ctive material. 
Only conventional high exnlo. 
styes were used to test fw 
seismic shock waves. 

Atomic 

Authority yesterday 
terSl hnli k? 1 radioactive ma- 
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Wage Councils for Embryo bill clears new hurdle 
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BUDGET DEBATE 

By Alan Travis ' 

The Employment Secretary, 

Mr Tom King, said- yesterday 

that proposals- to reform.. or 
abolish ' Wages Councils were 
necessary if “the voice of the 
unemployed was to be. beard.” 
Opening the second day of 
debate on the budget, Mr King 
said the employment proposals 
in the budget would ensnre- 
that everyone under IS would 
have a job, education or train- 
ing and unemployment heed 
not be an option for them. 

It was necessary, he said, to 
take action on Wages Councils 
and the Employment Protec- 
tion Act in order to remove 
obstacles in the labour market 
which prevented employers 
from taking on new labour. 

“If the voice of the unem- 
ployed is to be heard, a new 
balance must be struck and 
some change in these regula- 
tions are necessary.”. 

On Wages Councils Mr Kmg 
announced the publication of a 
consultative paper to which he 
wants responses by the end of 
May. The Government is to 
enter into immediate . talks 
with the Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry and the Trades ' 
Union Congress. They will be 
aimed at de-ratifying the Inter- 
national labour Convention, 
which at present stops the 
Government abolishing - the 
councils. 

“Many argue that the only - 
way to tackle Wages Councils is 
sweep them away. Others say 
they can be reformed by limit- 
ing them to single-hourly rates 
and retrospective pay awards 
could be stopped. The issue is 
reform or abolition. . 

“If we are to hel pthe un- 
employed we must regain- 'our 
freedom to take whatever ac- 
tion is necessary ” 

Mr 'John Prescott, die i 



Shadow Employment - spokes- 
man, said the announcement 
was the most deplorable he 
had ever heard in the House. 


Mr Prescott : “ Deplorable 1 


“The .Government is now at- 
tacking the really low paid, 
workers, who have an average 
weekly wage of only £63.” 

Mr King said it was neces- 
sary to restrict the right of an 
.employee to rflahn unfair dis- 
missal only after they had 
bees with a firm .for two years 
instead of one. The move sim- 
ply ; brought large employers 
into line with the policy; for 
small busin esses. 

On training, Mr Kinp an- 
nounced that the. -Manpower 
Services Commission : is to 
review vocational qu alifications 
to ensure that teenagers leav-r 
ing the - newly-proposed two- 
year youth training scheme 
achieve recognised standards 
rather than just time-serving. - 
- Mr King said he ' had also 
asked the MSC to immediately 
investigate ways in which the , 
private sector, can play a major ! 


. He said the . rules of the 
community • ‘programme has 
also deterred charities and vol- 
untary organisations from play- 
ing a bigger part and he now 
wanted to get them involved 
as much as possible. He also 
announced proposals to de- 
velop the voluntary projects 
programme, which has helped 
55,000 unemployed people in 
tiie past yea*. 

Mr Prescott, opening for the 
Opjmshiftn, said the package of 
measures announced by Mr 
Xing amounted to part-time 
-jobs at the expense of the low- 
est-paid in our society. 

- He said the solutions to the 
problems of . unemployment 
could not be found in th e se 
schemes but only in the strat- 
egy of a Government which 
was determined to. do some- 
thing about tiie problem. 

Oh Wages Councils he said 
Britain would be the only 
country out of 94 who had 
reneg ed after signing the ILO 
convention. 

“We are the only ones in 
the world where we are saying 
that the level of -unemploy- 
ment requires the Government 
to act at the expense of. the 
lowest-paid.” To Conservative 
cries of “ disgraceful,” Mr 
Precott described the youth 
training scheme as essentially 
a THpant of “fiddling the un- 
employment figures.” 


HEALTH 


By Colin Brown 
HR ENOCH POWELL suc- 
ceeded early yesterday in 
getting his controversial bin 
' banning research on embryos 
through its committee stage. 

'Opponents to' the bin, led 
by Mr Prank Dobson, the 
Shadow Health spokesman, 
allowed the Mil to complete 
its committee stage ‘ shortly 
before 2 am, tids morning hav- 
ing satisfied themselves that 


It would have difficulty getting 
through its Report Stage. 

Mr Powell has named Fri- 
day, April. 19, as the Report 
Stage day for the bill in the 
Commons. It is In third 
place behind a'bQl by Mr 
Neville Trotter (C. Tyne- 
mouth) to curb .the sale of 
glue sniffing kits and a bill 
by Mr William Powell (C. 
Corby) on computer software 
patent*. 

To succeed in getting Ms 
bill through the Commons on 
that day, Mr Powell will 
have to depend on the other 
two bills being given a fast 
hearing. This » possible — 


Mr Trotter’s bnl spent only 
seven minutes in committee. 
But opponents of Mr Pow- 
ell’s bill can be counted on 
to delay their passage as 
long as possible^ Mr Trotter 
said yesterday he would not 
swop places with Mr Powell 
to ensure the passage of Mr 
Powell's measure. 

Mr Dobson said the oppo- 
nents of the bill would keep 
up their fight to stop it 
reaching the statute book. 

One of the Tory opponents 
of the bill, Mr David Crouch 
(Canterbury) said in the 
Commons yesterday that no 
exceptional measures should 


be taken to assist the 
progress of the bill in view 
of the Government's 
n eut ra lity . 

There were shouts of 
“shame” from some of the 
Tory MPs as he asked Mr 
John BUTen. the Leader of 
the House, for the assurance 
that the bill would not be 
gfren government parliamen- 
tary time. 

Mr BUfen told MPs that 
the Government was main- 
taining its stand of neutral- 
ity towards th® bill “and 
there it remains.” 

• Right — Mt Powell 



Alliance gathers votes of ‘yummies’ and ‘yuppies’ 


By Martin Linton 

All the political parties are 

now beginning to examine 
their relative strength and 
weakness among various target 
groups of voters as they pre- 
pare their strategies for the 
next general election, which 
; may be . not much more than 
two years away. 

1 Their own polls will be 
showing them a profile of the 
electorate which will be very 
s nnflar to the table below, based 
on the detailed results -of the 
Guarttian-Marplan Index for 
March and showing how far 
they rise above 0 r fall below 
their average level of support 
in each voter group. 

The Conservatives are consis- 
tently more popular among 
women than mm and Labour 


are . usually more popular 
among men, as they are this 
mouth. The Alliance tends to 
be less papular among women 
than men and so do its lead- 
ers, though this is more true 
of Dr Owen than of Mr Steel. 

Labour is the strongest 
party among young voters with 
40 per cent against 34 per cent 
for the Conservatives and 24 
per cent for the Alliance. It is 


also Mr Bannock's strongest 
age group and it is the weak- 
est for Mrs Thatcher and 
Messrs Steel and Owen. 

The Alliance tends to do 
better among the two middle 
age groups while the 
Conservatives have their 
strength in the older age 
groups, particularly the over- 
655, as does Mrs Thatcher. 

So far as occupational groups 


are concerned the Conserva- 
tives do very much better 
than the professional ABs and 
the clerical Cls, while Labour 
does better among the skilled 
workers C2, but particularly 
among the unskilled and unem- 
ployed DE. 

What has become much 
clearer in recent months is 
that the Alliance draws a great 
deal of support among the AB 


Sax Age 

tflen Women 18— 
24 

25- 

44 

45- 

64 

65+ 

Class 
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and Cl classes, not at the ex- 
pense of the Conservatives but 
of the Labour Party, who are 
now in third place in both of 
these groups. 

With its bias in favour of 
the 25-44 age group the Alli- 
ance is becoming the party of 
the voters that the Americans 
call the yummies and yuppies 
— the young upwardly mobile 
and the young urban 
professionals. 

Dr Owen’s rise in popularity, 
which has taken him four 
points clear of Mr Steel, ap- 
pears to owe a great deal to 
his support among the AB and 
Cl voters while Mr Steel’s pop- 
ularity is skewed more towards 
the DE classes. He also has a 
Scottish and Northern bias 
while Dr Owen has a slight 
southern bias. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


part in the community - pro- 
gramme which provides for the 
long-term unemployed. 


Mortgage rise will 
not last long — Lawson 




MORTGAGES 


By our. Political Staff •’* 

MR NICKEL iL4WSON* tqld. t 
the Commons yesterday, he 
expected the one per cent . 
rise in mortgage^ rates to last; 
less than a year. . . - . ^ 

The Chancellor claimed 
that the benefits in income 
tax reductions in the budget 
would last for a full year'- 
while any extra burden Id 
mortgage interest would last 
only so long as the mortgage 
interest rate was higher— 
“which will be considerably 
less than-a year.” i 

Mr Lawson had bees, asked • 
by Conservative backbencher 
Mr Andrew Mackay how 
much inflation wonld be fu- 
elled by the “ short-sighted 
and foolish - increase in the 
mortgage rate by the build- . 
ing s3cieties. u 

During Treasury questions, 
Mr Roy Hattersley. . the 
Shadow Chancellor, said that 
for most home owners the 
rise In the mortgage rate 
will have wiped out any tax" 
cuts in the (midget . . . 

Later during Prime Minis- 
ter's questions. Hr ‘Neil 
Kinn ntfc, the- . Opposition 
Leader, challenged the Gov- 
ernment to introduce a sys- 
tem which would rive home 
buyers greater stability over 
mortgage repayments. 

He said the one per cent 
rise would cause - very great 
hardship to thousands of 
home-buying families. He 
asked the Prime Minister to 
support those building soci- 
ety chiefs who favoured - a . 
system of fixing mortgage, 
rates which was more ratio- . 
nal and would produce 
greater stability. 

Mrs Thatcher firmly ' 
rejected the demand saying: 

" Of course, I regret the one 


per cent rise in mortgage 
rates. ~ But I believe the 
building societies must be 
the best judge of the rates 
necessary to get in sufficient 
money to enable them to: 
copfeahac la _ane&>€h& .' del 
mand for mortgages/’- . , 

. Kb!- Tshmock - taunted Jhe 
Prime Minister for bring the 
head' 'of a '“high mortgage 
government,” He said the 
mortgage 1 rate had never 
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Mr Mackay . ; 

been in single figures since 
the Conservatives came to 
power/.-. ••• - • . 

- He said' Mrs Thatcher did 
not understand the immense 
.anxiety of a family with a 
£20,000 mortgage, whose pay- 
ments had- gone up £30 -a 
month since last- summer 
alone .** Does she. think it is 
right that they should be the. 
victims of short-term specula- 
tion by- ' big money 
speculators.” 

“I am so glad you are 
concerned;” replied -Mrs. 
Thatcher, “But I hope you 
win also consider the: need 
to keep council rates down 
to counteract the increase.” . - 
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7 Ministers have claimed that abolition would save ratepayers 
of the “big six" County Councils at least £50 mlon. a year. 
■' Yet they acceptthe independence of a top level Consultant's 
Study -revealing that abolition could cost ratepayers an extra £69 million annually, with transitional costs.aione 
of £250 million - and that services would suffer as a result! Despite a record-making 200 hours of Committee 
debate in the House of Commons, Government Ministers have not only failed to substantiate the savings claim, 
but have even recognised the possibility of some costs increasing. „ . 

Nor haye they been able to point out any other benefits of abolition. And they have only a fond hope that 
services will remain the same! An extra £69 million a year is a lot to. ask the ratepayer to pay for services 

to get worse. 

Shouldn't an enquiry be launched, before, 
the costs of abolition really take off? 
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Israel is returning to the bad old days of Haddadland 


From fan Black in 

Borj Raima! . South Lebanon 


agreement on “security ar- begins, there seems little tion controlling the road north After more than 1,000 days South Lebanese Army will ef- about setting up | 

rangements " with the Beirut doubt,, at . Basal-Bayada, a to the militant Shi’ite villages of war in Lehazum and 640 fectively collapse once the Is- nation between omcrn» 


THE *• iron .fist" that crushed Government at the abortive hauntingly beautiful promon- east of lyre. Israeli dead, there is a grow- raelis withdraw from Christian .ethnic units united 'by * wn> 

another 21 Amal fighters to Naqoura talks. Now* they are tory on the coast halfway be- The day before, Mr Rabin in g of 6°“?® toek to towns like _ Jeanne.' “The mon interest to P revc 5L out 


Salvador 

ministers 
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ihad’s men. clandestine i a m °tley assort* j 

The solution to Israel’s dl-‘ ment of. ] 


death yesterday may bring ponng over maps and examta- tween Unifil headquarters at landed by helicopter on a hill square one, but with new dis- SLA,” one high-ranking officer aiders coming-in to carry o u * . 1 1 f ■ 

temporal' relief to the retreat- tog unilateral options as the Naqoura and Tyre. just beyond the Irish Unifil advantages now that did not said, “wild find Its. natural di- terrorist activities, 

ing Israelis, but their only pullback accelerates. The edge of the new zone headauarters at Tibain. The exist before the invasion, The mentions.’’- M* Sabin, his crit- also bound- to „T}n * i 9 ' 

hope of blunting the sharp Israeli political and military then sweeps up in a gentle Irish contingent- is convinced relatively small size of the les say. is deluding himself if sort of Israeli ndim ana m _ _ _ yrlAyn 
edge of Muslim resistance is to sources insist that a final deci- arc, always more or less equi- that recent provocations bv emerging secuntv zone is he still believes he can rely on telligence presence 7- Tf| II fd jj - 

get out, and get out fast sion on the precise configura- distant from the border, along pro-Israali militiamen are being determined by the need Lahad’s men. -clandestine i a mouey 

fpv. tion of the planned security a ridge of hills to the majestic aLm^ & dislodging them from -to delude elements hostile to The solution to Israel’s dl-‘ ™ ent of Lebwwse jpumxow* 

T 7 h v, ««■“• zone has not yet been taken, nuns of Beaufort castle, the positions SSeto the security Israel — that is. as many Shi- lemma can only **** it back to will not be able to ke^P Michael White 

S The Defence Minister, Mr Litani river, the Christian . £E ttw “ to secur5t> ’ttes. as possible. Hd Tld dayTmd b id old wolf - Palratinian or ShJ-lte jmJlteMiu 

back to^he^borter* 11 ^ * * Yitzhak Babin, who feels he is stronghold of MarjayDun. and speculation Is relatively But a. proposed width of fire ways of Haddadland. The Sin — from the door. •: TfcTme ? vho toiled Mdasl- 

z 10 Tne DOraer - ciearrog up the mess created then across to the town of easy, -because all agree that Is- to eight. mUes^ from the inter- Bet and their local The Prime Minister. " &mw0i tile *H- 

The Israelis have never by lus lakud predecessors. Is HaSbaya in the Druze foothills ■ n el's conjon saaitoire in south national border does not put collaborators have already Shimon -Pores, has! said that J2ff-«^rehbtahop of San Sat- 
made any secret of their inten- safd to be so despondent about of Mount Hermon. Lebanon will end up' by being artillery or the dreaded been encouraging Amal- activ- Israel, is finally ending its wn cathedra!, 

tion to establish conditions dealing with Lebanon that he The plans may not have yet roughly the same as the bor- Katyusha rockets used by the ists near the security zone to. tragic involvement in wriicd Nicaraguan 

that would guarantee the simply cannot make up his been approved, but this final der enclave controlled by the Palestinians, and now by -the bead north and keep out "of Lebanon's internal affairs. Per- were wo 19 -whom 

safety of their northern fron- mind what to do. All the op- line Is now beginning to form, late Majo'r Sa’ad Haddad from Shi’ite resistance, .out of range trouble. A young woman was baps. Koteret Rashit magazine Nanon« ««• 5120.O0O 

tier and the peace of Galilee “ ons look bad. On Wednesday, for example, the mid-1970s until the 1982 of Galilee. shot dead in Haris,, near . commented yesterday — r ^tjT^nnrado American Hotel 

once the three-stage with- On the ground, there is al- Israeli engineers gave a dear invasion. Those who remember Crucial decisions' still have Tibnin, a fortnight ago, when the Israeli Government is still in w , f QnaPr 

drawal from Lebanon is com- ready sufficient Israeli move- indication when they evacuated ‘‘Haddadland’’ feel a sense of to be made. Israeli military one of these Shm Bet opera- behaving like Lot's wife: walk- tnree w* caividoreaQ 1 nielli ■ 

nletwl Thev hnnpri at first, na- merit to assess rouehlv where a fixed nnsitian at'the Siririiain Hem irnnv rattier than in^.n tinne wenf vnitip Hut lnnlrmr back all neao 01 * nc *** u.. 


drawal from Lebanon is com- ready 


pleted. They hoped at first, na- ment to assess roughly where a fixed position at the Siddiqiu deep irony rather than indig- sources acknowledge privately turns went wrong, 
ivdy perhaps, to reach an the new line will be drawn. It crossroads, an important June- nation now that It is returning, that General Antoine Lahad’s. Israeli officers now 


juog away but looking back 
talk the time.” 


Ahwaz citizens told to get out of town 


Iraq bombers leave 
Khomeini unmoved 
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Susangerd 


From David Hirst 
in Amman 


Iranian new year, Ayatollah ther. But if he does, trhen it 

Khomeini made no mention" of is out of our hands.” 

the recent battle .in the south- Tehran radio said yesterday 
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Baghdad 
harassed 
by Kurds 


me ictxm wauic -xu uic auutu- iciuau x«uu amu jcaiciudY 

era Iraqi marshlands or the that Iraqi aircraft attacked the 
JEcSFff terrible losses which the Irani- western H town of Dam. killing 

“Hi ans ru stained. The war would or wounding a number of 


DIVISIONS 

60 # 000 H 


^Tnd rtenSumT xnnarVntW ans sustained. The war would or wounding a number of 

so on, he said, “unless the people. 

?L J 0rC t iw t international community accept The Indian Prime Minister, 

^ato«^Lin^ bl ?n 5 i^ to ^ unish * &S& 

President Sad^L^iss^in^S Iran, he said, had not stated unilateral ceasefire in the war 
SwrtSroin tbe war and did not want war Iran diplomatic sources 

, * . . _ jn Baghdad said yesterday. 
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Ahvaz 


By Helga Graham 
IRAQ, already facing the on- 
slanxht of tbe Iranian army 
in the Sooth, now ™ 
cope with an Intensification 
of the Kurdish guerrilla war 


owng «« - maimed Wre. 

yesterday. 

— Colonel Roberto SatUvanre, 

a CIA-trained colnter-insur- 

i H a rl E« » r.« d ti? 

1979 military coup, will repeal 
detailed allegations against for- 
1 mer military colleagues still 
?Qpr| holding important government 
jOV/U. posts in Short Circuit, a Chan- 
nei Four film to be screened 
J ^ on Sunday night, the fifth aa- 

urds aiversaT ^ the *« iibisi,o P s 

Naming up to 20 military 
„ and civilian figures whom he 

® . tfc says worked closely with the 
racing the wv- JJ{ orious rightwing death 

squads organised by his fomcr 
nowhas^ to was a Robert 

d’AubuissoiL Colonel 

guerrilla war Santivanci accuses them of res- 


President Saddam Hussein was 
overthrown. 

Iraq yesterday issued a 


AL . 
QURNAH 


IRAN 


Jn the North. possibility for the 1980 murder 

Autonomy negotiations be- _ or subsequent cover-up of 


tween the Government and 
the Kurds broke down to 
January, since when the 


the archbishop, four American 
nuns and a prominent Chris- 
tian Democratic politician as 


i.L.hit The appeal was made in a 

th« >A - NUMBER of Iranian sol- message delivered to President 

diers injured by Iraqi nms- Saddam by two senior Indian 
tard ga^ln the mareh battles officials who arrived on 
were flytnjr to Britain last Wednesday night at the start 


The ^rnnfSr 11 ' Thev ^should ^ were to Britain ^ Wednesday night at the start 

S!v/T b midd?v 7 «n h sSd^ night, Hie Iranian embassy of •_ new, nonallgned peace 


Wednesday night at the start 


Euphrates j 


MAJNOON 

ISLANDS 


army reportedly has Increas- we u as the X9S1 killings of 
lngly resorted to a policy of two jjS agricultural aid advi- 


terror which, as in the Leta- sers — one ©f whom he says 


non, seems onto: to be stiff- was M qia agent. 




otherwise they would expose 
themselves to the danger of J5 SfSSitoi 
air raids and missile attacks ^ 111 ^° n d on - 
on “ vital economic targets ”* 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

around the city. Iraq planned ^ 

lo des ? oy them all. t . donH pea ; 

On the ground, Iraw claimed than war.” 


•-i s V/ 


be treated at a private hospi- The official Iraqi news 
tal in London. agency (INA), quoted Mr 

.. - - Saddam as saying he would 

send an immediate reply con- 
now or in the future. “ But we taming -“ practical and con- 
don t want peace that is worse structive suggestions to fadli- 
than war.” tate the initiative." He stressed 


BASRA* 


Bandar 

Khomeini 


entog popular resistance. 

Earlier this month, the 
guerrillas of the Kurdish 
Democratic Party attacked on 
Iraqi military convoy, of 
about M vehicles on the 
road between Zakho and 
Batufa, near the vital inter. 


ihat it had launched two small referring to Iraqi air raids, Iraq's willingness to reach " a 
offensives, the first an Tues- he said : “ Our people will not just and comprehensive peace 
day and the second yesterday, change our opinion under bom- in accordance with the princi- 
at unspecified locations east of bardment. Saddam Hussein pies -of international law, xnu- 
Basra - should not commit these acts, tnal respect of sovereignty and 

In a televised address to the and then the Iranian Govern- non-interference each 

Iranian people marking the ment would not comit the ei- other’s affairs,” INA said. 


IRAQ 


-■» * - 


Khorramshahr 


The title, Short-Circuit refers 
to the concept of having inter- 
, mediaries between tiic host 
government, the CIA and the 
Imilitaiy who acted like (uses 
— sacrificed to prevent a 
short-circuit if anything goes 
wrong. He chums that US 
angencies. notably the CIA, 


national highway that crosses ^meSilH. notably the CIA. 
V3PJ3L 5rer? aware of prospective 


^ABADAN 


Border fights expected 
as Gulf forces recover 


. Umm Qasr 


the KDP, the battle lasted 

all day; the Iraqis lost 2* --- a 

soldiers kUled, including two . to less detail— -And 

senior officers. treated wanly in Congress and 

in., _. w y __ 4 the media— concern events 

ssssssusss 

Retaliatory measures against 

civilians, the Kinds tqy, has ?fc rr i iSLtS 

not recently been the prae- 

tirr at Hw. inM .mv and ht ***& ..^“1 the _ death squads 


ter before or after. 

His allegations — previously 


SO Miles 




Retaliatory measures against 
civilians, the Kurds say, has 


™ diuounM by Scn.tV ,nd 

Jiavt SmSnflEnmSm House inteUlgencp committees 
dads increasing desperation. . . r#nAH . «,wi P h «vi« 


Last week when an am. 


last year in reports which the 
colonel’s backers call a 


By David Fairfaall My ended as casualties. They .cal pressures than a serious 

The next phase in the Iran- had • to launch their attack military attempt to win the 


Iraq war is likely to be a spo- through floodedjnarahes using « war. 


radio series of border engage- boats, where tanks could not - The Iranians used highly 


ments as each side fries to follow them, and with only motivated revolutionary guards 

Store small jackets of ter- limited artillery and air to lead their mtontiy assault, 

ritory held by the other, ac- support. The Iraqis replied with units 

cording to the latest British Eve? so they .seem to have of the presidential guard and 

militarv - intelligence caught the Iraqis off balance, unusually heavy commitment 

assessment but those that reached the dry of ground attack aircraft and 

T „_ !c ground to the west, crossing helicopter gunships. The Iraqi 

t 2» C the Tigris River and perhaps air force is now engaged in 

wL f °Lii e “ even straddling the main Bagh- the air on a scale that has not 

Uave peen auacoug un a HaH_ncra hi mum nnni- hM>n fnr nn fn 


, . . M4 , . dad-asra highway, were anni- been seen so far — up to 300 

SjjS hllated by the defenders fixe- sorties a 'day — a sign perhaps 

t^Prfo* 0 Ir ^>IrfS!: nCe Pn P° wer from three directions, both of President Saddam Hus- 

SSJKhJSSfSS ' The .Iranians, have kept their sein’s increasing desperation to 


rte **** foothold on the oil bearing end the war and a slowly in- 
" “ tDcni 0 „™ ra ‘ _ Majnoca Islands in the middle creasing confidence wmong his 

It may be all the Iranians 0 f the marshes, but they are pilots, 
are capable of for some time, no further towards their strate- There is still no definite evi- 
whiie they recover from the gj c objectives. They did not dence as to whether the four 
failure of their latest offensive commit all the troops they recent explosions in Baghdad 
across the Hawizah marshes have available on the southern were caused by sabotage or by 
north of Basra. .front, which suggests either surface-to-surface missiles (pos- 

That offensive, codenamed that they have other plans for sibly Soviet Scuds, with a 
Fatim Zahra by the Iranians, the next few months or that 300km range and 1,000 lbs 
involved about 100,000 men, this latest offensive was more -warhead, secretly donated by 
about a fifth of whom proba- the result of desperate politi- Syria, Libya or North Korea. 



nesfy to Iraqi opposition ete- whitewash. 

ments Inside and outside the Colonel Santivancz says that 

country expired the army 8 group called the MtilUiy Se 


country expired the army 
launched a massive opera- 
tion. hacked by, artillery and 
helicopters, to' hint down 


entity Committee selected 
death squad targets. He alleges 
that Its members in the- early 


army deserters mad guerrilla ! mo* Included two ministers 


suspects in the Kurdish area 
«f ArblL 

The KDP said 20 villages 


tu the Duarte Government and 
a colonel said to be on the 
CIA payroll. The key man in 


were ombed s four vilagts many of the killings fr allegW 


were severely damaged and to be another colonel who was 
as many as 250 people killed « veteran of Nicaragua’s 
or injured. Samoa dictatorship. 

Baghdad then sent a dele- — — — — 

gatioo from the Defence g 

Ministry to Mosul to discuss lv1 t ATlQffO 
the reorganisation of the UX vlldUui 
anqy to tbe North, hut the 
KDP kidnapped some of the 

party’s bodyguard and seized TOUT KEOl 
top secret army papers in- t'vUJ. kJ 

33 m ““ 

Badlnan area to recover the „ The Quecn^ expects 


tour stop 


By Patrick Keatley. 

Diplomatic Correspondent 
The Queen expects to visit 


documents, bnt were unable 1 to October during a - 


to prevent them being Caribbean tour aboard me 
smuggled into the * liberate* E. 0 ?" ^ Britannia. Her 

area controlled by the KDP. ■**?*“* . cal1 will be j\a>- 


Prison train : some of the 450 Iraqi prisoners of war arrive in Tehran 


Murdoch joins the movie moguls 


main port of call will be Nas- 
sau in tbe Bahamas, where (he 
prime ministers and presidents 
of the 48 Common wealth coun- 
tries will open their 1985 sum- 
mit on Octobe 16. 

Tbe Queen, as Head of the 
Commonwealth, will entertain 


Prom Alex Bmmmer communications group, is would challenge the determina- Ianta-based cable news network before the summit bemns ** Cbt 

iu Washington symptoamtic of the pressures tion of the networks to cover and Senator Jesse Helms over The i>r; m n 

Mr rupert Murdoch’s new which all the networks have the news. a joint effort to consume CBS. Minister or Orenada ”*5 

g” teen under since Sena tor Jesse Apart from their .daily half- . Heims, a rfrhtyin, papnU.t Blai „. »d a, to™*” 


CHANGES 


mcations industry CBS, best known, for its President or the Pope is shot; Helms-Turner alliance, if. that that basalso rece j red * n v|- 

+ - Mr £^ d ^\JS ws -^ rpo r a ' *"!? broadcasting, is m when there are elections in » what it proves to be. is not tations frS BarSl Vidn . 

tion, with. its_$250 million in- a state of virtual siege from a|r; when important decisions ».much.» it might succeed, dad and thei t&wil.m. 


S& 5S2« « 


studio owners including Gulf Turner. The shares of RCA, fierce comDetition for ratines. and 311 Powerful — to a new milp<T T«-in? n i 

and Western Industries and the parent - company of NBC, wi n Dut ou * the news, whft- disease sweeping America, cor- cat nmK ch “ VD ' e 1 , logisti- 

Coca Cola, which have pushed have been soaring in the last “ e Bews * wn&t porate raidiiig ’ ff 10 tr >’ 

aside the. great Hollywood few days and the smaller * f 2j e J2L 1 . The chants ar. that -uu 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN NEWSPAPERS, 
JOURNALS AND PERIODICALS. 

The publication of advertisements in newspapers, joumafs or period- 
icals and associated services will be standard-rated from X May 1985: 

Details are in Budget Notice 8/85. 


^ ^•SS ^ras *" dayS “ d •* Such ™pM Si s is the trtdi. -.that rtilt 

B. Mayer to Dmdd O. Selzrtickf 1 ■ ■ ■JllWH.r I tion beaten ilnto the networks ? eIlze ' wh «’ e 1,600 British 

iSra Capital City I ' h J likes of Paley and : anot her troops- are stationed, is being- 

Xd. V f Gcddenson, and the other P^dalor wIU _come_ -up _tfa e considered. - 


REGISTRATION AND DEREGISTRATION. 

From 20 March 1985 the VAT registration turnover limits have been 
raised to £L9,500a year or£6,500inany one quarter. 

These limits apply to everyone who Is required to be registered on 
orafter20.Marchl985. 

If your estimated turnover (including VAT) will be £18,500 or less in 
the year beginning 1 June 1985 you can apply for deregistration from 
Uune 1985 now. 

If you have been registered for two years and your turnover 
(including VAT] has not exceeded £19,500 in each of those years and is 
unlikely to exceed that level in the year then beginning you can apply for 
deregistration afterl Junel985. 

Details of these changes are in Budget Notice 1/85 which also 
explainshowtocancelyourregistration. 


B. Mayer to David O. Selznick. 

Like Capital City Com muni - 
cations, which this week 
launched a successful bid for 
tbe American Broadcasting 
Company, 'Mr -Murdoch's inter- 
ests in the films appears more 
pecuniary than creative. 

His interest in breaking into 
the movies has been known for 
some time following his unsuc- 
cessful effort to take over 
Warner Communications last 
year. It is part of a strategy to 
have a vertically integrated 
communications group with a 
finger in all parts of the in- 
dustry from newspapers to ca- 
ble television, from magazines 
to film. 

A Hollywood enterprise, par- 
ticularly one with the rights to 
George Lucas’s Star "Wars 
triology, is clearly a tremen- 


ereauvity was the hallmark of nauciary responr toppled in a bloody roup bv 

the independent Hollywood t0 tiers. Xt has military leaders who were 

studios. ■?t n ni e ^n^° a i7 i0 ^ od and } h em 5 eives amsted in 

Tbe networks are news evasion by LS and Ca- 

statioos first and -the purvey- j^ouree^whS^ikes 7K„!?- e ribbean tro °P s - 

ors of sensationalism second. It * t ,, a f *nc>. ; 

is also coincidence that the , A " c token the course of ^ _ 

CBS hard news magazine 60- ISJfllSSfJ? 116 ** inking the TVT nvr/\/-i 
minutes — which goes out on J ^£* ei JSS, stron ^ capital J.TI V HS Oil 
Sunday night's — - regularly “ties, simply an anonymou 

outstrips Cagney and Lacey corporation -With no particular > -t ■ _ 

and Hill Street Blues in the a> ^ 3, ,** * s seeking to f hri mmi re 

ratings. It is often better itself by financial I/AIC llldl fl 

television. v ■ t . do i ng 50 il ha s 

But the campaigning prior- la *® n ti» nsk that the reative From Jan Rocha 
ities of 60-Minutes, Sunday a , news impulses which pro- in Sao Paulo 
a » , . . . . chat shows, long news segment , a network will be over- Prcsiripm 

5 Rupert Murdoch: aiming from Capitol Hill, the soup whelmed by accountant who Tancredo Neves, 

for multi-media control lines in America's inner cities J® fu »y understand ihe ^ 1 '^ C0 ? d . °^ cra ; 

and film crews seeking to cheims^ pC _ a .complicated in- 


dous asset for a communlca- . . and film crews seeking to obstruction is »«! 

tions company seeking to build Storer Communications Group, make sense of complex arms Oustry. This indeed is how the recover-; »</ l0 , . , 

a base in the highly competi- a large cable network, is being control negotiations are not iSS en< *2 Ty * Darr 51 1 F Zanuck. m Bra7l!ui s 

tive cable television race and pursued with vigour by necessarily the priority of the ‘Ots Century Fox’s greatest Ono nr ri, 5 ,. P ^L - 

in the burgeoning field of "weaUhy dissident investors'. money men at capital cities. name, might have yied a slick *‘ ha oper. 

video cusettes. By putting so K is^ clear that the days The oew ABC owners, with Australian newshaper „ould h. h .'hit rl ! sld r , ' t , “ l4 |1C 

much new capital into 20th when the power brokers like their reputation for frugality, publisher. " “ « able (o lean a com- 

Century Fox, In exchange for William PHey of CBS, doaii- are already reportedly scepti- While this rearrangement of ?n - , ,r ° \ r *>P 0 rt 


much new 
Century Fox, 


Century Fox, in exchange for wuuam raiey or aomi- are aireaay reporteaiy scepti- rou rearrangement of In a nounV^w , , 

a 50 per cent stake, the owner nated broadcasting and cal about the wisdom of pay- America s broadcasting and first "„' paper » m * l»*t thr 
of the Times and News of the national affairs are numbered, lng vast sums of money to entertainment man cues on vmergeney operation— on 


Further Information. / 

These Notices a re, available, with hefp if you | 
need it from local' VAT’ offices. You will find the 1 } 
addresses in telephone directories under “Customs ^ 
and Excised 

ISSUED BY HM CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. 




of the Times and News of the national affairs are numbered, tag vast sums of money to entertainment map goes on the tin* *S? n S r ®pPWlwn— «m 
World has also assured that to'*ce the British press barons broadcast the 1988 Olympics. Federal Communications Com- had kIL. . “ s ‘nauguration, 
the huge funding is available 311 d the old style Hollywood Why not show more soaps mission, which regulates the 0 r ™°'f * benign 

for making new commercial moguls these Individualists are instead ? television industry, appears de- ? eni ed by the 

film successes to danger of becoming extinct. Mr Murdoch will certaintly tenmned to only assume a pr v|?^ n ‘ i ai spokesman. 

The independent film studio, There are those who will ar- be more interested in how his minimum -role advising divesti- nin*. 50 ■ n Sao Pau to, at least- 
like the enduring image of the gue loudly about the impor- movies can be transferred to tores of stations and tbe like Sux pn 5 0ners arr said to have 

all-powerful American tele- tance of Dallas and dynasty — tape or cable television than when there appears to be dm- rtnri*, ana xn ? ny wre injured 

vision empires, has been CBS’s. and ABC’s most success- expensive follies such as Bur- ger of a monopoly conflict tKm.o f rebellion by several 

changed for ever by this ful creations — to the weU- ton and Taylor in Anthony and Unfortunately tlwv ■ Prisoners In the slate 

mHi hainv nf in anrAwi 4ha XlanniM +Vi o JTnv ctnHmc Lnn. J. T .I _ « •lave Pi nilptltiar,- Pmiimw 


in waicn me most nasny ftiuHiwma me »yi «»k are to oe seen and not lin-jr* “ notice shock 

of tbe networks, fell to a rightwing fringe headed by ness is the disclosures of talks and creativity takes ps ®®nned the prison, flr- 

smaUer virtually unknown Senator Jesse Helms who between Ted Turner of the At- place, C0M throwing le&igu 


fcjtio* IJSk> 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Emission limits apd lead-free 
petrol planned for 1988 


Iberiati 
talks 
hit snag 


cut pollution 
from earis 


STEiS? S? ESteSI*?*^ P^deot of 

.. ,? ew ' S®neratioQ of can be reached by newer tech- 1 Gin]in^° U A^r^f« M ^f lerS ’ ^ r 
clean cars, burning lead- nology:-r almost certain] jrthe' Gl?h ? Andrwrt3 ’ strove in 
aDd . producing “ lean-hum " engine of the 


liSj '' ♦Vv From nor own Correspondent 

|W I ■ ;■ in Brussels 

. Foreign Ministers of the 

I ... EEC and their top officials 

« A • were bogged 'down last >nigfat 

InTI-f^Tl m tbelr talks with Spain and 
I I J |»II II I . Portugal. Officials said that al- 
-*■ though the outline? of accession 
terms was already agreed, nrin- 
— ^ istera * a <*d a long list of tech- 

. nical- problems, mostly to do 

KjI with faeries and agriculture. 

Throughout vesterdav — the 

OIS with 'ngra ot more than > 3 , J h LJSSSf ,, 2 


producing 


IB. vain to eliminate the oirtstand- 

..-ap *!*’• rcitehless aimasphenc'l><ffi kikd which FoSS^JK \rill vm- *“* jechiucal differences. He 

E^_2S« fumes, will dnce at Bridged iSJSi&Z SISi 

lfi .. ■•a-fc'': be roning on European roads this year - weU ** ,nT1 ting them to make 

• ■ -.ari ^ r *>y the end of the decade. Despite these ' concessions ?°i?5 essl f m * m round table 

« i . EjTi >' strict limits on exhaust Westfte rman y has J®* 3 - L,ast 3loweirer i 

'■ *' »i, P^ «tion were agreed in prin- the real Sir from the 55* fiS* of ® 

• ".i n .f v CI ? 1 ? hy EEC environment and technical ' tussle. Driven bv 3f“ le,ne 2Li£ tf ft looked as if 

cj 5*?“**™ .y^erday, after 18 domestic politj caj miteage o ver 

'* -rrtjyi * hours of hard bargaining. The the widespread acid rain dam- to he recalled for 

'-•> agreement, which should end age to GetW foreS. bSS ***** „ . •' 

\ I; . years of political wrangling, has Cajoled, hussled and „ 1x1 ] ? * ns »t? ,e British Foreign 

j"' •’Mur-, S ^ts * timetable for the goaded the slow-moving Com- ® ecreb ? 1 Geoffrey Howe, 

■' ■ 1 ^hanges to he introduced be- m unity into talcing elective fh^Ji firn J °P n yesterday to 

’"•’v***- 5, tween 1988 and 1994. action! 11 rawiye the idea of a two-speed Euro- 

-• •■•irrji./T, ,b .The EEC Environment Com- West Germany has also won “ id the 

missioner Mr Stanley Clinton the right to totromfce moS ° f . Ro ? e should n®t be 

fc* Davis, said it was a ^ major incentives to buyers, from ffaic w favour of a fresh 

• and pS Sr pl f 

' : :s* K? e ' national governments for com- The directive Speaking to the French In- 

' Pronusit^ on fiercely-held be- day ' strtate for International Rela- 

, . • v c . liefs. For a long time this- apJrJ^l bv S? Da«i?h tjons ' he strcssed Britain’s 

. ^ issue has cast a miserable commitment to Europe, 
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Paris to detail 
polling reforms 
within 2 weeks 

From Campbell Page He denied that the govern- 

in Paris ment was doing things at the 

The Government has prom- last moment, and said that in 
ised to announce by Easter its the last 100 years, with the 
controversial proposals to in- possible exception of 192S, 
troduce a degree of propor- electoral changes hud never 
tional representation in next been decided so far in advance 
year's parliamentary' elections. Two farmer prime ministers 
A projection published in j n the ranks of tlie opposition, 
the magazine Le Point, and yjr Jacques Chirac and Mr 
based on voting intentions ex- Raymond Barn*, issued a joint 
pressed during the recent local statement defending the 
elections, shows ihat the left present system 
would be crushed under the The extreme right National 
present two-round system. Front, which won 11 per cent 
President Mitterrand would of the vote in the European 
have to try to fulfil the el re l inns last year and 8.8 per 
remaining two years of his cent in the recent local elec- 
presidential mandate with a lions, does not .share the reser- 
National Assembly m which cations ot the conventional 
i b ? J °£S. 0a!JOn ?¥*** and UDF right about proportionality be- 
held 333 seats, liis own Social- cause of the obvious benefits 
1 st Party 12S seats and the to a party or its size. 
^ 0 ^P u 5 ,sts • seals ', . Other projections show that 

. Th* Socialists are being ent- a fully proportional sv-tem 
icised in general for wanting would deprive the RPR and 
to change fhp present system UDF of un absolute majority 
and in particular for having next year unless thev allied 
waited for the local elections their 20 Ti seats with the 
to provide dal ailed information National Front’s 42. 
about the mood of the elector- A mixed system of majority 
ate and about ways m which voting in departments with 
the system could be changed less than 540, uou inhabitants 
m the party’s own interest and proportionality in the 
_ Mr Laurent Fabius, the larger departments would give 
Pmne Minister, in a television jhe UDF and RPR 27fi seats 
broadcast on Wednesday eve- and the National Front 18 


>nada 


shadow over the Community 

That shadow has been lifted »°t attend the 

this mnming," he said meeting it. is also a M permis- 

The Iartand- oerhao* tririri ^ ve directive, which means 
est ^acle in ^ coan ^^ could, if they 

remains to be negotiated^Be- ^?, n K- reailty ’ » 5 a ‘wfactarers 
tween now and the end of ^ e d by market 
June, experts must obtain j[° rces . t0 dean cars. 

V* exact figures for a new Euro- lbe 

pean emission standard which “7f the vast ma- 

take account of driving condi- J ^T' a ^~ wi] r 1 simply 

tions and haWts here, but pro- I? 115 ? - non " 

duce the same pollution curb- vehicles. If you 


SELF-EMPLOYED? NO PENSION WITH YOUR JOB? KEEP THIS RAGE. 


Tefuse registration for non- 
complying vehicles. “If you 
want ’to sell cars, you will 


ing effect as the tough US i 3111 *• • ■ *1 car % yo 4 

stSidards. ^ . have to produce them' to the 

The European standard rep- °ew standards ” said one Com- 

resents a concession by West m ^ on ffi . a t aL . . 

Germany, which wanted US ministers also approved 

standards simply to be adopted 


legislation compelling 


wholesale by the EEC. Britain, member states to, ensure that 
France, and most other conn- bMd-firee petroL as used by 
tries argued that American lean-burn engines or 

conditions, with large cars ca^ysed^exhausts, be available 
being driven at. low speeds, bs Lu - < * er * , , . 

could not be made to work in .complex formal^ for 

Europe. the new emission standards will 

Bonn’ lias also given up its seek to reduce sharply the 
original demand for controls to- amoant " of tojac carbon monox- 
Vbe introduced on all new cars id ?. hydrocarbons and nitrous 
‘ by the end of the 1880s. That ox,des P««P*d into the atmo-. 
would have obliged manufac- sphere by conventional ex : 
turers to fit US-style catalysts hausts. The ..nitrous, oxides — 
to conventional exhaust sys- “uox ” . are held by West 

ems. Britain again led the op- Germany to- be a , pnnopal - 
position, with its minister, Mr component of add rain. 

William Waldegrave, arguing British-, ministers have 

that the catalysts are expen- stressed the. : environmental 
sire, - fuel-hungry, - and health benefits of an early in- .. 
unreliable. ■' • . j-.- • trtductipd rfjead-free petroX...: - • 

West Germany- luS nOw- ac- Leslies 1 , , comment, page JL2; . . . 
cepted that except on larger : Anfh<^ Tucfcer, page 21 

Geneva gets- down 
to real business 

.%y HeU> Pick . .. enced negotiators .on both 

* r The US and the ; Soviet sides. Mr Max Kampelman,- the 1 
Union have decided that the head of the US 4eam, Who also 
time for preliminaries at the leads the group, on spaces will - 
Geneva arms talks is, over. Del- face Mr Yuli Kv it s in &ky, who 
e gates agreed yesterday that is widely known in the West 
detailed work should begin for his “walk in the woods” 
next week on the three key in 1983. 
issues on their difficult and . Mr Viktor Karpov, the 
complex agenda — - intermedi- Soviet delegation chief, will 
at e-range nuclear ■ weapons, lead tbe Soviet ride in the 
strategic missiles and space group handling strategic arms 
weapons. - curbs. 

After yesterday's full ses- Each of the' three groups are 
sion. an unwieldy affair with due to meet twice a week, 
almost two dozen, delegates da probably for three to - four 
each side, negotiators . an- weeks. There would then be a 
nounced that they had agreed further plenary meeting ."to 
to activate the three working underline .that the throe, issues - 
groups set up to handle the are' later-related,. and to assess j 
agenda. progress or otherwise. 


"I hope to get a 
£65,927 lump 
sum and a 
pension of 
£19,520 a yeaX #t 


Mr]. Newsagent, Dover 
Aged 34. " 

Mr J. would pay £40 (£28 net with tax relief at 30%) 
a month over 31 years. . 



"After 23 years 
^ in the plan I 

f> could get a 
lump sum of 
£43,206 and a 
pension of £12,793 a yearf't 



1 


"I never got 
round to 
'*** saving for a 
pension— we 
try to get by or 
£57 a week for two." 




Mr L. Self-employed quantity 
surveyor, Wrexham. Aged 42. 

Mr L would-pay £70 (£49 net with tax relief at 30%) 
a month! 


MrD. Retired Plumber, 

Durham City Aged 70. 

The state pension is currently less than £60 a week 
for a married couple. 
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a tax-free lump 
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plus a 
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income. 


£ Sizeable reduction in your personal tax bill. 

£ Big tax-free lump sum available when you retire. 
£ Guarantees you a lifetime pension, too. 


Application 

Form 



Furthermore, should you die before retirement all 
}Ojr contributions vrould be refunded free of income 
tax and capital gains tax. 

So you can see that if you do not have a pension 


1 The decision suggests that -The talks will then adjourn 
0£e Soviet Union’s bitter reac- for a month or so for the two 
uon to President Reagan’s sue- sides to digest ihe negotiations 
cessful drive to fund more MX so far. 

missiles is not being allowed After that; the two countries 
to interfere with the negotia- ahn . . to ■ establirii a pattern 
tions, or at least witb. their where the talks will be in ses- 
mechanics. It also shows that sion for two-month periods, fol- 
the two superpowers prefer lowed' . ' by a . similar 
not to get bagged down over adjournment 
their profound differences ■ on The Reagan Administration 
space weapons and that in- hopes that interim agreements 
stead, are at least willing to will emerge, and that .the 
explore each other’s positions Soviet Union will not maintain 
more carefully. ■ . - its stand that there can only 

The three working groups be an overall package involv- 
are headed ’by senior, experi-ing ail "three elements. 


NO PENSION PLAN? 

_ missing 1 taxandcapitelgainstax . 

By mvesting . in a pension plan you can take So you can see that if you do not have a pension 

advantage of the considerable tax concessions its a sad waste of a golden opportunity. With the Sun 
available to people who pay for their own pensions. Alliance Personal Pension Ran you could be enjoy- 
The current tax laws allow you to contribute up to ing the fruits of your woridong after it is over Without 
17j£% of your earnings* into a pension plan and your pension plan, the income tax you pay when 
get fuU tax relief on all of it you're working is lost and gone forever. 

... . If you. pay tax-at the basic rate of 30% and 
.contribute £100 a month into a pension fund, if ; 



PAY WHAT YOU CAN AFFORD 


Ik this 
| FREE, no- 
l obligation 
! iUnstration 


| If you would 


Stockholm 
hopes are 
growing 


Greeks in 
crisis over 
election 


would cost you only £70 net! Furthermore, if you pay . Your income may vary. Hopefully, it will keep on j like to see 

tax at the higher rate of 45% it would cost you just going up, and you will want to increase your | a Personal 

£55 for every £100 you want to put into the scheme, contributions. This is possible, right up to the l Illustration of 
This illustrated figures can be so spectacular they maximum 17^% of your earnings*. { the benefits 

take some believing! For instance, if you started at If, however, there comes a time when money is j y° u could 

age 38 and saved £50 a month until retirement at tight, the. Personal Pension Plan allows you to j receive if you 

65 your projected cash fund would be no less than reduce your contributions — and, if things are critical, I joined the 


Yes please, I 

I would like to { 

see what pension i 
benefits you can j 
illustrate for me. i 


I understand that no obligation and no cost 15 
involved in my request. 


LSmr^me^ 

Forenames fin hiDL 


85-nation 


-Illustration. 


Stockholm: The 85-nation • Athens: Greece faced a . , 

European disarmament confer- possible . constitutional crisis rUiltxXlUSC 
once ends its -fifth session yesterday .after the Coosem- .’ni lie -trrifT nn ' 
todav amid optimism among, live ^Opporition refused: to ac- WUSirmiUiL 
Nato delegates that an agree- cent a parliamentary derision - -. • • 
ment on measures to reduce on the procedure for electing a THE T 

the risk of conventional war newjhe>i of state. • l_ 

may at last be taking, shape,. Far Uamwrt last ..Personal Pf 

‘ ised the acting President Mr rt 

’ There has ' loamus Alevm. a promin^t because of S 

progress session, toe Socialist. who Is speaker of the • v . 

Frencfa delegate, Mr . House, to cast what could be a YOU receive ] 

Gaschignard, said _yMteTflay. , vote when deputies at fhA births 

The discussion Uas_i been elect a new head gtatelater atlfte nignes 
ttore reatisfac, Jess political mon tk ' In ddditii 

and more to the point. New- Democracy, the conser- q . a. ku.--.__ 

He «ad other delegates from vative party, walked out /and . pTul AuloJlC 
lcnte and neutral countries said it wouhi Jaot recbgftisc the faxes whic 
Mid thS liowd tmt negotta- Socialist candidai^, Mr . mstos tMC^, W{l)e. 
tfflL on drafting a .conctoffing Sartzetaiis, as : PceSld«it if ; Mr .mUOl fasten 

l«t a S5idWta 0>e vol^ Wtcrm^d .«* :: ^ atura]1 , 

’ U S*ion of eo^denco - ^TS^nSSSfe 

■building measures -aimen « daim that' Mr Aievras was con- . OHrenremer 
reducing the mfc-.or wu gtitutionaliy /barred. irom rot- . /a 

breaking out in Europe by ac- « jj you do,' not accept ullTu Ql yOU 
cideut or (last nighm d^rion.;jdu.do ; 

become more detailed and spe n - 6t aa^pt.- the. :rdles . of de?n«^ 
rific since tha setting np f f racy,’- a 3 »kcsm^ for- .naretodeducti 
two working., groups-. -in eJgnrepoitecS. ^ -t-ttehgure 

.^cember. jftr/Sarts^tal^.a.judl^^ depend -tin pro 


£157,368t (based upon current bonus rates which 
.are not. guaranteed and can pf course vary). Y>u 
could take this as a fuU pension of £25,677 p.a,— or 
. as a lump suiii of £51,708 tax-free, wih a reduced 
pension of £15,310 (based on current annuity rates). 


stop them altogether provided you start paying I Sun Alliance 
again within two years the fund will accept your I P erson al 
contributions as before. . 1 Pension Plan, 

The younger you start contributing, the greater j just complete 


THE TAX-MAN'S CONTRIBUTION 


the reward However, at any age younger than 65 
(and still working) you can join the scheme. At the 
outset you select a retirement age between 60 and 
70, but even that is flexible when you come to retire. 

For a Personal Illustration of the lump 


j and post the 
[.coupon (no 
* stamp 
I needed) to:— 


tin? RrSdcnt*^ m* '• Personal Peijskxis are outstanding ■ investments sum and pension that you can afford 
iPis* ealw^the - because of the conadoa]^ tax COTC^sscaisyou get and which vrill suit your future needs, 
!t wStrouid* be a . %u receive maximum r^ief on your contributions— just complete and post the coupon. It 

stetfiSS highest rate you payon y°ur earnings. . won't even cost you a stamp. 

• u . J ^addition/yourcontributk^ f ~ 7 

. Sun AHiance.Fund which is. free of most U.K. \ 

££ taxes, which means your investment can grow *"**”_" ,. L 


: . 'Naturafly, your pension cheque is subject to- 
mcome' tax, but if you decide you want a lump sum 


If there is anything further you wish to know aboul ihe 
plan our lines are open each weekday - evening until 
8 o’clock. Experienced staff will be happy to help. 

Just cell us on: . 

Horsham (0405) 59009 ^ 


I Sun Alliance, 
* LDM Dept, 

j FREEPOST, 

I Horsham, 


i RHL21ZA, 
j before 29th 
1 March 1985. 


rV-rnpaKfw i 

Name of Broker/Agent (if any). 


The minimum amount you may invest m your | 
pension each month is CIO. The maxanum invest- j 
mentis \7\i% of your earnings * * 

LI plan to invest £ each month * 

(UOMIKIMUMI I 

(ie C30, £50. £70, £100... or any other amount : 
you wish to choose). | 

nrlphnloinwwar. wrhu>i.f| 

■MINIMUM TKY1 n< 1 1 


■MINIMUM 000 pa) 1 

3.1 intend to retire at age I 

Isrieci any age Iran 60 to TO ■ 
This n b««d on ri* Compofy'^ undenuotlinQ Bl cunwt !•« | 
*nd bland Ramne pneinv . 

AadibbcnlviopMtoiUKM^nititUna^ lunodoni | 

t /Vi qBl eK dOIfacrSon Alhmnia London A wnwn o t Co |jj. ■ 

SMHPWvLinr Lnodoo EteN SAB Fbq m Ehgfaiid 894616 1 j 


two wo 

-^cember. 


'"n Amite the improved sW choseiibSr ttA SoriaiUft . Gmreni', 
Despite roe ami- ment after it derided^ to a .sur- 

S 1 '! 16, 2r anariin thSr prise move,' hot. ^to back ;the 
■Wert r ^!S r ?^to P tfie ronEK proLW^toro Constantine 

ary, 1984— Reuter. , . .. .. - Ke ^ er ‘- • ' i 


■ third pf your b^iefits can - be taken in this way), 

: - aro defined as gro^ earned ktcome Jess certain deduchons like business expenses and capita] allowances. You do not 

. have to dedud any personal allowances. {If you.were ban before 1st January 193-4 a higher limit than 17)4% appfies.) 

b ■ t-TheSgures shown in .flreabove examples are projected benefits 'assuming current bonusand annuity rates continue. Future bon uses 

depend -tin profits yet to earned- and so cannot be guaranteed. Annuity rates will depend mainly on interest rates prevaHtog when 

; .^p«acfflisteken.'. .. - • . a 
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Opposition leaders claim polling is rigged' 


Ershad heads for 
overwhelming 
vote of confidence 


THE 


Friday Ward! 22 10 S 5 


From Eric Silver 
in Dhaka 

President Hussein Moham- 
med Ershad was heading last 
night for an overwhelming 

vote of confidence in the Ban- 
gladesh referendum, hot for- 
eign correspondents who 
toured polling stations 
throughout the country yester- 
day found the official turnout 
figures unconvincing. 

With about one-third of the 
votes counted, the election 
commission announced that 
44135,190 had supported the 
President's policies to 199,585 
against. This represented a 
** yes ’’ vote of 95.5 per cent of 
the votes cast and a turnout 
estimated at more than 70 per 
cent. 

It was a contest without op- 
position and with none of the 
bustle and exuberance of a 
conventional election day. Vot- 
ing was steady in the rural 
areas, which have benefited 
from President Ersbad's decen- 
tralisation of authority and 
hope to benefit further. But 
there was a distinct lack of en- 


thusiasm in the towns, especially 
years of martial law. 

In many of the villages we 
visited, the most exciting event 
of the day was the arrival of 
our airforce helicopter, which 
drew Bengali crowds from 
every corner o£ the parched 
landscape- 

There were queues of voters 
in some villages, hut over- 
enthusiastic local officials had 
mobilised dozens of under-age 
boys to impress the visitors. 

Although President Ershad 
had promised a clean poll, 
there were ample opportunities 
for rigging and district admin- 
istrators had every incentive to 
gain favour by delivering a 
high turnout. 

Voters were not required to 
identify themselves and, con- 
trary to the normal practice in 
the subcontinent, their thumbs 
were not marked with indel- 
ible ink to prevent multiple 
voting. One Ershad supporter 
in Dhaka boasted to foreign cor- 
respondents that he had voted 
36 times. 

In Kanpur, General Ershad’s 
birthplace, correspondents 
found 125 consecutive names 


ticked off on the register-; by 
10.30 am in one polling 
station. 

One man at a polling booth 
in Dhaka said that he was paid 
to stand in a queue -pf voters, . 

During voting there was one 
death repeated in . Chittagong. 
Police said a soldier ~ accidently' 
fired his rifle outside a po&mg 
booth killing a bystaner 

In - Dhaka, bomb attacks 
killed ~a security - man and in- 
jured several others' before 
voting began. 

Police said the dead-seam 
guard ^ was bit by -a petro 
bomb in central Dhaka. 

Hundreds of firecrackers ex- 
ploded last night- across the 
country and eyewitnesses said 
many people were injured in 
Dhaka, Chittagong and Khulna. 

Police said it was the work 
of dissidents trying to disrupt 
the referendum which has 
been denounced by their lead 
ers as a ploy to legalise the 
martial law government. 

The Opposition has called a 
general strike to protest at the 
referendum and initial voter 
turnout was low. 












Firemen straggle to contain a fire in Airmedabad, where 
rioting between. Hindus and Muslims has claimed 10 lives 
in three days- Arson has been widespread 


boss for 
Pakistan 

.From Alex Brodxe 
in Islamabad 

.. Two days before the inaufeu^ 
ration of Pakistan's first 
elected parliament in eight 
years. General Zia has made 
his first major appointment — 
a general as the Director of 
the Intelligence Bureau. 

In previous civilian adminis- 
trations, the intelligence chief 
has reported directly to the 
prime minister. It seems clear 
that in the forthcoming admin-, 
istration, the general in charge 
will report to President Zia. 
rather than to the civilian 
prime minister who wQl 
emerge from Parliament 

General Zia's nominee for 
prime minister is Mohammed 
Rban Junejo, a landlord from 
Sind province and nominee of 
the Pagqra Muslim League, 
one of the two parties which 
has stuck with General Zia 
throughout his regime and 
which contested last month’s 
election boycotted by the main- 
stream political parties. 

Despite apparently having to 
take Mr Junejo over his first 
choice, another Sindi landlord, 
Elahr Box Somroo. the overall 
picture from General Zia's 
point of view is not unfavour- 
able. His Cabinet ministers 
who contested elections to the 
National Assembly and lost 
were dispensable. 


Democrat! Soviet 

proposes envoy 
aid for shot 
rebels I dead 


Tbur home 
could become 






From: Mark Tran 
in Washington 

AN influential congressional 
subcommittee, nodcr jts ^- 
tlvist chairman. Mr Stephen 

Solan- (Democratic, New 
York) has proposed giving 
35 million , to non-C’omaionlst 
Kampuchean rebels fighting 

the Vietnamese. 

The aid would be fu 2 ne )?® 
through Thailand and tn* 
guerrillas could 
money as they sec fit- The 
measure was approved n> six 

votes to three by 
committee on .Asian ana rm 
eifle Affairs. Mr Solar* said 
he was responding to a pub- 
lic request last inoath worn 
the Association of South-bast 
Asian Nations for help y> 
compel the Vietnamese la 
come to the negotiating 
table." Asean issued Its pi« 
following the recent Viet- 
namese battering 01 
Kampuchean rebel camps 
along the Thai border. 

Usually it Is the adminis- 
tration that comes to Con- 
gress requesting funds. In 
this case, Mr Solan — a lib- 
eral Democrat who opposes 

US funding for the Nicara- 
guan rebels -i- ' is ■ pressing 
the money into administra- 
tion 

He said the 35 million 
would have no military ef- 
fect and would give rise to 
unrealistic expectations of 
American support among (he 
resistance fighters. The Ad- 
ministration Itself, despite Its 
<«tb of supporting freedom 
fighters around the world, 
has flinched from supplying 
military aid to non-Commu- 
□1st groups 

While it has pumped 
money to the Afghan resis- 
tance and the Nicaraguan 
contras, it has only supplied 
humanitarian aid to the 
Kampuchean resistance. 

When pressed on this 
issue, the State Department's 
top official for Asian affairs. 
Mr Paul Wolfowitz, recently 
said he did not want to - be 
narty to an aid effort that 
was subject to the vagaries 
of Congress. The Administra- 
tion,- however, feels that the 
Asean countries themselves 
ran come np with the money 
easily enough. After the 
Vietnam war there Is little 
Incentive to get militarily in- 
volved In South-East Asia 
agaiu. albeit indirc&Iy. 

The sub-committee's deci- 
sion hits to be approved by 
the Tull Committee ou For- 
eign: Affahrs and -taen by the 
whole House. 


j From Ajoy > 

in New DelM • ■ ' 

a soviet embassy official . 
a j ...M.tArdaY bv Mil.' 


aSSdTi ■‘hunt* the 

k Th^unmen fired ««■ shots f 

1 ZTEjm roundabout’ ’ 

Kiw that Mr Victor 

! Kharchenko, aged 4B. * *emor < 

cSSSrmV 

nomie division, died oft the 

5P Witnesses said the t jwnmen. 
wore “of Asian origin. : 

Police launched the bun! for.,, 
the killers within M minutev 
of the attack, m the Indian • 
capital's diplomatic enclave.;; 
Homos and hostels * 

Afghan and Iranian btudents ” 
live were searched. ■ ■ ; 

The Pros,*. Trust of India , 
(PTI) news agency said that'., 
police earlier this. week raided .. 
the offices of Afghan. Inman ., 
and Palestinian refugee an$ t 
political exile groups as part . 
of a search lor another Soviet, 
diplomat missing here since. • 

Sunday. . , , , .. 

Mr Khitziclu'nko s wife. 
Nina, and his Indian driver. ( 
escaped with only minor cuts . 
from flying glass as the win- 
dows where shattered. 

The murder came only days , ; 
after the mysterious disappear- ■ 
ance of Mr Igor Ghvia. a third . 
secretary in the embassy's m- , .. 
formation department, which., j 
has rocked the Soviet diplo- W 
matic community. 

Pollee vesterday sealed air* . 
ports, railway stations and Dus'. . 
depots and checked people 
leaving the capital. 

The spot where the shooting- • 
happened, in the central 
Chanakyapuri district where . 
most foreign missions are situ*- • 
ated, was* cordoned off and 
tracker-dogs were brought »n 1 
as part of the hunt for the 
killers. 

PTI said that four 7,fi5mm 
calibre bullets, fired through 
the side windows and rear of "• 
the car, hit the envoy in thr 
head. The assassination "had • 
all the touches of processional- - 
ism," PTI said. M 

PTI reported that officers of - 
India's intelligence and secu- 
rity services yesterday joined 
police m their search for Mr . • 
Ghoji, aged 37. who vanished'. ... 

I after an early morning walk 
a Delhi park on Sunday. His 
car was found nearby. 

Neither man appear on- .. 
Delhi’s current diplomatic list. ... 

No one has claimed responsi- 
bility for the murder. -• 


Rivalries hold up 
hostages’ freedom 


From T. R. Lansner 
in Jolo, Philippines 
MILITARY authorities believe 
they have finally trapped Mus- 
lim rebels holding three for- 
eigners hostage on this south- 
ern island after more than two 
weeks of sporadic clashes. 

It is claimed that the mili- 
tary operation, which has left 
at least 10 soldiers wounded. 
- an estimated 20 civilians dead 
and an unknown number of 
rebel casualties, was launched 
after bickering among negotia- 
tors seeking the hostages 
release. 

An American writer. Mr 
John Robinson, and a West 
GennaQ architect. Mr Helmut 
Herbsty were abducted last No- 
vember, and a Japanese free- 
lance journalist, - Shigehiro 
■ Isbikawa, was taken captive 
after -apparently attempting to 
make contact with the rebels 
earlier this month: 

■ The kidnappers, members of 
the Moro National Liberation 
Front, initially set a 325,000 
ransom for the first men 
seized, but later dropped the 
demand; They have demanded 
$150,000 for the release of the 
Japanese. 

A plan for handing over the 
American and German hos- 
tages at the end of February 
' to the Pakistani ambassador, 
failed -when he 'could not pro- 
duce official accreditation. An- 
other release ' was foiled on 
March 4^ according to Crown 
Prince Ismail Xirara. of the 
island's Sultanate of Suiu, 
when soldiers swooped. 

''They will go to the length 
of sacrificing the life of our 
soldiers to satisfy the whims 
of some political leaders." 
Prince Kiram said. He claimed 
that the military operation was 
launched to ruin negotiations 
he was .holding with rebel 
leaders, because of local politi- 
cal rivalries. 

. Jolo was the scene of some 


of the most intense fighting 
■between government forces 
and secessionist Muslim rebels 
between 1972 and 76. In 1974, 
much of the chief town, Jolo 
was levelled by air raids and 
naval bombardments after 
rebels overran government* gar- 
risons and seized it. 

Military sources claim that 
thousands of newly trained 
guerrillas have landed on Jolo 
and Mindanao earlier this year 
from training bases in the Ma- 
laysian state of Sabah on Bor- 
neo island, which is less than 
six hours away by speedboat. 

However, local people with 
regular contacts with rebel 
forces on Jolo say that no- 
where near this number ar- 
rived, but admit that there has 
been a small but steady flow 
of weapons to the island over 
the last year. Estimates of 
armed guerrilla strength on 
the 100-aquare mile island 
range from 5,000 to 7.000. 
Fighting them are more than 
2.000 troops equipped with 
helicopters and armoured cars, 
backed by thousands of local 
militia men. 

Over the past eight years, 

g overnment and rebel forces 
ave maintained a pasture of 
armed non-aggresiori, with 
troops keeping to main towns 
and garrisons, and guerrillas 
keeping to country areas. 

Most of the soldiers 
stationed on Jolo are Chris- 
tians from- Luzon province 500 
miles to the north, who nei- 
ther speak the local dialect or 
care much for Islam. But the 
High Iman of Suiu. says the 
struggle can no longer reallv 
be considered a religious 
battle. 

“ These rebels, unless thev 
are attacked, wont just figtit 
anybody. But if you intrude on 
their areas, they will do battle. 
In these military operations, 
many homes were burned, so 
there is anger in their hearts." 
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The-ettsfapoars in, left, and life-saving aid finds its way to 

the needy 
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The unprecedented, pubEc response to the 
famines in Africa has produced enormous 
Tumn I 503118 ofmarihr the aid agencies; But, 
rAiiSalT I asMichaelSimmonsTeroorls . 

v^lilAJJVLIN I feeling the strain at a fim e when the 

political temperature of the aid industry 
is rising 
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in the 
sex war 


* m A SEX tourist a day" 
w «s ,th e recent slogan of one 
; of the Filipino guerrrUJa 
: movements, and ft nad a nva- 
■ jot and adverse effect on Jap- 
, anese tourism to the Philip- 
, Apparently without a 

*hot being fired though with 
a number of hotels being 
barnt down in. mysterions 
circumstances), advertised 
*T? to the massage parlours 
Gf MamJa slumped dramati- 
cally. Bui the Japanese soon 
got. round the threat Large 
numbers of Filipino women 
were imported to Japan and 
lodged in a sin city within 
easy reach of Tokyo. 

The sudden collapse of con- 
ventional morality that impe- 
rialist occupation and rapid 
capitalist development 
almost invariably sets in 
O train is by no means confined 
to the Philippines. It is a phe- 
, ' nomcnon Inal exists over 
f wucb of the Third World. Nor 
-• 'Are radical guerrilla .move- 
'-raenls the only ones to com- 
plain. Even quite conserva- 
five sectors of society — the 
v: , urban middle class and some 
well-off rural dwellers Uhem- 
>. selves often Beneficiaries of 
such development) — find 
. .. fheinsefves appalled at the 
price being paid for social 
. and economic change. If and 
w v/hen revolution comes to the 
Philippines, the degradation 
" end corruption associated 
. with occupation and develop- 
ment will have played a 
imwerful role in bringing it 
about 

For the Philippines are Iri- 
plagued. First there are 
_ le vast United Stales mill- 
.. Jiry bases, the legacy of near- 
ly 100 years of colonial occu- 
■ pation and now the centre of ] 
- America's imperial role in 
Asia and the Pacific. The 
area around Subic Bay — | 
permanent home of the US 
• Seventh Fleet — and arotmd 
h Urn Clark US Air Force Base. 

. are red light districts on the 
grand scale. . .n . 

Secondly, there b ihe iff- 
flux of tourists, chiefly from ■ 
Japan, for whom hundreds of 
‘ massage parlours and broth- 
els are waiting in the princi- 
pal towns of the archipelago . 

And, thirdly, there are the 
free trade zones where thou- 
sands of Filipino women are 
employed in the assembly of 
electronic gadgets : — to titil- 
Oe the senses of consumers 
thousands of miles away. It is 
often this latter form oT ex- 
ploitation of 'women that 
causes more concern in Third 
World countries than more 
blatant examples . like 
prostitution. 

The sale of local women for 
sex with foreigners is an ob- 
vious subject Tor nationalist 
agitation, out it is not exactly 
new — though the scale, the 
overtness, the flaunting of it, 
probably is. But the way in 
which women are dragged 
into the capitalist market via 
the magnet Of the free trade 
zones is dramatically new — - 
and a vivid affront to Ihe val- 
ues of a more archaic society. 
^Pulled out of the rural 
tfreas, lodged .in cramped 
hostels, bussed into work be- 
hind high wire fences, 
decked out in modem dress, 
tempted with cosmetics — 
these women are soon lost to 
the traditional way of life. 
That way may have been no 
better than the new (it is not 
for an outsider to. say), but 
the disruption it causes, the 
indignation it arouses, helps 
to feed the antibodies to capi- 
talist development — anii-im- 
perialist agitation and reli- 
gious revivalism- 
The Philippines proride a 
particularly stark - example, 
but the phenomenon has 
Hfcome familiar elsewhere in 
Asia — in Sri Lanka, Malay- 
sia, Thailand, Singapore, and 
Indonesia 

The affront is /difficult .to 

a uantify- The scale, runs, all 
ie way from brothel-tourism, 
through the straightforward 
exploitation of cheap labour,, 
to the manifold forms of cul- 
tural colonialism — the in- 
fliction of alien val ®££ 
(through television) on tne 
national identity on a scale 
never before known in 

^Traditionally, 
are thought to Stem largely 
from the collapse of econom- 
ic systems. But it can also be 
arjiedthat the MUmn of-, 
oral values can be Just .as 
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sion that cannt. 
by revolutionary 
noting alone - andscJriym- 
teresfed . in exploiting eco- 
nomic grievance*- 
Puritan revolutions— cm 
and Iran, for example— 

of committed , revolutionaries. 

aries is not c°^p®J 

s2sjbss3S£& 

whole society; 

Richard Gotl 



AGAINST the rumblings of a 
distant war' against famine, 
Britain's aid and develop- 
ment agencies compete stren- 
uously — and ray success- 
fully — for funds: In. the five 
months since last October 
•y have collected as much 
as they did in the. whole of 
the last financial year — 
much of it to feed the chil- 
dren of an Ethiopian regime 
which many Western Govern- 
ments hare anathematised. - 
The influx of fluids on an 
unprecedented scale has led 
to new and unquantifiabie 
strains on the agencies, as 
well as a certain genteel cut- 
throat competition* In the 
market-place for the paying 
British conscience. The three 
biggest bave recently 
changed, or are in the pro- 
cess of changing, their direc- 
tor. and Oxram. the biggest, 
has created alarm among its 
staff by appointing an ex- 
regular officer aa deputy 
director. 

Thousands oT pounds have 
been spent on advertising, 
not simply to bring in fluids - 
but also applicants for newly 
created posts in accountancy 
and computer use. Organisa- 
tions which until now thrived 
on mainly middle-class pre- 
occupations with aid and . 

ird World problems, now 
find they are. appealing to all • 
social classes. They also find 
they are. looking .for. skills 
riously- unsought In, an 
essentially, charitable and 
voluntary-run context •- 
H has led to ihe Oxfiun fra- 
ternity competing with 
dozens of lesser known, even 
unrecognised, agencies for 

fluids’ and to ■ orga ni sa ti on * 
like Help the Aged, appa- 
rently with energy and 
resources to spare 
what it does ot-bomev Joining 
in. In its campaign the sweet 
old dear with a stick -and 
wearing a woolly cardigan 
has been ' replaced by a 


■' wretched and' emaciated 
eldeiiy African, or Asian.' 

With sp much more money 
to spend, and with more 
“clout” to upw how aid and 
development money should 
be spent, the agencies inev- 
itably find themselves, rub- 
bing the Charity Commission- 
ers and governments — and 
occasionally international 
organisations — the wrong 
w a y w h en it comes to the grey 
ana thorny area of politics 
and -political activity. 

Xastweek, as Mrs Thatcher 
and her entourage flew to 
Moscow, and the Chernenko 
fluieraZ. she will have' had 
little time to study the peti- 
tion — supported by 760,000 
signatures — handed in at 
Downing Street on Tuesday, 
morning. Given the anodyne 
statements from successsive 
aid Ministers, she will prob- 
ably have had little inclina- 
tion to accept the message in 
the accompanying letter. 

This accused her govern- 
ment of an “inadequate” 
response to the African 



flunine, of 

reso ur ces, foiling , fb . 
lead when one was d 
ately needed, airing less than 
Norway or Holland — or even 
Nigeria — to such a worth- 
while organisation as the 
International Fund for Agri- 
culture Development In a 
rare public act of collabora- 
tion, the letter was signed by 
the directors of the country's 
seven- leading aid and 
development agencies. 

Politics, of course, means 
all thing* to all bureaucrats. 
Even the Charity Commis- 
sioners can be momentarily 
blind or deaf Clearly,, as 
almost all agency people 
agree, giving a hungry chad 
something to, eat is jnst as 
political as withholding 
something to. mi, B uilding a 
well for one village mpanc 
not only upsetting the local 
power structure; it can also 
mean not building one for the 
equally needy village farther 
on. 

Last week in Geneva, a 
peculiarly UN event took 


jilace.. Ministers,. and a sprin- 
kling of statesmen, came 
together under the benign 
eye of their host, the Secre- 
tary-General himself; to dis- 
cuss the Africa flunine. One 
by one, they delivered formal 
speeches, sometimes offering 
money, and then caught the 
next plane home the agen- 
cies’ reaction included an ger 
as well as cynicism. “It was,” 
said one 'representative, with 
long experience, “a political 
charade" 

Away from the rostrum, the 
same conference gave dele- 
gates and' officials scope to 
express their views of the 
agencies — or Non-Govern- 
mental . Organisations as they 
call- them. At one level, *a UN 
official could say that while 
“too many people were going 
round Africa with solutions 
to problems they do not un- 
derstand” it was also true 
that the NGOs were playing a 
most important part “They 
are great,” he said, “because 
they are small. They can get 
through to the' villages, where 


it-matters, send be effective.” 
At another level, the Ethio- 
pian Commissioner for Relief 
and Rehabilitation. Dawit 
Wolde-Giorgis, seized his 
opportunity to argue about 
priorities with the U.S. Vice- 
President Bnsh. who had 
dropped into Ethiopia to see 
how things were before mak- 
ing his contribution to the 
debate, and Mr Dawit sug- 
gested that War on Want, 
which is operating in Tigre, 
was “a war on Ethiopia 
organisation, helping hand it s 
and terrorists.” ' 

While that argument was- 
going on, and as War on Want 
marshalled its by now well- 
rehearsed responses. Oxfam's 
chairman, Chris Barber, until 
recently financial director of 
Associated Biscuits, was at 
the House of Commons - 
addressing the All-Party 
Group on Development 
'Starting from the (contro- 
versial) premise that prob- 
ably no-one in Britain was 
better qualified that) Qxfom 
to speak for the world's poor. 


and buttressing his argu- 
ments with references to over 
30 field officers at work in 76 
countries, helped at home by 
more than 20,000 volunteers, 
be argued through case 
studies and factually backed 
debating points, that Britain 
should do more and should 
urge the Americans to do 
more in Central America, 
South Africa. Kampuchea, 
and elsewhere. 

“If the children of people 
now In extreme poverty are 
to live in peace with our chil- 
dren and grand-children.” he 
told the MPs, “we have to be- 
stir ourselves. It’s getting 
late.” 

The MPs. predictably, were 
mixed in their response, not 
without agitation and some 
discomfort at the govern- 
ment’s record. But civil ser- 
vants who had burned the 
midnight oil at the Overseas 


Development Administration 
i tni 

in Geneva.^clUinot evenlcnow 
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down the road to prepare the 
minister’s speech for deliveiy 


Mr Barber was in town. 
British agency impatience 


WAR 

___ ON 

Want 


THE FIVE LEADING AID AGENCIES 


Agency Director 


Full-time 

staff 


Supporters 
or helpers 



Oxfam 

♦Save the 
Children. 

Christian 
. Aid 

Cs&a 


War on 
-Want 


.Voluntary income 
This year last year 
test'd) 


is not directed solely at 
British government efforts. 
The EEC bureacracy, which 


Guy Stringer 

Nicholas 
< EmUtti 

. V 

Martin Bax . - 

.•'J ulia n 

Fflochowski' 

* George 
Galloway 


about 700 

860 (ind. 
pariHtsne 

about 160 
36 

16 ■ 


20,000 

818 „ 
; branches . 

3,000 ettees 

TOOauppart. 

groups 

6,000 


£40m. plus £2&9m. 
£38m_ . £16 JSdl 

£20m. .. £lL2m- 

£12mu £6m. 

£6nu plus - • £1.7m~ 


* Roughly two-thirds of Stive the Children's income- is devoted to- work overseas 


can take months to solve a 
problem that should have 
been solved yesterday, is a 
regular target. So, too. 
increasingly, is the bureau- 
cracy — especially “in the 
field — of the United Na- 
tions frself 

Seasoned agency officials 
are appalled, for Instance, 
that the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation in Rome is 
barely on speaking terms 
with the World Food Pro- 
gramme, which is literally 
next door. They are angry 
that the UN, which has the 
machinery and the people, 
was so late in appointing an 
emergency co-orainator for 
Ethiopia, that it has yet to 
name one for Sudan, that it 
has given no (published) 


thought to appointing one for 
Chad or Mozambique. 

Running beneath the anger 
and the arguments is the phi- 
losophy. touched on by Dii- 
bril Diallo, of the UN Emer- 
gency Office for Africa, -when 
he -was m London last week, 
that “one of the prime func- 
tions of aid is to get rid of 
aid.” In ten years' time, said 
a War on Want man not long 
ago. War on Want should 
cease to exist. To which 
another agency person re- 
plies that “enough is never 
enough. We only pick at the 
problems which won’t go 
away" 

But such rarefied argu- 
ments. say Christian Aid and 
others, are a luxury. The tele- 
vision cameras have now 
returned to base, the public's 
will to give has marginally 
slowed down, and what the 
Americans have called “com- 
lassion fa l i Rue*’ may be set- 
ing in. In Ethiopia and parts 
or the Sudan, the grain is 
finally getting through, while 
elsewhere, where infrastuc- 
tural facilities are minimal 
or non-existent, the relief 
effort has yet to take oft 

In parts of the Sahel where 
crops and battered morale 
would have been lifted by 
seasonal “small” rains, no 
rains have coma The drought 
fom has 
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persists and what Qxfom 
called the “silent holocaust” 
goes on. Even though they are 
only working on a relatively 
small scale, the agencies de- 
rive an increasingly profes- 
sional pleasure at the flexi- 
bility they can bring to bear, 
which governments and inter- 
national organisations 
cannot. 

There have been literally 
hundreds of applicants to flu 
the vacant post of director for 
Christian Aid, and Voluntary 
Service Overseas (VSO) is no 
longer astonished when it has 
about 30.000 inquiries a year, 
to fill about 500 posts. 
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THAILAND 


Wat away 
to reform 

Nicholas Tappon how 
Buddhism has lost its , 
traditiabalplace in 
society 

BUDDHISM in Thailand is in 
crisis. Since the foil oC Amer- 
ican- backed governments in 
Laos and Kampuchea in 3075, 
serious' divisions have 
emerged in the Thai Sangha, 
or Order of Monks, about the 
extent to which monks outfit 
to . become involved in 

S *N , o t )onger is the monk at 
the centre of village, affairs, 
functioning as the sole doctor 
and teacher in the 1 rural 
areas. The village wat or 
temple has lost, much of its 
crucial importance. Ordina- 
tion still provides the 
route to literacy and - 
mobility, but under 

ofincreasingruraJ 

ness and rapid urbanisation, 
the traditional duties of going 
to the wat and supporting 
monks through donations of. 
food have become irrelevant 
to many urbanised Thais. - 

The. mid-1970s saw the 
enegoice.of radical groups 
of young. monks catiingTor re- 
forms within tito.Saijtfm and, 
shortly before ’the' 1OT6 coup 


returned the military to 
power, Pbra ffittivntiho, a no- 
torious Right-wing monk 
accused of -supporting armed 
dissidents in Laos Kam- 
puchea. broadcast over army 
radio *that “killing Commu- 
nists was not a sin. But with 
the recent collapse of the 
Communist party of Thai-, 
land's armed rural struggle, a 
reaction has set in against 
using Buddhism for political 
ends, and a revulsion against 
oshigviolettce- 
One of the most respected 
abbots in Thailand today has 
reftised to have anything to 
do with modem development 
Preaching an austere form of 
meditation, the 60-year-old 
Ven. Buddhat&ssa founded a 
forest retreat over 50 yean 
in the southern district oft 


... Here the ordination 
hall, -on which so much 
expense is usually lavished, 
has .been replaced by a 
simple hillside, with rocks 
for seats.. His visions -of a| 
society founded on the prin- 
ciples of a -“Buddhist socia- 
lism” «t one time earned him 
the disapproval-oTthe, ruling 
council of. elders which 
supervises ^Sahgba aZfcirs in 
association with government 


The Sandha's development 
Is still counterbalanced by 
the autonomy oT lopai ’ tem- 
ples, which has .-allowed 
grass-roots.-: : ; movements 
involving monks -in local 
development to flonrish. 
Abbot Chamroon’s temple of 
Tam Krabok, for example. 


has become Thailand’s most 
fomons drugs treatment and 
rehabilitation c en tre , using a 
combination of herbal medi- 
cine, steam-bath massage, 
and meditation. Other 
temples have become orphan- 
ages, schools, and bone-set- 
ting clinics. 

But the abbots of sucktem-. 
pies contrast strongly with I 
others who concentrate on 
converting lavish gifts 
(believed to confer merit on 
the giver) into ever more re- 
splendent pavilions. 

But a new social role will 
have to be found if Buddhism 
is to survive the impart: of 
modern development. This is 
the view of Sulak Srivaraksa, 
a devout Buddhist; and of 
snch organisations as the. 
Thai Inter-Religions Commis- 
sion on Development, which 
have sought to involve monks 
4n local community projects. 

Yet the image remains, of a 
monkhood firmly allied. with, 
the royalist esta b lish me nt, of I 
lay.devotees who turn to med- 
itation in flight from the pres- 
sures of urban life, of monks 
who concern themselves with 
rituals or astrology and ‘do 
little to help the communities 
which support them. How is 
the dilemma to be resolved? 

Today, new sects are form- 
ing. such as the Santi Asok, 
which now maintains four 
centres and enjoys some 
hitfHraridng patronage. Its 
monks have fully capitalised 
on the mass media, dissemin- 
ating a message of pristine! 
Buddhism through radio. 


it and video. For the first 
i in Thailand women, who 
occupy a subservient position 
In Buddhism, have been or- 
dained as novices at this 
icentre. ■ 

- While this new movement 
Is seen by some as disturbing- 
ly fhndamentalist, its enter- 
[gence is symptomatic of the 
current crisis and the monk’s 
| search for a new role. 

POETRY 

Rooted in 
reality 

Victoria Brittain on a 
powerful Caribbean 
poet gripped by 
her muse 

“FM a poet, but 1 didn't 
choose poetry — it chose 
me. . -it’s a domii 
trusxve tyrant It’s 
I have to do — a 
force.” 

That force captured Lorna 
Goodison’s first British audi- 
ence last month and brought 
a much bigger one this week 
in London’s annual Interna- 
tional Black Fair. Next week 
she reads again with two 
other women poets from -the 
Caribbean — Grace Nichols 
and Merle Collins — in a 
series of evenings where 
writers describe, how they 
came to be writers.* 


NORTH 1 1 B 


Mohamed’s 

stunner 

MOHAMED Amai/ the Ken- 
yan photographer who made 
the fomons BBC i9m on Ethi- 
opia. has made an hour-long 
documentary on hatf a dozen 
African countries. It prom- 
ises to be another watershed 
in public . consciousness 
about the “African Cahraiy? 
as h e bas eaUed the film. A 
stunned silence . followed the 
preview to joornatists and 

businessmen, it will shortly 

be shown on televitfdn. here, 

and world- wide. ; : . , 

. Hut the film* Is not justfl 
consciousness - raising eater- . 
else about famine- ^Pro cee ds j 
will goto a Wafer Fund start- 
ed last year whhdr raised 00 
Bullion from fouRi-natronal 

UndraTOtie*MM,w^j>ro- 
jects dot Africa^wrtb small 
oases of green; buttbey have 
been the Cinderella of the! 



■ihwnffl Amin —moving 
the businessmen 


development aid busli 

Edward Heath, introducing 
the fUm^in the plush pre- 
mises^ the Confederation .of 
British, Industry (lent free); 
said :hpw "shaming” it was 
that four years after the 
BreqdT Report . bad forecast 
millions of deaths from .star- 
vation it took TV pictures to 
move governments. 

In' the fihn .Mother Teresa 


the feces of sieving mofb- 
s whose diildren have just 


of Calcutta. Willy Brandt, 
President* Kaunda and Nyer- 
ere speak forcibly for. a real 
change in political will to 
head off the spectre of as I 
many as ISO million deaths I 
from starvation in Africa. 

Mohamed’s camera ling^sj 
cm 
ers 

died , in their arms. In juxta- 
position is the saddened free 
of Edward Sanuma, tend of 
the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, who forecast 
the disaster i&'May,- 1983, but 
met a Western consensus to 

hhn. 

World Vision’s director, 
jnst back from E thio p i a , gave! 
a sombre warning that The 
problem is getting away from 
ns . . more people are regis- 
tered as needing food in 
Ethiopia now. than there were 
in October, and in Sudan and 
Chad the emergency is racing 
, out of eontroL There is a flin- 
fdamental, evil Imbalance in 
ihis'worid which has to be 
changed, and puhlle opinion 
putting pressure on govern- 
ments is the only force which 
can prevent -these 1 deaths 
increasing year after year” 


THE ochiOT e w e n ti.qf atichori 
Ajnem tsiuiawiu or cat 

pred ominant tkemts tins- 
weekend of ike last three dags 
af London?* firttrth . 
tstersethmtd bex* festival. 

I The book fair jtseff ffyU title: 

I The International Book Fair t 
Radical Black and Third Wc 
Books) naatarti l tomorrow 
evening at the Camden Centre, 
London NW1. Tonight at the 
St Matthews Meeting Place, 
BriOon, a forum tfsa Blade 
writers and thinkers wSl be 
discussing Michael X. 

I Tomorrow afternoon, back at 
| the Camden Centre, there’s a 
food fozr and on. Sundae 
* moon at the Arts Theatre, 
2. African rhythms with 
feston. a man once 

_ . mr 

"totaltg 
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The. three are among the 
women poets who have taken 
by storm the previously all- 
male Caribbean poetry scene 
dominated by the great fig- 
ures of Martin Cuter, Eddie 
Braithwaite, and Linton 
Kwesi' Johnson. 

Lorna Goodison writes and 
teaches,, in Jamaica where 
economic crisis, migration, 
and political violence are the 
stun of every day. “It is a time 
of a great flowering of poetry, 
especially, among women. 


You cannot write novels, per- 
haps, with reality as it is in 
countries like mine.” 

Lorna Goodison went to art 
school in Jamaica and New 
York determined to be a 
painter. She still paints and 
draws in bouts, but poetry, 
has claimed her life. 

Her poems of everyday life 
and women and love in Ja- 
maica strike a chord with the 
vogue for black women writ- 
ers in America. And Alice 
Walker and Paule Marshall . 


are among her inspirations. 
But some Western radical 
feminist writing trends puz- 
zle her. 

“The right-to-work move- 
ment had us rolling on the 
floor at home with laughter — 
Caribbean women would like 
the right sometimes not to 
work. Jamaica’s matriarchal 
society and irregular family 
patterns give us a different 
set of problems from the rigid 
nuclear family ones — on the 
contrary, we’d like some of 
these guys to get responsible. 
You can get tired of the 
strong black woman image.” 

But such women are none- 
theless her inspiration. Her 
first success in London was 
reading a poem about a po- 
lice raid on Winnie Mande- 
la's home in which the police 
“arrested the bedspread.” 
The audience in Brixton rose 
cheering to their feet That 
poem and another, set in an 
airport in South Africa, are 
in the collection to be pub- 
lished shortly by New Beacon 
Books. Her first collection. 
Tamarind Season, was pub- 
lished by the Institute of Ja- 
maica. 

Coming back to London this 
year after ten years away she 
is stunned by an unexpected 
change, “This town, or at 
least Brixton where I stay, 
has an energy and creative vi- i 
taiity that wasn't here before < 

•The series Off the Page is at 
Central Ubrarjt. Fielduag Cres- 
cent, London NS. Loma win 
talk at 7J30, Thursday, March S 
29- f 
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Three faces of Michael Redgrave : above with Margaret 
Lockwood in The Lady Vanishes; right, as Hamlet; far right, 
in Close Of Play, his last stage role in 1979 
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Michael BUlIngton pays tribute 
to a great English actor who was 
supreme at playing souls in torment 
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stage hero 


SIR Michael Redgrave, who 
died yesterday at the age of 
77. was one of the greatest 
English actors of bis genera- 
tion. He triumphed in many 
of the big Shakespearean, 
roles (HamJet, Lear, Mark 
Antony) but he was equally 
at borne in Turgenev or Che- 
khov (I can still remember 
almost every inflection of his 
astonishing Uncle Vanya), 
and also a film actor of 
remarkable finesse and 
subtlety. 

For years he was dogged 


not easily suppress hi s theat- 
rical instincts At Cranleigh 
he directed, designed and 
played the lead in Hamlet, 
Xing Lear, The Tempest and 
Samson Agonistes where his 
work attracted the attention 
of critics and scholars : J. 
Dover Wilson, for instance, 
described Redgrave’s Lear as 
“ unimaginably beautiful, a 
lifelong possession.” At the 
age of 28 . he broke with 
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schooimastering and joined 
the Liverpool Playhouse 
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by the reputation of being 
over-cerebral in his approach 
to acting. But what made 
him so compelling to watch 
was his combination of 
Nordicaily romantic good 
looks and fueUed neurosis. 
Sybil Thorndike once said he 
had, even more than Olivier, 
the capacity to act agony. 
And his particular forts was 
in playing men of intellect 
flawed by a fatal passion. 

Father himself to a famous 
theatrical family, he was 
bom of acting parents in 
theatrical digs in Bristol on 
March 20, 1908. His parents 
spirit up when he was three 
and six years later his new 
stepfather offered to 
send -him to public school 
end university provided he 
never became an actor. In 
fact at Cambridge from 1927- 
31 he was better known as a 
poet and editor than as an 
actor. He wrote for Granta 
and The Cambridge Review 
and, with Anthony Blunt and 
Romilly Fedden, launched a 


under William Armstrong. 
In- tbe next two years he 
played some 27 roles, wrote 
a couple of plays sod mar- 
ried a beautiful young ac- 
tress, Rachel XeznjKon. 

Tyrone Guthrie brought 
him to the Old Vic tn 1936 
in a remarkable company 
that included . Laurence Oliv- 
ier, Edith Evans, Ruth Gor- 
don, Alec Guinness, Alec 
Clunes and Ernest Milton. 
He played Laertes, the King 
of Navarre, Mr Homer in 


The Country Wife and Or- 
lando to Edith Evans’s ma- 
ture, Restoration Rosalind ; a 
performance that led tbe New 
Statesman to remark, “ He 
has the power to speak verse 
and also — which Is rare 
these days — knows how to 
wear costume and still look 
like a man.” 

On the strength of his Or- 
lando. be was engaged by 
John Gielgud for a starry 
and memorable season at the 
Queen’s an which he .played 
Botingbroke to Gielgud’s 
Richard H, Charles Surface 
in The School For Scandal, 
and Baron Tusenbach in Mi- 
chel St Denis’s legendary- 
production of Three Sisters. 
As the Baron, one critic said, 
“His very hones seemed to 
shape themselves differently 
and his physical habits (per- 


xaagazine called The Venture 
which, in its first number. 


included poems by Basal 
Wright, Louis Macneice and 
George Hylands. 

But though he became a 
schoolmaster at Cranleigh 
after Cambridge, he could 


manent in some actors) to 
adapt themselves to the men- 
tal habits he took on with 
the character.” This may 
have bad much to do with 
bis eager discovery of 
Stanislavsky and the stress 
on a precise, detailed, me- 
thodical (as opposed 1 to 
Methody) approach to the 
art of acting. 

A rising classical star, he 
a hm established hfmsftlf in 
1938 as a box-office screen 
attraction with his perfor- 
mance as the folk-music 
collector an Hitchcock's The 
Lady Vanishes. At the time 
Redgrave claimed to have 
only half-applied himself to 
the role. He always claimed 
one could see the jam in 
the film where he started to 
act. 

During the war years (he 
was invalided out of the 
Royal Navy in 1942 with a 
damaged arm) Redgrave 
managed to combine stage 
and film work. He was a 
dashing Hacheath in The 
Beggar’s Opera, the idealistic 
lighthouse keeper in Robert 
Axdrey’s Thunder Rock, a 
repressed neurotic in Thomas 
Job's Unde Harry. His ca- 
pacity to act diaracters on 
five edge of breakdown and 
madness was beginning to 


emerge ; and nowhere more 


chillingly than in an episode 
from Cavalcanti’s film Dead 
Of Night where he played a 
ventriloquist obsessed and 
then demonically possessed 
by his dummy. 

. Some critics found his 
ability £0 play neurosis on- 
nerving (‘This actor,” said 
Tynan of his Macbeth in 
1948, “ always startles me by 
behaving as if he is suffer- 
ing from persecution 
mania”). Others were more 
charitable. T. C. Worsley, 
reviewing his Hamlet in 
Hugh Hunt's 1950 production 
at the New, wrote : “ In the 
past few years we have 
sometimes felt that fads feel- 
ings were not coming out as 
clean as they should. His 
laughter seemed too dis- 
torted ; grief, when he 
wanted to express it, 
remained half-strangled in 
the throat. But now his act- 
ing is almost entirely free 
from these constrictions: He 
moves with a new pace and 
certainty. His voice, musfical 
and flexib le, has discovered 
in itself a new richness.” 

This was evident the fol- 
lowing year : something of 
an annus mirabilis for 
Redgrave. At Stratfordmponr 
Avon he played Richard n. 


At half price you can 
afford to treat your shelf 


Featured below ate just a small selection of books that you 
will find at the WH. Smith book sale. There are over 100 titles to 
choose fiorn, all reduced to half price or less. So why not 
think of your shelf next time you come to W H. Smith. 
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3.99 £2,04 £1.95 MISCELLANEOUS ... 

1.10 £0.55 £0-55 Twenties in Vogue.™- £955 

7.95 £4,00 £3.95 WHS Beaut, Can, £1.10 

1.10 £055 £055 Tales B^ond the Grave £>95 

WHS Rupertis Fun & Puzzle Book £339 
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WATFORD 
Nicholas de Jongh 


A Private 
Treason 


p. D. JAMES in A' Private 
Treason asks for disbelief to 
be suspended so often that 
we are ultimately forced to 
ask whether all those suspen- 
sions were worthwhile. Hav- 
ing written her first play at 
the age of 64, this experi- 
enced crime fiction writer 
and former civil servant con- 
fesses herself more inter- 
ested in the emotional 

clashes and clamours of her 
three principal characters 

than the framework of ac- 
tion, on which this espionage 
thriller depends. 

Since action, and the 

shady motives which support 
it never quite ring true, it is 
not surprising that the long 
last scene with its elaborate 
explanations and reactions 
sounds more than a touch 
specious and ' even 
preposterous. 

I know from experience 
that it’s quite possible for 
someone in their mid-thirties 
to fall for a 22-year-old. And 
Susannah York, as Clara, the 
highly promising civil ser- 
vant, equipped with a' "bril- 


liant mind” (though there’s 
precious little evidence of 


precious little evidence of 
that), is justifiably smitten 
with the handsome Davie, an 
unemployed chap from a 
squat in Eennfngjton, but 
brimming with social graces. 

The first scene’s account 
of their wedding-day festivi- 
ties, with her discarded lover 
and retired senior civil ser- 
vant, Sir Rupert, brooding, 
feline and baleful in their 
midst, is to be faulted only 
for the protracted, empty jol- 
lities. When will the- • play 
begin and will the other 
wedding-day witness, Davie’s 
black actress friend, Edwin*, 
ever be justified as anything 
more than the outspoken 
bohemian? 

Then the doubts begin to 
gather. Can we really accept ' 
the voluptuous -Susannah 
York as a girl who was a 
virgin in her mid thirties — 
until the ancient Rupert got 
his hands on her and. more. 
And should we believe in 
Clara succumbing so fully to 
her work as secretary to her 



tor-hero of Clifford Odets’?.- 
Winter Journey. But it was 
further Stratford seasons, 
that showed him to be a L 
master of flawed nobility, in 
1953 he was a memorable 
Antony (bare of chest and 
neat of heart) to Ashcroft's' 
Cleopatra and an infinitely 
moving BLakelan Lear 
("Michael Redgrave,” wrote 
l>nan “has played King' 
Lear and won 

Five years later, at the age 
of 50, he was also quite the 
best Hamlet I have ever seen 
(particularly late in the 
Stratford run) : quick of 

brain, noble of mien and at 
the last bathed in a beauti- 
ful melancholic serenity. Lon- 
don - critics were rather 
grudging about the perfor- 
mance : Muscovite critics, - 

when the production toured, 
flung their fur hats in the 
air. 

He added further laurels 
to bis crown in 1259 When 
he presented, directed and 
starred in his own adaptation 
of Henry James's The 
Aspem Papers: he gave a 


though Unde Vanya duly en- 
terwTtbe National Theatre 
: Company repertory in 1963. 
■Redgrave was ’ not particu- 
larly- welT-cast in tbe opening 
. Productions. Neither as the 
robust. patriarch in Hobson’s 
Choice: nor ■ as the mesmer- 
1 ised architect in The Master 
Builder, did he seem particu- 
larly at home. He left the 
. company in 1964 and shortly 
after directed the opening 
season at . the Yvonne 
Amaud, Guildford, playing 
Rakitin in A Month In The 
Country and Samson in Sam- 


son Agonistes. It was distin- 
guished work: but. it was 


Hotspur and Prospers as 
well as directing Henry IV 
Part 2. It was astonishing to 
see him follow his melodic, 
effeminate Richard with a 
rough-hewn Hotspur for 
which ‘(with typical care) he 
had set off with a tape- 
recorder to research the pre- 
cise Northumbrian country 
accent 

His achievements at Strat- 
ford were complemented by 
his finest screen performance 
as Crocker-Harris, the Himm- 
ler of the Lower Fifth, in 


lovely performance as a New 
England intellectual pro- 
pelled by quiet avarice. But 
his finest non-Shakespearean 
performance came in. 1962 
when he joined Laurence 
Olivier at Chichester to play 
Unde Vanya in a production 
that no one who -saw it will 
ever forget. 

Redgrave's Vanya' was a 
stunning portrait of a man 
bursting with sexual -frustra- 
tion and misdirected energy. 
Tbe voice became shrill and 
hysterical when he attacked 
the professor's academic van- 
ity and amatory success : the 
wmdmiUing arms would fly 
defensively to his face when- 
ever he was. attacked; there 
was a feeling of unutterable 
spiritual desolation, when he 
found Yelena in Astrov’s 
arms ; and in the great scene 
at the end of the third act 
there was a brilliantly con- 
trolled acceleration of emo- 
tion so that the shooting be- 
came the logical culmination 
of ids hysteria: and a symp- 
tom of Iris in effectualness: - 

t also not forget the 
spectacle of Redgrave and 
{Jlivier at the curtain-call, 
their hands upraised in joy- 
ful union. It seemed as if 
our two greatest actors were 
entering on a period of 
friendly collaboration. 

But it was not to be. Al- 


the film version of Rattigan's 
The Browning Version. Thin- 


The Browning Version. Thin- 
lipped, wire-spectacled, dry- 
voiced, Redgrave is In the 
early scenes the very essence 
of blinkered pedantry: but 
the moment when years of 
hanked-np * emotion burst 
forth as he is presented with 
a copy of a Robert Browning 
translation wring one’s heart 
and give' one a fascinating 
glimpse of an inner life. As 
Redgrave's - percipient 'biogra- 
pher, Richard' * Findlater, 
wrote, here in Ckocker-Harris 
is the visible transubstantia- 
tion that is one mark of 
front-rank acting. 

Redgrave’s capacity to play 
driven, divide, hysterical 
men was again apparent in 
1952 as the dipsomaniac ac- 


guisbed work: but it was 
hardly an assault on the 
-peaks of his profession. 

In the years after 19% 
Redgrave increasingly -be- 
came a prey to poor health 
and to a fallible stage-mem- 
ory. He directed opera at 
Glyndebourne, notably took 
over the part of the Father 
In John Mortimer’s A Voy- 
age , Round My Father, 
toured in solo Shakespeare 
performances and in The 
Hollow Crown and effort- 
lessly dominated the stage as 
the silent, grieving paterfa- 
milias in Simon Gray's Close 
Of Play at the National in 
1979. But it is. hard to avoid 
Findlater’s conclusion in 
1971 that " in spite of all his 
achievements he has 
remained an actor In search 
of a theatre and a drama." 

The memory be leaves be- 
hind, however, is of an aqtor 


supreme at playing souls in 
torment, men of intellect and 
substance destroyed by some 
strange inner demon. With 
his gifts (he was a notably 
fine author and lecturer) 
one feels he should have run 
his own- company. But al- 
though at the mercy for so 
long of the haphazard Eng- 
lish theatrical, system, he 
- achieved much - and- leaves 
behind an indelible imprint 
of ravaged heroism.. • • 
Off-stage, I scarcely knew 
him. But on the one occasion 
I interviewed him I rhmeut- 
ber the glowing pride with 
which -he .talked of his fam: 
i& ; >arid -it.is - good: to fefaik 
that -■ the * Redgrave -trafiftfoB 
and name will be carried -on 
by Lynn, Corin and particu- 
larly Vanessa, who has inher* 
ited much of his genlpS for 
playing toddled ecstasy and 
characters poised on the 
edge - of come frightening 
abyss. 


into a vortex of accusations 
and abuse, while revelations 
come thfefr, fast and glib. 
Miss James suggests. ,in lib- 
eral fashion, that the state is 
betrayed for a complex of 
personal beliefs and private 
passions, and she shows a. 
j private betrayal which is as 
awful in its own terms as 
any act of espionage. 

Yet the responses of Clara 
and her husband to this im- 
broglio do not see m true 
to the nature of either of 
them. Homosexuality, cancer 
and death . are gratuitously 
added to the brew. The au- 
to oris memorable eloquent 
contempt for upper middle 
class conservatives who are 
courageous but net imagina- 
tive, and threaten the world, 
suggests that she has failed 
to give her Forsterian .theme 
and beliefs a suitable dra- 
matic form. 

Leon Rubin’s production, - 
on. Urn Good child's sumptu- 
ous Thames 1 side set, lacks j 
some- emotional momentum- I 
and Miss York is strangely- I 
subdued. Robert Eddison, , 
however, is memorable in his 
combination of toe sinister, 
toe supercilious and the 
suave, even if toe angtrish is 
missing. And "Stephen 
Rashb rook’s Davie comes up' 
with a clever display of late 
passion. r 


screen scripts, doesn’t seem 
to have much idea of pace 
or of writing scenes that 
have to take up a full stage 
occupied by half a dozen 
characters, and Charles 
Ross's direction doesn't do 
much to help. 

Amanda Barrie does a fair 
impersonation of. Mrs 
Thatcher — or rather of an 
unbelievable cleaning lady 
doing an impersonation, of 
Mrs Thatcher. - But then so 
do most comediennes these 
days. Comedy isn’t supposed 
to be totally credible, I 
know, but the idea of 
Reagan and Gorbachev - (pre- 


sumably hurriedly substi- 
tuted for Chernenko) falling 
for toe Iron Lady on toe 
end of a telephone proposing 
total nuclear disarmament, 
strains the willing suspension 
of disbelief .a bit too much. 

Involved in this unfunny 
fantasy nonsense it's sad to 
say, .are those three respect- 
able -old fashioned actors 
Derek Bond, Gerald Flood, 
and Bruce Montague. Even 
they look like they'd given 
up. toe. struggle to keep 
afloat a show that should 
never have been launched. 


Nancy Banks-Smith 
relishes some dry 
humour 


Bitter 

sweet 


Freedom cmd whisky gang 

^ irhcr Bums 

TELEVISION has not exactly 
killed conversation, it has 
eaten it alive, woofing it 
down wholesale as a cat 
might a canary. ** Where has 
it gone?" thinks the be. 

- reave d owner, looking wildly 
round the living-room. ‘*It 
■was here a moment ago. 
chirruping away.” And 1 then 
the television set starts to 

SI The best conversation 
heard around most homes in 
the last 20 years has been m 

- situation comedies. Peowe 
With nothing better to do 
talk best Hancock alone on 

■ a Saturday night. Dud and 
Pete in a wardrobe discuss- 
ing the womb, Foggy, Gleg? 
and Compo in their second 
childhood. Fletcher in prison. 
Conversation actually seems 
to improve in captivity. 

The most brilliant con- 
versation on television at the 
moment is in a new series I 
Woke Up One Morning 
(BBC 1) by Caria Lane, the 
story of four drinking men 
drying out In a hospital. And 
a fifth who sits under a 
blanket and never utters 
a dust covered chair. I held 
my breath for half an hour 
. waiting for his first words. I 
hope he says something soon. 
I could die that way. 

I suppose it is right to can 
It conversation. Perhaps it is 
more like bell ringing — 
those complicated Kent 


«jcupt chatter like teeth. 
Max (Michael Angetis of The 
Boys from toe Blacfcstuff) is 
deeply attached to an un- 
appetising ivy. It is the sort 
of plant that . taros up on 
dhat shows and sets insulted 
a lot.. He accuses Danny 
(Peter Caffrey) of stealing 
it. We have lift off. Danny 
rises majestically in the air, 
flame s shooting out at bis 
socks. “I didn’t steal your 
plant I don't even like your 
plant. It sits there demand- 
ing air, stealing oxygen and 
at the end it’s too bloody 
mean to flower. Why." he 
demands of an unjust uni- 
verse, M should he have a 
plant? He -can’t bring bis 
dog: I can't bring me stray 
cat or me hedgehog or toe 
frog from the : drinking 
pond..."* 

u Gvosies eat hedgehogs" 
Savs Zero (Robert Gillespie) 
Who -is the human equivalent 
'of 7 a puncture.- -Barmy fell 
hack to earth deflated. He 
used to be a travelling 'man 
himself in a stationary sort 
of way. * 

“I dorii know what Tm 
doing here. I had evenrtbing 
going for me. No job. No 
money. No worries and a 
nice little patch beneath the 
railway bridge. The off 
licence was just up the 
street and the. guard from 
the 10.25 to Sheffield used 
to throw . me a sandwich. 
Once I’d emptied the rain 
from me boots I was away 
up the grassy slope and into 
the buttercups." 

There is room in their 
lives for curly conversations, 
diversions, detours. Conversa- 
tionally they take the pretty 
wav in a drizzle of pain. 

Women, like onions, are 
sorrow however you slice 
them. M A woman is like a 
sauce bottle, she either gives 
you nothing or else gives 
you the lot.” “Life is lake a 
minefield, all awesome space 
dotted about with women.’’ 
After another meandering 
day. dangerously dotted with 
exploding women, they sing 
themselves to sleep with one 
of those conversations which 
seem to cover a lot of 
ground, without actually get- 
ting anywhere. 

"I don’t think we’re mak- 
ing any progress in this 
place," said Danny. "Not if 
we’re having conversations 
like this." It is intoxicating 
conversation. When they are 
sober citizens they won’t talk 
like that any more. 


SWANSEA 
David Adams- 



The Cabinet 
Mole 



rrs ’a bit of a culture -shock 
to go to .toe' theatre to see a 
Restoration comedy and find 
yourself watching something . 
like The Cabinet Mole, a 
flabby .political satire . set 
. very .. much in -the 1980s. ■ 
With- The Rivals cancelled,, 
the Grand Theatre booked at 
short notice a far-immsat- 
isfactory substitute — but 
one that nevertheless pulled, 
in- for toe first night a near 
capacity audience obviously 
desperate for a production in 
Swansea's -refurbished -show- 
piece theatre after toe mara- 
thon panto run. .' 

But Cinderella was slick 
compared to this long drawn 
out topical tale. Worth at 
most a half-hour televirion 
slot, and more appropriately 
a three minute sketch, it- 
stretches to a two-boar en- 
durance test the reasonably, 
amusing conceit of toe world 
actually being run; by • a con-, 
sptracy ofTwhitehall . char 
ladies. ■ 

. Tony. Williamson,- whoV 
most at home - with.' - small- 


' the best comedy 


in yeOTS . Daily Express#^-'- 
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those complicated Kent 
Treble- "Bob Majors that 
Dorothy Sayers- sneaks so 
highly of • in The . Nine 
Tailors ■ 

The first aria came early, 
malting the. early morning 
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teafS w«r onthe ““S. »!&* P®w« 

Few of this season'^ 91 nan with Jib mends and spender 
Productions have lasted' and - af-hi * -nights alone rail- 

^hasorasetiJ^Sg 

the annual tribal ritual, the a ********* of 

unveiling of a new hitmusl- Psycho-babble and sense, is 
cal, has not so Car taken I®*!"* *° acknowledge his 
P Ia< *> Hopes are now pinned *™Plteit h° m o*exuaIIiy, and 
on GnodT a big biudesohe uneasy feeling that 

musical directed by Harold Jn typical showbiz jargon, we 
Prince, that has been having thronjgfr “thezpin- 

iesal and artistic problems ™°** ms once mine 

on the road. Prince has been 

d as saying that if it ' Babe's j»tey is 

S thea it cotSd be a te? things: defers 
pomt fox the American Jocky showbiz 
musical. friendship, bred 

But although Broadway epi- ®*rt ***t is asta 
tomises the worldwide crisis * Jdiatl street dh 
m commercial theatre, it is a ^roadway auduui 
shade early to prepare the 5****- doesn’t n 
raneral rites. I- found three' ?™P 1 y presents 
productions that would grace ““ friends as the 
any theatrical capital And, ^.Even more sn 
mgnlflcantiy, one is a nrasiud that Babe shows 
that avoids ditch, respects Hollywood bohen 
the audience's intelligence, tug m a world wil 
and is playing to near capaci- yet still possessed 
*7- It is Stephen Sondheim's ' of shame and gi 
Sunday In The Park Wlfh : end of the second 
George. •. psychotic actor 
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BalPrincc— another hit? 


Nothing 1 had heard pre- 
pared me Cor the ufawminy 
onginality of the sfeow. Cor 
which much of the credit 
belong! to James Lapine’s 
book and dizectioiL It is, of 
course, based on Seurat's 


n ^P^_F^ o w .bis. .traduced 
brutalised sex. 
l But what is astonishing (and 
s . yha tl sus pect disconcerts all 

i 

Even more surprising Is 
I that Babe shows these sad 
s Hollywood bohemians as Uv- 
without values 
. yet sun possessed with a sense 
t of Jdmme and girilt At the 
r end of the second act Phil. * 

• pgychotie actor to whom 
. ' ®ddie 13 attached, arrives 
• ; with the baby he hnt Bd* 

_ nnpped fhm his wife; the 

2MR t - ,ni W cuddle the 
v ; - child as if m memory of a de- 
cency they have abandoned 
for easy lays and instant 
nigla. ... 

Much of tiie work's impact 
depends on Mike Nichols’s 
direction and his ability to 
get from actors a sense of 
behavioural detail Frank 
Langella l« brilliant as 
Eddie; he hn g» and dutches 
people incessantly as a sub- 
■ stttute Cor real contact, ex- 
hibits a poisoned wit and, in 
one very fimssy moment, a 
gixl on the sofa while talking 
, pretentiously about thefr attP 
fades. Bon SOvec, Christine 

• Ba n m sk i and Jerry Stiller 
also impress in a play that of- 

.’.fers a searing portrait of a 
narcissistic, pharmaceutical 
sub-culture terrified of zeal 
life. . . 

; Th e, one other new Broad- 
" vay ptey of any quality is Au- 
gnst Wilson’s Ha Rainey’s 
, Black Bottom, imported from 
" the Yale Repertory Theatre. 

. Set In a Chicago, recording 


painting; A Sunday Afternoon ■ ?® y*b Bepertoty Theatre, 
on the Maud of La Grande y*..* 8 * Chicago, recording 
Jatteu «. - - ^ studio in 1927, 'it- shows* 

The first half shows the arfc-'3 *n»p erf Mack jasz musiclans 
1st feverishly observing the afsemhfing far a session with 
human scene like amlerobi- <r t^Cj nuwmousjcad-Jifelilues 
ologist, working Away on his -• ^feraiiA 

giant canvas and HnCT- ifii-fag . , yutaflu^ _atiH shocking pie- 
nisiiiodd-imstres^DoL to **“5 of. the reality of lifts 


giant canvas. and sacrificing 
his model-mistress, Dot, to 
- his obsession. In the second 
half the artist’s great-grand- 
son unveils his new light- 
machine in a smart American 
gallery and embodies the ar- 
tist’s transition from solitary 
visionary to corporation- 
pleasing technocrat. 

I think -it is Sondheim’s 
finest musical to date 
because it achieves a perfect 
synthesis between intelli- 
gence and emotion. For a 
start it puts the artistic pro- 
cess on stage: it actually 
shows Seurat re-ordering ra- 


te) life 

But it also suggests that in 
the high-tech modern world 
art has become an extension 
of industry and serves' to 
please sponsors as much as 
express a personal vision. 
Seurat labours , over painting 
a hat: his great grandson puts 
the names of his contributors 
on the side of his machine 

But, for all that, the show 
has an earned optimism. It is 
a hymn to the infinite possi- 
bilities of art And when, at 
the end of each act. La Grand 
Jatte is recreated on. stage it 
floods the theatre with joy at 
the beauty and majesty of col- 
our and design. 

Sondheim’s score, combin- 
ing flowing melody with a 
musical pointillisme, re-' . 
leases impassioned feelings - 
normally checked by his as- 
tringent wit in describing 
one work of art, be has creat- 
ed another, much aided by' 
Tony Straiges’s designs 
(including a- dazzling laser 
beam show), Mr Lapine’s pic- 
torial direction, and the per- 
formances of Robert Westen- ' 
berg *wi Itoy a ma Plun kett J 

^Justas SonSa^im'smiui^l 
became a hit-by evolvin g oi v 
ganicaliy, so too did Dana 
Rate's Broadway play, Huriy- . 
buriy, which . began its life in 
a riiiwig a studio. It is a long 


'.turn! of. the reality of w hite 
racism 

.Ma Rainey herself may be a 
" ■feta? *h* still knows she 
. can’t hire a cab in Chicago 
- . and is lftaly to be rookedby 
the studio owner. Meanwhile 
down In the bandroon the 
- nmateiaiir recount episode* 
of racist victimisation but 
only Levee, an aspiring trum- 
peter, seeks to break out 
I found the climax, in 
which Levee kills one or his 
: colleagues, melodramatically 
.. hollow; but otherwise this is 
*, Play . or guJlt-induciiig~ 
eloquence with a fine perfor- 
mance foam Charters. Dntr 
, ^MlAvee who argues that 
: “God takes a negro’s prayers 
' and throws them in the 
garbage.” 

Aside from' these three 
. shows (and Glenda Jadkson in 
Strange Interlude) Broa d w a y 
has little to offer; and even 
’.off-Broadway one isn’t 
exactly spoOeo for choice. At 
. the Second Stage (largely 
! dedicated to reviring plgyz of 
recent vintage, which is what 
someone should be doing in 
London) 1 caught Bichard 
Nelson’s 1979 play. The 
. Vienna Notes: a stighfly arty: 
piece about the mythologis- 
ing of feet in wkkA a TJS 
Senator relives and reataiges 
' a violent episode from his 
'paid. Production,, acting and. 
design were fer better ritew 
the writing. V 
Fans of The Nerd (of which 
I was one) will be pleased to 
hear these is a new comedy 
from, the same writer, Lany. 
Shoe, called The Foreigner, 
at the. Astor Place Theatre. 
The central idea, tt«t of-V 
congenitally -shy man who 

Ignorance ofEtagashin 

wt: to convene wUh 
. Mb^u, is ^vortay oTApefc. 
bourmfee^eention hmvever 
IS low-key Pirii^y Kpig 
ButMrShue 
has the owlish. 

SirGc ~ 

ing as 


I NICKy .Benson doesn’t re- 
member exactly what the gos- 
sip columnist called hfra, but 
it was sometiniig like . .“Susan 
Hampshire’s greasy little 
rocker.” 

.He was in the thick of an 
abundantly publirised rela- 
tionsMp vrith Hampshire, but 
the stinging words had more 
to do with parts he’d played 
than his personal habits. 
Henson has grown accus- 
tomed to such distinctions 
being blurred, even by fellow 
professionals who see him as 
a 4Gyear-old Peter Pan in 
scuffed leathers. But with an 
u nmistak able chortle, he just 
about shrugs It off 

„ fBharto back to the 
when 1 was in a 
tot of tacky fetisk B-movies. 
My characters had long hair 
and were always stealing 
people’s handbags.” 

He certainly has a youthlbl 
presence, which could be 
Empowering if it weren’t 
manning. Henson claims 
his is a psychological fllu- 
tfnn — "because I feel very 
roung-inside.”- But looks 
umelnto it, too, wtasther he 
dees it or not Be Is small 
nd Wm, with a babyishly . 
dete forehead and consiucu- ' 
usly fim setof teeth, Oneof •. 

te J | 0 & 1 MefdScS , S 

jondon, at the Coliseum in 
ummer lfl74, and that season * 
ras not a happy one Zt was - 
lured by aemonstratioiis 
oth outside and inside the 
leatre/ the company seemed 
gred j ma oM and the one 
igauic popular , success was 
partacus by Yuri Grigoro- 
mh, no novmtyhutstilldone 
to that total commitment . 
nd belief in dramatic 
anting for which the . 
olshoi has always been 
ilidnated. • 

So 'It is an 'enormous 
leasure to report that the 
mrpany is itself again, the 
okkoi reborn in n o th fr 
rigorovich ballet' surely 
astiued to become as great a 
iumph as Spartacns and 
miamentelly l believe, a 
stter wort IQs version of - 
xne Golden Age was made 
tvo yeare ago in Moscow but 
has only now been shown in 
tar west, in Germany as part 
of tae international Shostako- 
yidi. Festival in tae North ] 
Bhime area. The foil length 
work was given in Duisburg 1 
and then in Dussaldarf 
The Golden Age was first t 
performed in Leningrad in " 
M30 to, a brilliant score by 
Shostakovich but with a 
muddled libretto about con- 
flict betwee n Fascists i-l a { 
Soviet football team and with 4 
f*orwgraphy by no fewer ' 
than- four ehoreognqriteza. It t 
was not a success' and was 7 
quickly removed from the 5 


these, he explains almost 
i. before Fm inside the -door, 
was replaced recently at a 
cost of £350. -“When I saw the 
biU, I nearly asked for the 
old tooth back'” The chortle 
Is broadcast again. - 

As fer those much-televised 
. old fifanij he insists that he 
made them only to subsidise 
a three-year, £30*-week stint 
in classics ancient and mod- 
em at the Young Vic. 

By the time the Fleet Street 
diarist coined his elegant 
phrase, Henson was en- 
sconced at the National, play- 
ing sizeable roles in Bond, 
Congreve and Shakespeare. 

. Since then, he taken 
time out for lighter thing s 
His uptight ‘juvenile’’ in 
Michael Frayn’s Noises Off; 
for example, was an unforget- 
table study of spluttering in- 
articulateness: and as Hop- 
croft in Ayckbourn’s Absurd 
Person Singular, televised on 
New Year’s Day, he showed a 

WOrm turning to chilling gf. 

feet But he has been back to 
the National -twice, and 
recent records bear out his 
claim to be “more of a classi- 
cal actor than otherwise.” 

“Tue gone for ten years,” he 
adds, "and hardly worn a 
pair of trousers.” This is a 


■ ■Sift AsJHcky Hemon prepares for his first RSCneanon. he talks' 

JtaHfltey about his coirfpged public image 


reference to period costume, 
- not his raunchier B-movies, 

stssis ,tto * ddM * 

“It’s a very English thing 
thatwe keep up barriers — 
between drama and comedy. 
Comics don’t receive 
knighthoods and they spend 
half their lives trying to get 
into straight playsT” 

Henson, rightly jibs at class 
divisions, prurience and si- 
milar British characteristics 
as they are replicated in 
theatrical circles. But 
national traits loom large 
within his own personality. 
For emmple, there’s an odd- 
ly diffident attitude to his 
late father, the celebrated 
comedy star Leslie Henson. 

While an American artist 
might cheerfolly exploit the 
paternal connection, Nicky 
Henson talks only of how his • 
Esther frightened him. "If he 
hadn’t died as early as 1967, 1 . 
would never have gone into 
the business.” Instead of 
saining poise from his back- 
ground, Henson masks ner- 
vousness and bouts of depres- 
sion With his chortle 
“I always turn up for re- 
hearsals on time and word 
perfect But I behave like 
that because I'm insecure. Zt 


m ak e s me vexy boring in 
*0“0 Pegpie’s eyes — they 
think only drunks and deli- 
cate flowers can be great 
artists. ” He is never unem- 
ployed, and throws himself 
mto every job, thus evading 
confrontation with life’s dark- 
er side. Some of his best work 
was, achieved, he reckons, 
while his eight-year marriage 
to Una Stubbs was breaking 
up. 

His season at Stratford will 
be supported by a lucrative 
sideline recording "voice- 
overs” for commercials, 
where just one assignment 
can earn “a couple of grand.” 
The art, he says, is to get in 
and out within ten minutes, 
and smile sweetly when ac- 
count executives tty to teach 
you how to act. Henson 
doesn’t think he’s near join- 
ing tae voice-over elite — a 
breed apart, who often give 
up proper acting altogether. 
But he has worked out that 
he’s a favourite for plug ging 
cars, motor oils and hair 
spray. 

Arriving at Stratford, he is 
more sensitive about his 
association with Sir Peter 
Hall and draws complex com- 
parisons between the two big 
subsidised clans. “The 

classical technique as the 
basis for his cnoreoeranhv 


National Theatre suffers 
because everybody has their 
own idea what a national 
theatre should be. The BSC is 
better known abroad, and 
thinks it Is the true national 
theatre. I shall be interested 
to see if tae actors here are 
as aloof and self-enclosed as 
I ve thought them in the 
past" 

At official level, there’s no 
such wariness on the BSC’S 
part, though Its wooing of 
Henson was a delicate opera- 
tion. He was first invited for 
only two parts in the season 
— Touchstone, and Thersites 
in Troilus and Cressida. But 
Henson wouldn't sign up un- 
less he played Ford in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
got his way. No sooner had he 
immersed himself in the 
character’s obsessive jea- 
lousy, though, than he began 
to regret his persistence. 

“Ford is possessed from the 
very beginning with the idea 
that Falstafrs cuckolding 
him. And it's difficult to play 
an irrational character when 
you’re never given a chance 
to show his rational side.” To 
complicate matters, director 
BiU Alexander has set the 
play around 1959, when tae 
£au of Stockton ruled and 
we’d never had it so good. 


“I know it sounds very chi- 
chi, very RSC, but I go along 
with the updating” The late 
• 1950s shared with the 1590s a 
new affluence, says Henson, 
espectallyaniong the hour- 
geokte. Windsor then was 
like Bromley 30 years ago. 

Bill Alexander isn't worried 
that Henson's image makes 
him lighter — younger, even 
— than many people s idea of 
the role. “Ford is working 
class and upwardly mobile." 
explains the director. “Sud- 
denly, he is confronted bv the 
values of the old rich. That's 
where his neurosis comes 
from, and Nicky captures it 
exactly. He’s a very inventive 
actor physically, and you'd be 
surprised how rare that is 
nowadays. Antony Sher is one 
of few others like him.” 

For Nicky Henson, being 
linked with Sher is a bitter- 
sweet compliment Only last 
year at Stratford. Sher 
created a Richard III so 
memorable as to rale out 
further major productions for 
a good few years to come. 

*Td love to play that part," 
says Henson ruefully, “but 
now I don’t know when FU get 
the chance.” He won’t rest 
until he does, of course. And 
even then, he probably wont 
rest 


Irek Muchamedov in The Golden Age 

* the Bobfcol iBallet 


Triumph of a 
golden oldie 


Shostakovieh wrote two 
more ballets. The Bolt in 1931 

X5L Stream in 

1 985, b ut was discouraged by 
unfavourable receptions and 
.wrote no mare. He was a 
eloae- personal friend of 
Grigoronch who has now res- 
cued a marvellous ballet 
seme and, 'with, some emen- 
dations (approved by the 
wldow of Shostakovich), and 
a differed libretto turned a' 
failure into a near master- 

JMCCCL ' ' 

The Golden Age is - the 
name of a res tauran t / Bight 
dob mack frequented' fay tae 
rich ‘.'and vulgar bourgeoisie 
and the new libretto con- 
cerns itself; wholly convinc- 
ingly, wit- class conflict 


professionally at The Golden 
Age as Mademoiselle Margo. 
She Is loved by Boris, a fish- 
erman, and desired by her 
partner Yashka, a cha rming 
villain and robber who 
dances as M. Jacques. Yashka 
Is loved by his partner in 
crime Luska. By the end, 
Lusks has taken a knife to 
Yashka in jealousy and it’s 
tamed against her so she 
dies. Yashka is trapped by 
the fishermen while he holds 
Bita hostage but Boris dis- 
arms him, he is despatched 
and the fisher folk celebrate 
their victory in a joyous 
finale 

Baldly stated, tlik sounds a 
naive piece of political pro- 


a Chicag o stadia It is a long, 
uncompromising play of great, 
pain and power about -tae 
s el f-destructi ven ess of the 
Hollywood showbiz set and, 
by implication, about the 
malaise affecting American 
cult ure. /: ■ . . . 

BRIEFING 

THEATRE 

WILLIAM Douglas Home’s 
After flie Ball Is Orer wens ■ 
at the Old Vici.Maria Aitkffli 
directs, Patrick QirgiU, 
Anthony Quayle and Maxine 
Audley star and thetamie is 
fox-hunting, m defiance of 
a legal ban. The Bush pre- 
mieres a new American pay. 
Coppoihrad. described as ran 
eccentric gothic cohiedy». 

written by 

directed by Simon Stakes and 

designed by Permqt Hayeg- 

The Avon Touring 

come to the Cockpit wftfrtwjo- 

shows: Shadow «f a Dwtat 

written and 

Robert JohnsOT am; 

Artiste, a youth show devised 
by. Vince FaxhalL 


b bdsimesi, 'not: least w. 

atff my stray 
in' - 'a -totaHy-.v Invented 
. language. H is not a particu- 
larly mod play : but if makes 
. the -ae^ifsiace ImighJ ■ Cfes% 
there's nolmslness Hite. Shoe 
business:- 7~ 

Rec o m mfaiide tfr 

.The Mysteries (Cottesfpe): 
Stunning production of a.trio 
of medieval mys tety jdayte- 
popular theatre at its faest 
ftedlxera CTheatre Upstairs): 
Fascinating study of news 
. imwnrtgftnMwit in the modem 
•media: ra savoury addition to 
The PloughmanVLunch. -.*;.• 


opera; 



w outdoor Hfe 
folk, all -set in 

between good 


- The struggle between good 
and- evil is concentrated in 
tbe relationships of four 
' characters 4as in Spartacns). 

Bite, the heroine, dancer 

ry NieoU, Glen, Winslade, 
Fnillip Goy-Bromley. The 12- 
year-md composer's first op- - 
era bash has a new English 
translation by Adam Pollock. 
Chelsea Opera Group, also 
; cond ucted by Nicholas Geo- 
bray, give a concert perfor- 
mance Strauss’s Frieden- 
(O rond .to morrow, Logan 

Dharidere diSivfglia (Coveot 
1 Garden tonight, Tuesday, 
tomorrow week matinee) has 
Thomas Allen as the home- 
' erown Figara The Conductor 
Gabriele Ferro as well as the 


iSSi wholly conrinc- long-time colleague, the 
in gly, with class conflict veteran designer Smuvn vir- 
bmmep tais aspect ^ societa saladze, have set out to re- 
and the' healtay _ outdoor life create the life style of Russia 
ofjhe fiahear folk, all set in in the early 1920s and to state 
TT - uimi LiT - - , ' the ideologies of that tima 

f 0 *?® - ballet sot only tells ns 
J™ 1 - ev H A concentrated m something of Soviet his tory 
relat ionshi ps of four . but also ■ something of the 

of. Sorict choreo- 
heroine, dances graphy. We have read much 

^ Nieoll, Glen Winslade, mont; Carmen (Liverpool 
.FMHjp- Guy-Bromley. The 12- - Wednesday, next Friday) with 
yeawrid composer's first op- Arthur Davies as Jose. . ■ 

_ : TomSntcHffe 

pance 

bray, give a concert perfor- AT Covent Garden tomorrow 
mance of Strauss’s Frieda- night the Royal Ballet pre- 
stag (Oxford tomorrow, T^vg an senis The Sleeping Beauty: 
HaH Thursday) . next Monday and Thursday a 

Bouna and Almaviva are Michael 


bats: 

Don’t mitt: Xerxes (Colise- 


about the ballets of the early 
Soviet era - and the “mes- 
sages” they were expected to 
convey to the people. The 
Golden Age in this new 
version shows how vividly 
this could have been done 
and what marvellous enter- 
tainment a moral tale can be. 
Grigorovich has shown 
mastery both of large scale 
writing for a big company and 
intimate pas de deux in many 
productions but I cannot 
remember one which moved 
so fluently and so entirely 
through the dancing as does 
The Golden Age. Bis helped 
enonnously, of course, by the 
score, witty and powerful by 
turns and always driving the 
action forward, especially as 
played by the Bolshoi’s own 
orchestra nnder Ynri 
Simonov in Dusseldorf 
What makes tae ballet so 
disarming and such ton is 
that Grigorovich has taken a 
lighth e arted view of his sub- 
ject He doesn’t preach; he 
simply. 1 shows a corrupt 
society and a good society 
and leaves the audience to 
draw its own conclusions. 

He draws, as always, on tae 

Ballet Rambert’s season at 
Sadler’s Wells continues with 
a programme change tonight 
when' Dan Wagoner’s An 
Occasion for Some Revolu- 
tionary Gestures will be 
given with Alston’S Wildlife 
(new to London) and North’s 
Entre Dos Aguas. Next 
Wednesday until Saturday 
sees tae final programme — 
Wildlife, North's Death And 
The Maiden and Bruce’s 
Sergeant Early's Dream. 

Next. Thursday to Saturday 
Dances from the North can 
be seen at the Place, choreo- 
graphy by Elm. Brandstrup 
ana Per Janssen. 


but uses elements of fell 
dance, grotesque mim^ and 
social dances such as foxtrot 
and tango. Tbe second act 
begins with everyone in the 
restaurant dancing to Tea for 
Two which, again, sounds 
com ic but isn’t He writes 
I ftrilin a g dance passages of 
pursuit and celebration and 
wonderftilly contrasted pas 
de deux 

The first act ends with a 
love duet for Rita and Baris 
. (danced to some of Shostako- 
vich’s most beautifhl music — 
from the first piano concerto.) 
Fait of tae second is used for 
another love duet — Grigoro- 
vich wanted to strengthen the 
love element in theballet 

The young people yearn for 
each other with outstretched 
arms and then nestle against 
each other in a gesture of 
affection and trust. Nothing 
could be more different than 
the exhibition dance per- 
formed by Rita and Yashka in 
the restaurant. This involves 
sensationally difficult lifts 
and has a strong element of 
raw sex; a reminder that this 
is dancing for money, . not 
love. 

.And not only has Grigoro- 
vich now shown us a magnifi- 
cent new ballet, he has 
shown us a new company. In 
Dusseldorf; except for one or 
two principals, the dancers - 
were .all under 27 and their 
dancing demonstrated 
through out that the training 
remains incomparable. 

The two male dancers 
dominate. As Boris, Irek 
Muchamedov performs mir- 
acles of virtuosity, often at 
the very height of a jump, 
white exuding goodness and 
charm. Gediminas Taranda, 
as Yashka, is no less stunning 
in a darker, more tortuous 
role 

Natalia Bessm e rtnova, long 
loved in London, is at the 
“peak of her .career «iimriwg 
the most difficult sequences 
with total ease and confi- 
dence As the good-time girl 
Luska, both Iktiana Golikova 
and Maria Bylova were 
wickedly convincing and Mik- 
hail Zywin as the of 

ceremonies in the cabaret 
contributed a bright nam^, 
.Above all. however, the 
triumph in Germany was for 
the company, for Grigorovich 
and YIrsaladza London must 
roe The Golden Age and the 
Bolshoi s new generation 
very soon; the unhappy mem- 
ories of 1974 can then be I 
wiped away fo r ever. | 

tiny high school queen 25 
years on and still a star. 

Paul Young: Shepton Mal let . 
Showering Pavilion (Friday)! 
Southampton _ . Gaum out 
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‘SPLENDID" 


New York Post 


"MAR VELLOUS” 

Guardian 

“DEVASTATING" 


New York City Tribune 


01-7301745 


Firebird and Return TO The 
I Strange Land. As part of tae 
Rpyal Ballet Youth Week, 
there will be pre-perfor- 
™«e stalks at the Royal 
Opera House next Wednesday 
by Monira Muon — and Fn- . 
day by Edgar Howarth — both 
at 0 15. Admission-free. ' 


Mary- Clarke 

ROCK 

Brenda Lee: Glasgow Zanzi- 
bar (Friday), Dartford Or- 

J5P 11 J*!** 
Assembly Hail (Toes). The 


(Saturday), Birmingham 
National Exhibition Centre 
Monday), Whitley Bay Ice 
Rink (Tuesday). Prince of the 
naff soul merchants’ pleas- 
antly plummy voice loses out 
to over-slick musicians. 

Ias Lobes: Hariesden Mean 
Fiddler (Wednesday) Los 
Angeles Mexicans mix a 
heady brew of polkas, Tex- 
M «*» and. Chieaoo rock *n\ 
roll. Catch them while you 
can. 

Btdger Hiller Mgniw^i Com- 
pact London Mall ICA (Sun- 
day). The last night of the 
independents’ week sees this 
fascinating techno-wizard 
maverick from Hamburg 
make like a terrorist Trevor 
Horn. 

Barney Hoskyns 
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Teachers and 
their great 
divide 

Baroness (Mary) Warnocfe has been de- 
scribed, a trifle dismissively, as “ school- 
mistress to the nation." In feet she has 
more in common with the old fashioned 
sixth form teacher who told her potentially 
first rate charges very firmly that they 
could do better, and who challenged them 
by turning their most cherished Meals up- 
side down. In last night’s Dimbleby lecture 
“ Teacher Teach Thyself ” she delivered 
some much-needed challenges to what she 
insists should be a profession and not a 
vulgar trade. Thus, she claims, parents tend 
not to respect teachers these days. They 
are no longer regarded as “ dedicated." 
They strike and, “ however reasonable their 
case," they do their image irreparable 
harm. Further, parents fear their children 
are being indoctrinated with social and po- 
litical beliefs which they, the parents, do 
not share. Those parents who do share 
concerns currently fashionable among 
badge-wearing teachers, feel that such in- 
doctrination is just plain wrong. Baroness 
Wamock is not afraid to be specific either. 
Fingering the Ilea she comments "I think 
the parents are right: the Ilea are abusing 
their power for political ends." 

Add to that little lot Warnock's thought 
that Teacher should not ape (her word) the 
social worker, concerned with “ the client ’’ 
as part of society, a unit, first in a family 
and then in a -wider c lima te. The teacher 
should be a believer in free will, regarding 
his or her pupils as free agents and not the 
victims of unemployment, of racial preju- 
dice or of a criminal environment. Teachers 
should have confidence in themselves, in 
what they are teaching and how they are 
teaching it They cannot exercise the au- 
thority they should if they are “bored, 
disillusioned or resentful." At which point 
your average union member, flushed from 
the conscience-wringing problem of working 
out bow best to shut schools or withdraw 
cooperation without leaving the tougher 
kids to run wild on the streets and the 
brighter ones to fluff their “ O ”s and “ A," 


nods in recognition. “Bored, disillusioned 
or resentful ” just about sums up the cur- 
rent mood. Sir Keith may, in popular press 
ii periling terms, be caning teachers and a 
number of Parent Teachers’ Associations 
hovering on the brink of joining in. (Others 
are coming out four square behind the 
strikers, despite the Baroness's warning.) 
Sr Keith may eventually break the current 
pay campaign. But he is not about to cure 
tiie boredom, the disillusion and the resent- 
ment Pupils will be living with these de- 
bilitating, pedagogic emotions for years to 
come. 

“ Mistress ” Wamock is not averse to a 
spot of problem-solving and tills is where 
ter four point plan to professionalise teach- 
ing comes in. It centres round the creation 
by teachers themselves of a General Teach- 
ing Council, to establish good practise (an 
end to ideology T) and to set standards. The 
professionals hold the power to discipline 
and to strike off, The GTC takes over 
responsibility tor teacher training, devolving 
it through “ teaching schools ” (cf teaching 
hospitals) and teacher-tutors within schools. 
(Teacher-tutors would be the cream of the 
profession, providing a new channel of pro- 
motion.) The GTC becomes the assessment 
centre for the profession, under circum- 
stances in which encouragement and train- 
ing are more relevant than “ rooting out ” 
Sir Keith's rotten elements. . Finally, it 
would be for the new council' to define a 
pay structure rewarding professionalism. 
All well and good, perhaps, but for two 
caveats, one of principle and one appall- 
ingly pragmatic. Professional, teachers most 
assuredly should be. - But ■ self-govCTningly 
professional like the doctors and lawyers? 
For the present, as Sir Keith battens down 
the hatches ever tighter, the attitudes Bar- 
oness Wamock describes as those of “ wage 
earners — miners, car workers ” must inev- 
itably win out over those of a caring 
profession. 

Europe cans 


the poison 


press conference of a “miserable shadow 
over Europe” being filled, one may be 
forgiven for wondering whether so many 
hours of lost sleep made the participants 
uncharacteristically fight-headed- But so it 
was yesterday after a four-hour session of 
the Environment Ministers'. Council which, 
against many expectations, produced agree- 
ment on the vexed and generally unappeal- 
ing question of pollution from car exhanst- 


Poetic imagery Is not the strong suit of 
the European Community. Thus when an 
official handout on the results of one of 
those marathon overnight sessions in Brus- 
sels opens with the words, “After a long; 
slow journey,” and a commissioner tells a 


.The agreement, inevitably a compro- 
mise, was equally inevitably discounted as 
too little, too late by the Brussel&hased 
European environmental lobby. But there is 
no denying that it w£Q affect everybody 
who drives a. car, fives in a city or has to 
walk past traffic jams — in short just . 
about anybody in the Community. countries 
who does not spend his life indoors in 
some remote spert. In a better world the 
proposed exhaust controls would come into 
effect much sooner (though there was 
bound to - be a considerable delay for adjust- 
ment), and would be compulsory rather 
than permissive or optional. There is also 
tiie uncomfortable fart that over the next 
few months the supplementary work on 
establishing technical standards and permit- 
ted levels can confidently be expected to 
produce a .series of complex wrangles which 
may lead us somewhat further from the 
ideal 

What matters, though, is that a political 
decision has been taken which is entirely 
capable and on balance very likely to ac- 
quire a momentum strong enough to overt 
come most foreseeable obstacles, not exdpd- - 
ing the voluntary- character of the proposed 
arran gements, ibis is largely due to the 
enlistment of the great ogre of -free market 
forces in the fight against pollution. Once 
they start producing vehicles with pollution- 
control' devices, car- manufacturers will 
soon begin to lose interest in making 
“dirty” cars for a steadily shrinking mar- 
ket Once lead-free petrol becomes generally 
available in four years’ time with more and 
more cars equipped to use it, impure petrol 
can be expected to succumb to a similar 
process. 

West Germany with its understandable 
national obsession about dying forests, 
pressed hardest for a Community accord on 
exhaust fumes, standing ready to go it 
alone if necessary. Once the Germans im- 
pose controls, a major market will be 


dosed to dirty cars and a major rar-^ro- 
ducer will cease to export them. It will 
sorely not be long before their uncoerced 
competitors volunteer to opt for the permit- 
ted higher standards. Yesterday’s agreement 
iflrtra glamour and precision, but deserves 
recognition as a quietly important dem- 
onstration of the Connmniiiy’s potential as 
an instrument for positive c han ge. On this 
basis, long may it continue. 

The coal strife 
lingers on 

The war in the pits is by mrmeans 
over, as those who merited Tuesday’s High 
Court battie will have sadly noted. The 
National Coal Board successfully sought to 
restrain sacked Emit miners who were, it is 
claimed, making life difficult for those who 
ted worked through the twelve-month long 
stoppa ge Elsewhere claims of harassment 
against “scabs” who ignored the strike 
abound. In Wales, police are tavestigatmg 
qtfgrfrg on the car owned by Mr Paul 
Watkins of the Phurnarite plant who, atone, 
ignored Ids area strike call and “ scabbed . 
Mr Watkins’ case was, perhaps, fife most 
disgraceful in the aftermath of the long and 
fritter dispute and it was faithfully recorded 
by the cameras of Channel Four News 
which, up to that point, had gained the 
reputation of the strikers’ friend in a gener- 
ally hostile media world. Meantime; of 
course, several hundred militant former 
strikers who ran up a gainst the law have 
problems 'of their own. The NCB stitt reso- 
lutely refuses to grant a general amnesty 
and restore their Jobs. 

. As JSOyard and Perrie-Smith of Bristol 
University demonstrated - on Monday’s 
Agenda page, a fait* number of those sacked 
after conviction are now denied their jobs 
because of relatively trivial legal offences 
far which the court have already imposed 
penalties. The second ' generation, strikes in 
support of those sacked, in Scotland, in 
Kent and in parts of Yorkshire have col- 
lapsed. That is hardly s ur pri sing after a 
year on the streets and with no serious 
har-kfag from the trade union movement or 
even from the leadership of the National 
Union of Mineworkers- But. it does not 
mean that the bitterness has gone. Repeals 
persist of actions, varying from “angry 
s ilenc e ”, ftnsnits M threats to spitting and 


shoving tegMd 

the car window. Ail w oosition that 

bad news ipdeed. 

^amnesty contou^ to 

. the divisions within the 

tteunion has decided to conduct 
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Srtilthe sacked strikers are rented. The 
board (stir, stir) says there wiU he *} 
riiertKKions on pay increases until normal 

STS ah of *hich tempte 

rebels in “moderate areas to play for 
regional wage bargaining - is semej 
thhjgMr fen MacGregor has long hankered 

afle <j ne way and another, as Mr 

MacGregor goes about ius 
the twice of insurrection and msubormna- 
tkm stick (to use his own deeply unattrac- 
tive phraseology) the situation plays into 
the hands of the most destructive elements 
in the industry. And yet it need not be so. 
Sometime soon toe talking has to start, and 
the sooner the better. A provisional agenda 
might (men with toe possibility of a general 
amnesty for all bat toe handftil of genu- 
inely violent criminals. In return the board 
could reasonably insist upon active union 
cooperation to end the persecution of those 
deemed to have "scabbed” With that out 
of tile way. the second item on the agenda 
should logically be the abandonment of the 
(fast-eroding) overtime ban in return for 
resumed discussions on the 1983 (repeat : 
1983) wage round which the board has 
already indicated is open for negotiation. 
Beyond that lies the question of whether 
the NUM will be party to the Nacods 
independent review procedure for disputed 
pit closures, finally there is the whole 
business of a revised Plan for CoaL The 
present destructive stalemate can only add 
to the hurt the industry has suffered these 
past twelve months. It is high time, and the 
plainest commonsense, for both sides to 
begin the process of rebuilding 
relationships. 
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.ETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A squaring 
of accounts 

Sir, — Terry SColeman is 
abrasive with people he dis- 
likes. but when confronted 
by American wealth and 
power he fawns like a 
:;uppy, repeating -poUtidans'- 
uff as though it means 
•cmething and displaying the 
rouble standards he would 
Ijo quick to condemn in 
others. 

He rightly excoriates Ma- 
•lan ministers who drive 
..round in big cars and ex- 
:act taxes from an already 
estitute population. But he 

• xuses American aid offi- 
■iiils for their “ air-condi- 

?ned cars and offices" and 
•pplauds Vice-President 
ush. whose bullet-proofed 
.opaganda visit probably 
'?t more than Mali's daily 
..ntional income. 

And he fails to notice that 
‘k- “ generous, innocent 

' ruled States” last year ex- 
: acted 5120 billion from the 

• .'I of the world — much of 
•. in the form of interest on 

urious loans to poor coun- 
ts— in order that it might 
.r.ultancously improve its 
eady affluent life-style and 
J to its already monstrous 
.-.nament. — Yours faithfully, 

. C. Wrigley. 

llighdown Road, 

?wc5, E. Sussex. 

lalapropos 

Sir. — As an African official 
•rking in the UN Office 
.'!■ Emergency Operations in 
. ‘rica I was outraged by the 
jardian printing Terry 
' .’Ionian's racist article 

• ? larch 141 on the situation 
i Mali — one of the six 

gravely threatened 
. >ii n tries on the continent. 
The writer has the effron- 

• .ry to pay that the only 
:.-n working in Mali are 

.‘uropcans and Americans — 

• i travesty of the truth as 
\ and you. must know very 
.11. Having travelled exten- 
••cly myself in Mali and 
.n the efforts or Africans 

: all levels to meet an 
rgency which threatens 
:-.eir very civilisation I am 
..idened that a paper such 
yours should denigrate 

efforts and thus con- 
r.hutc towards stifling the 
■ry generous instincts of 
..,o British public to help 
■-.O'C people. 

Mr Coleman's brief dis- 
-issjl or the Geneva confer- 
ence docs less than justice to 
a world-wide effort of soli- 
.:.*rity with Africa and 
:lc termination to give the 
..’niraent the opportunity to 
•?cover from this tragedy. 
. .fricans are in the forefront 
; that effort and Mr Cole- 
sian would have done well 
‘i speak to some of them 
’ -fore writing such an offen- 
e ve and misleading article. — 
‘.‘ours sincerely. 

. Prl Djlhril Diallo. 

UN Office for Emergency 
Operations in Africa, 

New York. 

Listen, man! 

Sir, — I am a public rela- 
tions manager and I find the 
I'-.'finition of *• flack " as an 
American word for a “PR 
nan ™ (Letters, March 20) 
r-'-rplexing. 

'•3aiy Flack. 

London WL 


The medical tests that call for some cramming 


Why our nuclear woes should 
have come as no surprise 


• Sir,— -What you don't make 
clear in your Leader (March 
19) on the Oxfordshire 
women who had positive cer- 
vical smears and yet were 
not told. Is that about two- 
thirds of the 2,000 women 
who die each year in Britain 
from cervical cancer have 
never had a smear. Nor have 
I seen this spelled out in . 
any of the plethora of arti- 
cles and programmes that 
have followed this sad 
report 

It is, of course, deplorable 
that a woman should have a 
positive test and nobody act 
on that information; but the 
big problem is to get more — 
and eventually all — of the 
women at risk, which is all 
sexually active women, to 
have regular smears. 

You are also wrong to put 
too much faith in computers. 
Of course computerisation 
can help but k cannot sub- 
stitute for some individual or 
organisation— be it the gen- 
eral practitioner family 
practitioner committee or 
regional health authority- 
taking it on him her or it- 
self to make sure that every 


woman at risk is given the 
option of having regular 
smears 

If a woman refuses to 
have a smear, she must do 
so in the full knowledge that 
it is not a painful test and 
that she may lose a great 
deal, including her life, by 
not having the test. 

I was glad that you ex- 
panded the debate from Brit- 
ain's failure to mount an 
effective cervical screening 
system to our failure In 
many aspects of prevention. 
The British Medical Journal 
published an article (Guard- 
ian. December 14) showing 
that we are falling steadily 
behind other European coun- 
tries in preventing deaths 
from heart disease, cancer, 
and other partially prevent- 
ible conditions. 

But your confidence in 
regular check-ups may be 
misplaced. Various studies, 
including an important one 
in South London and an- 
other in California, have 
failed to show many benefits 
in those given the check-ups 
compared with those who 
were not. The regular and 


elaborate check-ups so be- 
loved by Americans and sold 
so expensively by Bupa don't 
seem to be of much use. 

But some parts of these 
e xamin ations are undoubt- 
edly worthwhile : what we 
need to find out is which 
tests are of benefit and cost- 
effective. Cervical screening 
is worthwhile if done effi- 
ciently and comprehen- 
sively— unfortunately neither 
is the case at the moment — 
as is regular measurement of 
blood pressure. 

Many more people die as a 
result of undetected high 
blood pressure than of unde- 
tected cervical cancer, and 
our record of measuring the 
latter is even worse than 
.that of screening cervices. — 
Yours sincerely, 

Richard Smith. 

5 Broadhinton Road, 

London SW 4. 

Sir, — The issue is not as 
your Leader suggests, com- 
puterised versus manual 
recall systems. The labora- 
tory in Oxford is in fact well 
organised and the 'standard 


of medical care above aver- 
age. 

What Oxfordshire Commu- 
nity Health Council has been 
urging for many months is 
that the laboratory should in- 
form women directly if they 
have an abnormal smear in- 
stead of telling only their 
doctor. We have met with 
inexplicable opposition to a 
suggestion whkb could be 
implemented; quickly and 
would cost peanuts. In this 
case it is not lack of technol- 
ogy but medical paternalism 
which may cause avoidable 
suffering and loss of life. 

We are also concerned 
that both the women who en- 
tered hospital with invasive 
cancer were immediately 
asked how many sexual part- 
ners they had ha d. They 
were not asked bow long 
they had been on the pill, 
though both were long-term 
users and it was still pre- 
scribed after their initial ab- 
normal smears. 

As well as being “ pro- 
tected” from the knowledge 
that they have an early sus- 
picious smear, women have 
equally been “ protected ” 


from knowledge of the .well- 
designed studies which show 
that long-term use of the pill 
causes cervix cancer and 
that barrier contraceptives 
reduce the risk, to pre-piJI 
days, prostitutes in a prison 
study (fid not even have a 
positive smear before 
the age of 25, yet the sudden 
and dramatic doubling of 
deaths in young women de- 
spite screening is attributed 
solely to their sexual 
behaviour. 

From all over the country 
I have reports of doctors 
congratulating themselves on 
successfully burning, freez- 
ing, or cutting dangerous 
cells away ; rebuking women 
for their “ promiscuity ” ; 
and seeding them home to 
go on taking the pill, eating 
the same inadequate diet, or 
living with a man who works 
with carcinogens. 

This is called preventive 
medicine and women's 
organisations and the Opposi- 
tion health spokesmen are, 
alas, demanding more of 
it. — Yours sincerely, ’ . 

Jean Robinson- • • 

56 Lonsdale Road, Oxford. 


Miscellany at large 


Underpricing the poor into underpaid jobs 


Sir, — In resolving the 
problem of an amnesty for 
striking miners sacked dur- 
ing the dispute, would it not 
be sensible to follow the 
lead of tbe police and Jet the 
miners investigate complaints 
against themselves? A senior 
union official from another 
area could review the com- 
plaint and decide, in camera, 
the merits of the case and 
whether to re-employ or 
mot. — Yours sincerely, 

David Caldwell. 

Uffington, Oxfordshire. 

Sir. — In the interests of 
maintaining a strict balance 
in our multicultural society 
the University of East 
Anglia, which advertised in 
your paper on March 18 for 
a lecturership in “ Non-West- 
ern Art with a clear prefer- 
ence for an anthropologist,” 
should be prevailed upon 
also to appoint a lecturer in 
Non-Eastern Art from the 
serried ranks of Indian or 
Chinese anthropologists. As 
an example of academic ob- 
fuscation sod blinkered eth- 


nocentrism, this will take 
some beating. — Yours etc. 
George Joseph. 

Manchester. 

Sir, — Lord Winstanley 
(Letters, March 18) should 
now turn bis attention to 
matters of idiom. I have only 
just come to terms with 
wimp, waDy, and bottled out; 
and I am still not sure what 
a Hooray Henry is. Now I 
find I have to cope with 
schlock, glitzy, and scam. 

Is the Guardian recruiting 
from the Tom Wolfe Academy 
of Journalism ? If so, will you 
print a supplement covering 
the Chic Trendies’ Usage of 
Underworld and Showbiz 

Argot ? 

Then we wimps who — 
lacking the bottle to stay up 
front, having lost our param- 
eters and got our vectors in 
a twist, need user-friendly di- 
alogue on the bottom line, 
and could do with full 
handshaking where the ac- 
tion is — may have a clue 
what the hell yon are on 
about — Yours, etc., 

John Fairelough. 

Keighley, W Yorkshire. 


Sir, — Economic policies are 
made for man, not man for 
economic policies. But there 
was little about man in the 
Budget 

Few commentators have 
.risen up in righteous anger 
at the cruel selfishness of 
offering adult human beings 
tbe odd year of community 
service in place of a life- 
time's job satisfaction. Few 
have demurred at the idea of 
removing controls on wages 
and employment so that liv- 
ing standards at the bottom 
of the scale could be further 
reduced in the pious hope 
that a few poorly paid jobs 
might be offered. 

How would you live on the 
sorts of incomes and condi- 
tions proposed? But perhaps 
the underprivileged are a 
different species. — Yours 

faithfully, 

Dudley Davis. 

15 Willow Way, 

Flitwick, Bedford. 

• Sir, — I read with some 
astonishment that John Har- 
vey-Jones, director of ICI. 
has had his pay increased by 
68 per cent i.e.. £2.230 a 
week! Teachers by compari- 
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son are asking for a £1,200 
per annum increase. 

The Government suggests 
the teachers are being irre- 
sponsible. What about ICI? 
— Yours faithfully, 
Christopher J. Charming. 

201 Dollis Hill Lane, 

London NW2. 

sir, — The Duke Of West- 
minster is reported to be 
£600 million better off as a 
result of tax concessions in- 
troduced since the Conserva- 
tives came to power In 1979. 
It is therefore a little bard 
for those of us on average to 
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A junior minister who cannot hold a candle to. Canterbury 

Sir. — A junior minister left the meeting with the sad injustice in the “stricken feelings and huge 
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low incomes, who are consid- 
erably worse off now than 
we were in 1979, to accept 
that it is our greed which is 
perpetuating unemployment 

When Nigel Lawson claims 
that the poor need the incen- 
tive of lower pay to get 
them back to work, while the 
rich? need even higher tax 
concessions to enable more 

jobs to be created, I cannot 
help feeling that he has 
about the same grasp of 
social reality as had Marie- 
Antoinette. — Yours, 

Mike Gamier. 

Bristol. 


Sir,— Like most others, 
pour contribution ( Leader. 
March 20) to the discussion 
of the risks now known to 
have been taken in the early 
stages of the British nuclear 
weapons progra r nnxe, is based 
on the assumption that nei- 
ther the press nor the public 
could have known anything 
about this until quite 
recently. 

Although that may be true 
of the detailed revelations 
made to the Sizewell Inquiry 
and the Australian Royal 
Commission in London, a 
plea of ignorance due to 
three decades of official 
secrecy is not quite as sound 
as, I suspect, you and many 
of your readers might like it 
to be. 

Public opinion in this 
country was awakened to the 
probable dangers of nuclear 
weapons programmes' after 
the notorious “Lucky 
Dragon”, incident .of March 
•1954, and by 1957 there was 
a nationwide ' . network of 
grass-roots groups campaign- 
.mg against weapons tests. In 
October .of that year came 
the first big accident at 
Wind scale (there had been 
others earlier). This was dis- 
cussed in Parliament and in 
tbe press and. from 1958, the 
newly formed Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament made 
frequent references to the 
event in its publications. 

About the same, time the 
Scientific Book Clubs pub- 
lished a history of the Brit- 
dsh nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme: Leonard Beilin's 
Atom Harvest (no date). He 
received extensive encourage- 
ment from the UK Atomic 
Energy Authority, and his 
book is as. authoritative a 
contemporary account as one 
could hope for, given the ob- 
vious security restrictions of 
the day. 

Time and time again for 
all who cared either then or 
since to read, Mr Berlin and 
the engineers and scientists 
he interviewed make it as 
plain as daylight that many 
short-cuts had to be taken in 
design and construction of 
all major plants. 

Mr Berlin speaks clearly 
enough of contamination ac- 
cidents; bat Ms book must 
have been written before the 
big Wlndscale accident, or 
he would hardly have lav- 
ished such unreserved praise 
on the filtering systems at 
the top of those peculiar 
chimneys, nor could he have 


A COUNTRY, DIARY 


Sir. — A junior minister 
criticises the concern ex- 
pressed in public by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
the misery and lqss of per- 
sonal dignity endured by an 
appalling number of people 
who are unemployed in our 
cities and elsewhere at 
present 

The families of the men 
who were detained in Libya 
attended a meeting taken by 
this junior minister. Ray 
Whitney received us with 
courtesy but his attitude to 
our distress and anxiety was 
negative. We felt that this 
was an abortive meeting. In 
a letter dated September 1 im- 
mediately after our meeting 
with him, we wrote : 44 We 


left the meeting with the sad 
feeling that the men would 
not be released through any 
action on the part of 
government" 

From our personal experi- 
ence we would state that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
has a perceptive and con- 
cerned attitude towards those 
in real distress. We hope 
that his personal support and 
compassion will always be 
expressed fearlessly an be- 
half of those who need his 
help. — Yours faithfully, 
Cynthia Mary Walter. - 
Medlar Cottage, 

Sir, —Your thoughtful 

Leader of March 19 com- 
ments on the Church's public 
disquiet about growing social 


injustice in the “stricken 
cities 2nd blighted regions." 
Certainly, such poverty is 
less apparent in the South- 
east; but Canterbury’s afflu- 
ence is illusoiy, being con- 
centrated amongst the 
university and other profes- 
sionals ; and the tourists — 
around whom this once-beau- 
tiCul city has been shoddily 
remade. The council estates 
and rural areas In and out- 
side Canterbury riiow painful 
poverty and jnemployment- 
Most important, Kent has 
experienced oppressive palic% 
ing, at the coalpits and at 
the county’s border*. After a 

year of marvellous heroism 
facing hardships unimagin- 
able ot the richer people 
here, the Kent miners are 
left with a heritage of bitter 


feelings and huge debts. 
They fear, realistically, that 
at least one pit will close 
within 18 months and that 
there will be massive redun- 
dancies by spring of this year. 

The mining villages are 
communities, but to remain 
so, there has to be employ- 
ment Kent's three thousand 
miners cannot all travel from 
their country villages into 
the cathedral city to clean 
colleges and serve tourists. If 
any pits close In Kent, there 
will be “ stricken " communi.- 
ties and a “blighted” 
region, in tbe heart of the 
prosperous South.— Yours 
sincerely, 

Lorraine Hewitt. 

5 a J2theK?ert Road, 
Canterbury. Kent. 


LONGDENDALE: You 

wouldn't expect to find any- 
thing of special historic sig- 
nificance on the broad, choc- 
olate brow of Black Hill; 
1,908 feet of featureless 
dome where murky nimbo- 
stratus so often lurks low 
and clinging. Imagine the 
surprise, then, when in 1841 
an examination of the sum- 
mit mound — Sodier's Lump 
— exposed the large timber 
ramework which bad been 
built there in 1784 to sup- 
port the 36 inch Great 
Ramsden theodolite used 
here as part of tbe original 
triangulation of the country. 
Jesse Ramsden went from 
his native Yorkshire to Lon- 
don In 1755. Three years 
later he became apprenticed 
to a mathematical instrument 


maker and seven years later 
set up in business making 
astronomical instruments. He 
soon gained an enviable 
reputation for the high qual- 
ity of his products ,* his cele- 
brated five-foot vertical cir- 
cle speeded up the change 
from quadrants in observa- 
tories. The actual theodolite 
used here on Black Hill two 
centuries ago now stands in 
the Science Museum and a 
standard concrete trlangulg- 
tion pillar occupies the same 
highest point of what has 
been called 14 this add 
waste.” From this plateau-top 
two Important modern routes 
radiate towards the north- 
west and north : the former 
Is the IM-defined line of the 
Pennine Way which in two 
miles crosses the Greenfield- 


ended it by claiming: " Not a 
single case of damage due to 
radiation has ever been 
recorded in Britain since the 
project started.” 

£ven more interesting, in 
his narrative of Britain's 
second A-test in Australia in 
November 1958: the one 
Lord Penney only now, “in 
hindsight", admits to having 
been unsafe. Mr Bertin was 
among the press corps at the 
test which had suffered 
“ repeated postponement *’ 
due to “ troublesome low- 
level winds", according to 
the briefings given by the 
then Dr Penney’® technical 
secretary, ex-Navy Captain 
Pat Cooper. 

. Mr Bertin quotes Capt 
Cooper as follows: “On the 
day of the explosion low- 
level winds were present, but 
at 10,000ft there was a 
steady SSW wind which did 
not, however, prevent the ac- 
tivity being wafted later 
eastwards towards the coast 
of New South Wales, al- 
though by the time it 
reached there it was far too 
diffuse to do any harm." 

I have added the emphasis 
to Mr Bertin’s sentence, be- 
cause there was 1,000 miles 
of increasingly populated 
Australia between the test 
site and the New South 
Wales coast. One can only 
ponder at the kind of think- 
ing which enabled Dr 
Penney to suppose that a 
suitable wind at 10,000ft 
meant there would be no 
problem about the “ activ- 
ity” dispersed from lower 
altitudes. 

Mr Bertin later visited the 
Canberra laboratory of Prof 
Oliphant, future South Aus- 
tralian governor but then se- 
curity risk, where radiation 
counters were registering X- 
ray activity 15 times greater 
than normal. It is unclear 
wnether the following com- 
ment on safety was provided 
by the professor, or whether 
Mr Bertin inserted it from 
other sources: “ The level 
which was well within safety 
limits, nevertheless indicated 
quite clearly the presence of 
radioactive explosion debris 
in the clouds overhead.” 

Given this much to go on 
so soon after the events, it 
hardly seems, does it. that 
we have had a good enough 
excuse for knowing nothing 
about it all ever since?— 

Rip Butkeley. 

3S Lonsdale Road, 

Oxford. 
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The super 

council 


IN just over a year’s time — 
mamm on A prU 1 . 1986 — Greater 
Manchester is dne to expire 
as an administrative county. 
The difficult task of disman- 
tling the structure, coupled 
with stiffening parliamentary 
resistance to the. abolition 
proposals, may result in a 
stay of execution, but the fact 
.L.,' has to be faced that the days 
' >= sIIUf. R>f the metropolitan authority 
a are now numbered.' 

\ .» Paradoxically, the Govern- 

* * ment’s determination to 
scrap the “super councils” 
has served to increase public 
<■ awareness of the role of the 
metropolitan authorities 
which, in the. early years of 
their existence, made no 
great impact on the long-suf- 
fering ratepayers. “Our cam- 
. paign against abolition has 
been a great success," says 
Mr Bernard Clark, Labour 
; leader of Greater Manchester 
. .. Council, who has been a 
prime mover in the fight for 
. survival 

The evidence bears him 
' out An opinion poll carried 
out in Greater Manchester 


.'jst summer showed. that two equipped ana served, more 


out of every three of the 
county's two and a half mil- 
lion people wanted to see the 
GMC retained. A MORI poll 
across the six metropolitan 
counties revealed that 60 per 
cent of the voters disap- 
proved of the decision uot to 
hold elections in the metro- 
politan counties this year. 

The fight against abolition 
has brought about a clear 
though belated recognition of 
what has been achieved in 
the eleven years since GMC 
. was created- With that goes a 
determination that the 
1 advances of Greater Man- 
chester in the most adverse 
of economic circumstances 
‘must be continued by Its. ten 
constituent district councils. 1 • 
No-one, least -of all Mr~ 
Clark, is prepared to claim .. 
-that the economic decline in - 
Britain's biggest conurbation, 
and the oldest industrial con- 
urbation in Europe, has yet 
been arrested, but neither 
would anyone deny that the 
past ten years have been 
used to impressive effect: 
that the county is now better 
equipped ana served, more 


attractive, and better poised 
fbr the . mture . than at any 
time since the war. - 

The last few years have 
seen a remarkable transfor- 
. motion in the 500 square 
miles that make up Greater 
Manchester. The legacy of 
dereliction and decay left by - 
the “muck and brass" ethic of 
the industrial past has been 
largely swept away. Long- 
neglected open, space. In 
which the county abounds, 
has. been put to. new ana 
imaginative use. Rivers,- 
canals, lakes, woodland and 
moorland have been given a 
new lease of life as coon try 
parks (eleven of them, plus 
two water parks) and as lei- 
- sure and Teereation areas. 
-Town centres have been re- 
built, old buildings tastefully 
restored 'and unproved sites 
created for the new and high- 
technology enterprises of the 
second industrial revolution. 

As the traditional indus- 
tries of cotton* engineering 
and minin g have declined — ' 
no fewer that 150,000 jobs 
were lost between 1978 and 
1883 — so new and often in- 


.ternationaj names arrived on 
the scene: Olivetti from Italy; 
Mallard, Philips, and Pye 
from Holland; Agfa-Gevaert 
and Petrofina from Belgium; 
Elf Oil from France; Ciba- 
Geigy and Sulzer from Swit- 
zerland; Honeywell, ITT and 
Hewlett Packard from the 
United States; Sharp, Sony, 
and Brother from Japan; and 
many, many more. 

There is a long way to go 
before Greater Manchester 
recovers from the heavy job 
losses of recent years, but the 
industrial base of the county 
has never before been so di- 
versified. Gone are the days 
w^en towns, villages and 
communities could be Utmost - 
entirely dependent ott a sin- 
gle activity. The broadened 
spectrum of employment is 
much less vulnerable to sud- 
den shifts in demand. 

The new industries are 
much less labour intensive 
than the old, but the county's 
economic transformation in 
recent ‘years has been 
marked by a shift from manu- 
facturing towards the service 
and distribution sector. 


While employment in manu- 
facturing industry has 
dropped by more than a third 
in the past ten years, jobs in 
the service sector have in- 
creased by 9 per cent, and 
there is every, reason to sup- 
pose that this trend will 
continue. 

Ease of communications 
has been an important factor 
. in attracting new companies. 
Greater Manchester is criss- 
crossed by seven motorways 
which speed traffic north, 
south, east and west The 
most important to trade has 
undoubtedly been the trans- 
Pennine M62, linking west 
and east coast ports. London 
-is only two and a half hours 
away by. train, and Manches- 
ter International Airport han- 
dles six million passengers a 
year and some 40,000 tonnes 
of cargo. 

The hundred-acre Man- 
chester University campus, 
which has no equal anywhere 
else" in Europe, has strong 
ties with industry and com- 
merce, and Salford Univer- 
sity, counted among the conn- 
try’s leading technological 


institutions, has one of the 
largest and most successful 
schemes for sharing exper- 
tise with firms in and far 
beyond the county. 

The Manchester campus 
houses the university, the 
Institute of Science and 
Technology, the schools of 
Medicine and Dentistry, the 
Manchester Business School, 
the Royal Northern College 
of Mnsic. Manchester Poly- 
technic and the City College 
of Education. 

Europe has proved to be an 
important source of finance 
for the county's regeneration. 
The GMC employs a lobbyist 
in Brussels' and this initiative 
alone has brought in more 
than £40 million of EEC 
money. It has been used to 
expand the airport, to assist 
the ambitious Central Station 
Exhibition Centre project, to 
finance a wage subsidy 
scheme which has created 
8,400 new jobs county-wide, 
to reclaim derelict land and 
generally to breathe new life 
Into the local economy. 

The European Community 


has been impressed by the 
county's scope for attracting 
tourists to sites like Castle- 
field — Britain's first Urban 
Heritage Park — where the 
Air and Space Museum, 
opened in 1982. and the 
Museum of Science and 
Industry, which opened the 
following year, are being dev- 
eloped alongside the world's 
first passenger railway sta- 
tion and adjacent to the heart 
of Roman Manchester. 

Another organisation which 
has played an ever-increasing 
role In encouraging new busi- 
ness and employment oppor- 
tunities in the county has 
been the Greater Manchester 
Economic Development Cor- 

K ’ration, which is responsi- 
e for the development and 
management of seven indus- 
trial estates — 240 acres of 
development land with 
340.000 square feet of factory 
space catering for a wide 
variety of needs. 

GMEDC, the first organisa- 
tion of its kind to be formed 
and Auded by a local author- 
ity (in this case GMC), brings 
together many sources of 


The message front County Hal 


finance to help new business- 
es and is justifiably proud oi 
the flexible way in which ii 
can assemble packages o! 
money, premises and busi- 
ness expertise to help Uu 
budding entrepreneur. 

The corporation has organ- 
ised many successful over- 
seas trade missions — it is at 
present leading a mission to 
Singapore and Hong Kong — 
and has recently established 


a subsidiary company. Work- 
north. to operate a business 
Rinding scheme jointly with 
GMC and the Co-operative 


Bank, which has its national 
headquarters in Manchester. 

GMC is under threat, and 
up to 1.000 of its workers 
could, in the event of its abo- 
lition, join the countv’s dole 
queue which, sadly, still 
stands at nearly 180.000. But 
the geographical county will 
remain: a county which has 
endured the hardships of 
industrial decline, fought 
against the ravages of reces- 
sion and emerged in better 
shape to grasp and exploit 
whatever opportunities the 
fature may bring. 


Great Future . . . Greater Manchester 
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THE GREATER MANCHESTER EXHIBITION & EVENTS CENTRE 





LAND AND PROPERTY 
INGREATER MANCHESTER 

Know bow GMEDC 
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Or g-MEX will be one of .the most ewrfrir^ areTm odem 
Exhibition and Events Centres in the whole of Europe, 
and its ttevetopmeiMwi ebneapton 
example of co-operation, between the GMC and me 
public sector. . 

■dr G-MEX isa unique rombinatton of the wtaIfect«s|' oir ^ 
successful Exhibition- and Events.Ceiure. h. Is situated 
right hr the heart of the City Centre with ampte car 
parking. ft has excellent motorway and rail connections 
with all parts of the country and ™ 
only 20 minuies away, h is s much . 

' a population of 1B.4 m. within a 
certain to benefit the concentration. of industry anp 
commerce within the whole of the North West regtonas 
well as housing major public events. 


G-MEX will be fully operational early in 1986 and will . 
provide wonderful exhibition facilities and back-up 

- services with a gross total area of 10.350 sq.m., an area 

- which can be divided into smaller sections If required. 

★ G-MEX will be ah Exhibition Centre for 9 months of the 
year but for two periods, one in the sum mgr and one 
-over the Christmas and New Year, the Centre will be 
devoted to Arena Seasons. A Sports Arena with 5,500 

- seats vntt provide -a facility for such top dess events as 
World .Tennis, International Horse Show, Indoor 
Football; Boxing. Athletics arid Basketball- This can be 
Increased to over T0,000 when converted to an 

- ‘ auditorium that wffl. become a venue for pop concerts, 

super star personal appearances a nd classics! and 
promenade concerts. 
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An Information Guide containing all necirssary detate is noW available for exhibition- orgenisere and arena event and. concert 

Pr r^n 0 n M from major exhibition organic hasTalreadyestobfished an impressive range of eifiib Wora starting early In 1988 
nowavallaWe for that year. Early application should be made tor 1987 extortions. - ■ . .. ■. 

ar AiS« ewJts^^ily 1986 and the Wlowtog December/ JamcKy oason ere now being .planned end ear* application is 

recommended. 


If you would like more information 
about the GMEDC know-how; simply phone 061-236 4412 


or write to 


Chief Executive 
John B. Balt 


■‘ The Greater Manchester Exhibition and Events Centre is operated by. 

G-MEXJ WWAGEMENTUmED 

James's Buddings. Oxford Street, Manchester Ml SFQ. Tat: 001 238 8000 


General Manager 

Frank Winter 


GMEDC 


At GMEDC, the biggest asset we have in the 
commercial industrial" land and property 
market is uur know-how. Because that is some 
thing money simply cannot buy. 

\Vt know how the property ma rket can 
fluctuate, and so we have a computerised 
register or industrial property available in 
Greater Manchester. We have access to 
information regarding the County's industrial 
land too. We can help and offer advice on 
everything from a compact unit to a 230 acne 
site, and from a new block of luxurious modem 
units to a Managed Workshop scheme. One of 
our own development areas; at Bredburv, 

Stock pon,OT South Lancs . Wigan, could be of 
specific interest to you. You could also qualify 
lor one ol many grants on perhaps, even direct 
financial assistance. 

So whether you are expanding your 
business, looking to relocate, or starting off with 
a whole new venture, you can lake some of the 
weight off your mind by talking to the GMEDC. 


know 


how! 




the GMEDC behind 


Development CorporatiCHi Limited YQiir bnsmess-TODAY! 

Bernard House, Piccadilly Gardens, Manchester Ml 4DD. 
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Town centre shopping — and shoppers — in Stockport (above) and Manchester . 


Shopping mall to market stall 


RETAIL TRADE 
George Trafford 


was the big-store mecca Tor 
the North-west, while local! y- 


owroed shops and a sprinkling 
of multiples served the major 


ON a typical, busy Saturday, 
in town centres such as Stock- 
port, Bolton or Bury — when 
car-park spaces are at a pre- 
mium and cbeck-outs under 
siege — it is difficult to 
believe that the retail trade 
has any deep-rooted anxieties 
about the way things are 
going. 

Yet, the fast-moving retail 
sector has experienced enor- 
mous upheavals in shopping 
patterns over the last couple 
of decades. The question 


towns in the conurbation. But 
Manchester appeared -to lose 
its grip in the 1960s, possibly 
because it bad not, at that 
period, learned to live com- 


THinm" The citv can still Spencer (once the prerogative 

EEPtbm fe^th^rgSjW of central Manchester) mto 

selling soace in Britain. towns such as Ashton-under- 

SffiingSrtov“it“?hlte: Lyre while UMjjk 

it Arn daje- -Centre, ; now the a nothe r fanner city-dweller, 

PreCi ” Ct . ln “55? “shop^i precinct 

Europer craie seemed destined to roll 

on for ever, touching even 


period, learned to live com- 
fortably with the car-bound 
shopper. 


uppermost in the minds of 
planners and traders alike is 
whether there is now enough 
money to go round for the vast 
range of shopping facilities 
that have been created. 

Traditionally, Manchester 


Parking frustrations drove 
many shoppers to the new out- 
of-town hypermarkets and 
superstores that were spring- 
ing up on the outskirts of 
large towns. Simultaneously, 
the townships themselves 
decided to get into the act by 
ripping out their centres and 
building modern shopping 
precincts. 

Manchester has been 
obliged to fight back, with 
promotional campaigns such 
as “City Centre Manchester 
— Bight at the Heart of 


But even the Arndale, 
Market Street’s controversial 
colossus,- has its out-of-town 
satellites, with smaller 
Am dales in towns such as 
Stretford and Middleton. And 
the building of the huge 
central shopping precinct 
took so long ' and was so 
disruptive to city shopping . 
generally, it has been blamed 
by some critics for allowing 
the other GMC townships .to 
get a head start in the modern 
shopping -stakes. 

Big-scale property develop- 
ments in the '60s and "70s 
started the change of direc- 
tion, taking Marks. iand 


potitan counties. In an aver- 
age year, consumers are 
handing over around £8 bil- 
lions across the county (the 


figure is all-embracing and 
includes major items' of spen-' 


small townships, gobbling up 
countless local traders on the 
way and substituting a series 
of standard, monotonous 
facades across the shopping 
centres of almost every town 
in the GMC. 

If this was shopping prog- 
ress, there had to be a limit 
The question of the moment is 
whether that point is near; 
whether, in fact the Greater 
Manchester area is now in 
danger of becoming “over- 
shopped". Greater Manches- 
ter has the largest number of 
shops and stores per head of 
population among the Metro- 


includes major items of spen- 
ding, such as cars). ■ 

In ■ spite of this colossal 
turnover, the Greater Man- 
chester Council is taking the 
view- that there is only a 


certain amount of shopping 
Mmenditnre to go round 


expenditure to go round 
Growth in one area could be 
at the expense of decline in 
another. In turn, decline 
could lead to abandoned and 
derelict town centres — the 
exact opposite of what the 
precinct-planners had in 
mind when they began to 
modernise town centres. 


A complicating factor for 
the GMC area these days is 
the disturbing evidence of a 
“North-South divide", simi- 
lar to the differences which 


are separating the prosper- 
ous, high- wage economy of 
South-east England and the 


h igh-unemployment, hard-up 
North. , . 


Within the county, the big- 
gest southerly town. Stock- 
port, is feeling all the beneGts 




of being a good shopping 
centre tor Cheshire-resident 
families who draw their 'liv- 
ings from the burgeoning 
high-tech and white-collar 
sectors. Stockport has the 
second-largest shop turnover 
in tbe county, a booming 
Merseyway shopping precinct 
and all the signs of a thriving 
retail sector. 

A further vote of confidence 
for Stockport came recently 
from the Norwest Pioneers 
Co-operative Society, the big- 
gest retailer in the GMC and 
Gfth-largest independent 
retail society in the co-op 
movement It announced it 
would spend £4 millions on a 
facelift and extension to its 
department store in Ch ester- 
gate, which it predicts will 
become its “flagship” for 
trading operations in the 
county. 

The society — whose latest 
annual turnover figure stood 
at £140.5 millions — has also 
announced a £400,000 rede- 
velopment scheme for its 
Shopping Giant store in Farn- 
wortii. proving that it still has 
confidence in the northerly 
townships to justify a major 
trading presence. 

But there is little doubt that 
the pace and volume of trade 
in the north of the county bas 
been hit badly by the reces- 
sion's inroads into traditional 
manufacturing sectors, such 
as engineering. Money is light 
in the northern townships. 

The reaction of such towns 
is often to step up their 
shopping facilities, in an 
attempt to pull trade from 
other areas. The GMC is 


Mm 


m. 






You know Tbotal. 

But do you know the names 
behind our name? 


concerned about the long- 
term effects of this “tug-oT- 
trade" situation. The problem 


is to strike the correct balance 
in terms of the county's shop- 
ping needs, while acknowled- 


In the manufacture of thread, Tootal is a world leaden 
Ever}' hour we produce enough to circle the world. Names 
like SyDco and Sylko Supreme are household names. So are 
industrial market leaders like FolyfiL and Astra. 

You may know Tootal as the shirt that looks even 
better on a man. And the reversible skirt for the lady who 
knows fashion inside out. 

Slimma. who make a whole range of clothes for 
Marks & Spencer are part of- the Tootal Group. So are 
Osman bedfashions and furnishings. Stiebel nets and Lantor 
Tv onw ovens. . 

The Tootal name itself means quality in many fields. 

The other names in our Group add up to quality in even 



Tootal 


Our names add up to strength 


If you stfuU bkt to ktuac nun about us, enrr to the Smtttny 
for a copy qf our current Report It Acnnoiri, TmmI Gmup ptcT 
Tootal Hotat, 19/21 Spring Gdrdmz-Moncfuiter MtiO 2TL~ 
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Oriental Credit 


Ywrline to banking services 
in the developing world 


ping needs, while acknowled- 
ging the attempts of the towns 
themselves to make their cen- 
tres more attractive. 

It's not an easy balance, as 
events in Oldham showed 
recently. The town already 
has two shopping precincts 
and now it plans further 
developments. The county 
council has been unenthusi- 
astic, gently making the point 
about overshopping. 

Nonetheless, Oldham has 
discovered that all is not yet 
lost to tbe grim march of the 
concrete precincts. A plan for 
cutting a chunk from the 
town's open-air Tommyfield 
Market (one of the biggest and 
best-known in the North-west) 
to make way for a car park 
met with furious public oppo- 
sition. 

The plan has now been 
dropped in favour of an alter- 
native scheme for spending 
money on improvements to 
the open-air market itself. If 
the planners had it right — 
and if what the public wants is 
covered, heated shopping 
centres with muzak and pizza* 

E arl ours — it should never 
aye happened. But it did and 
that's why there still seems 



hope for traditional shopping 
patterns, precincts notwith- 


pattems, precincts notwith- 
standing. 


Our head office is in the Gty ofLondon, our roots 
are in the developing countries and we can provide 
banking services in the UK. and overseas through our 
worldwide contacts. 

Our clients indude governments, corporations 
and individuals. - 

Whether you do business with or within develop- 
ing countries, Oriental Credit are ready to meet your 
need for banking services. 

Tiyus. 

Oriental Credit Limited 

Hied officer Bosh Lane House, 90 Cannon Street. Londco EC4N bLL. 

Telephone: 01-621 0I77.THoc 896995. Cable Rmdorient London EC4. 

.' Dote Telephone 01-621 1566. Tfetoc 8955702. 

IKxEttdbnotifctiyAl Old Bond Street. Londcn WK 3 AF 
. . • Telephone: 01-499 93 W. Telex: 29M45. 

Mmdirttr br mak Devonshire House. George Street. Manchester-M 1 4HA- 
Telephone: 061-236 7700- Telex: 666093. 


A WORLD OF BANKING SERVICES 
Current & deposit accounts 
Letter* of credit 
FVriomtance bonds 
foreign Exchange 
Ttade finance 
Loan syndication 



Oriental Geek 


A developing world ofbusifiess. 
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BUT NUT FAIR HEARINGS. 


When it comes to the abolition of the metro- 
politan county councils, the Government doesn’t like 
.what it has been hearing. 1 . 

From all quarters condeai^ 

Bill’s fll-starred proposals has r^ed down on . 
Government ministers, who have found the Bill decid- 
edly hard to defend 

: lake Abolition Minister Kenneth Bakers ^avings'* 
argument. He still claims that abolition .of Greater • . • 


from literally thousands of independent third .. 
parties ringing loud in his ears, Mr Baker ignores all, 
stubbornly piishing his Bill through Parliament 


SO,WHATS THE REAL REASON FOR ABOLITION? 


coun 


a year. 


impartiality of the; only - financial study into abolition, 
which revealsthat costswillrise byanythingupto 
£69 million a year 


make local governinent-sixrpler to understand and 
more acc*imtable. Simpler? When the B91 pro- 
poses to replace bne cdiinty council with a complex 
web of joint boards, joint committees, quangos and 
a host of voluntary arrangements; More accountable? 
When instead of police, fire and passenger transport 
services (to name just three) run by an elected ; 
CMC, they’ll be directly controlled by the 
Government Accountable not to your local town hall, 
but to Whitehall , 

^twithwide-rang^ngrOTba^bi^™ propolis 


Here’s a clue: the threatened councils are all 
Labour.controlled 

And there’s an irony here too: Because in fact, 
many of the GMC’s key policies are precisely those 
which the Prime; Minister herself claims to support. 

Like our employment programmes, which 
have created over 6,000 jobs in the past three years, 

: with more to come. And our unique achievement 
of attracting more than £40 million wqrth of econ- 
omic aid from the EEC, something we’ve managed 
with rather less fuss than the Government itself 
: Not to -mention our internationally-acclaimed 
and cost-effective integrated passenger transport’ 
system, our pioneering partnerships with the private 
sector to build exciting new regional facilities like the 
Central Station exhibition centre, or our work in 
the field of land reclamation, restoring thousands of 
derelict acres to delightful urban countryside. - 
; . Policies like, these, and our revohitionaiy energy- 
saving schemes to produce fuel from domestic and 
industrial waste, should leave Mrs Thatcher cheering 
from the rooftops. 


But ofcoiHse, .we renaetrof the right political 
complexion, are we? 


DOING THEDEOENTTHING. 


Even so, we should still be the apple of the Prime 
Ministers eye. 

Because we’ve achieved all this without imposing 
a big financial burden on our ratepayers. Managing; 
in fact, to keep our rate demands rather lower than a 
good many low-spending Conservative councils. 

Just five per cent on our rate precept last year; 
level with inflation. And just four per cent this year 
That’s belowinflation. Despite swingeingGovemment 
cuts in our rate support grant, and even harsher grant ■ 
penalties. ‘ 

But, will the Government stpp, think and listen to 
our arguments?. Its unlikely 

As the Abolition Bill approaches its third and final 
reading in the Commons, Conservative Mi?s who . . ■ • 
should speak up for the metropolitan county councils 
seem to have lost their voices. ; • 

Even, though many of them demanded’that the 
Abolition Bill be modified. Which it hasn’t been. And 
that its critics’ objections be fully considered. Which 
they haven’t been. 

They could still do the right thing. And make sure, 
even at this late stage, that we get a fair hearing. 


ISSUED BY THE. GREATEk ^ COUNC3L. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO -THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE, CMC COUNTY HALL, MANCHESTER M50 3HP. 
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Manchester Airport 
the ready-made 
alternative to Stansted 



AIRPORT 

James Lewis 

WHILE the Government is 
still havering over whether to 
expand Stansted. Manchester 
International Airport is press- 
ing on with a £20 million 
capital programme to cope 
with the ever-growing 
throughput of passengers ana 
freight. 

The volume of passenger 
traffic increased last year by 
16 per cent to more than six 
million, and freight rose by 15 
per cent to nearly 40,000 
tonnes. It was particularly 
significant that the passenger 
increase was not only in 
holiday travellers but in pas- 
sengers on scheduled flights, 
notably those destined for the 
European gateways of Brus- 
sels. Zurich, Frankfurt and 
Paris. 

The statistics illustrate a 
real and growing demand and 
give the lie to the claim, 
underlying the Stansted pro- 
posal. that the South-east is 
the preferred point of depar- 
ture for air travellers. 

Manchester led the fight by 
a consortium of Northern 
authorities against the mas- 
sive development of Stansted 
at the expense of regional 
airports. It was a highly suc- 
cessful campaign resulting in 
a revolt by Conservative MPs 
and a defeat for the Govern- 
ment when the Stansted 
scheme came before the Com- 
mons earlier this year. 

Although the vote is noL 
binding on the Government, 
the chief executive of BOA. 
Mr Gil Thompson, believes 
that the Stansted idea is dead. 
“ The support for our consor- 
tium from MPs throughout 
the country, and from both 
sides of the House, is a clear 
recognition that the northern 
airports have a powerful and 
legitimate voice in defining 
the future of civil aviation 
policy in the United 
Kingdom." 

The only way to make prog- 
ress, and to enable the white 
Paper on civil aviation to go 
through Parliament in May, 
Mr Thompson believes, is to 
draw up compromise propo- 
sals which will recognise the 
needs of Northern travellers. 

Any major development in 
the South-east at the expense 
of MIA would be a major 
setback to the economy of the 


North-west and deliver a blow 
to a highly successful exam- 
ple of public enterprise that 
enhances the economic pros- 
pects of the region, provides 

much-needed employment 
and makes a significant con- 
tribution to the local rates. 

Ringway. as many still 
think of it, is owned by 
Manchester city council and 
run jointly by the city and 
Greater Manchester County 
Council It employs 5,000 
people directly, and about 
twice that number indirectly, 
an d showed an operating 
profit last year of £14 million, 
of which more than £5 million 
went to the parent authorities ■ 
as a dividend. 

This did not prevent one 
local Conservative MP, Mr 
Fred Silvester (Withingtonl. 
from trying on two occasions 
to turn BOA and other munici- 
pal airports into public 
limited companies. Both 
attempts were heavily defe- 
ated. 

The European Community 
is more convinced than the 
Westminster Government of 
the economic importance of 
regional airports and has con- 
tributed nearly £20 million to 
the eniansion of MIA in the 
last five years. This has 
enabled It to continue its 
policy of expanding slightly 
ahead of demand and ensur- 
ing that there is less of the 
congestion that often afflicts 
travellers through terminals 
such as Heathrow. 

8.5 million 
passengers 

The present development 
programme, to cater for a 
projected throughput of 8.5 
million passengers a year by 
the end of the decade, will 
nearly double the size of the 
international departure 
lounge, provide a new opera- 
tions control tower, add a 
satellite extension to one of 
the international piers, 
increase the capacity of the 
international arrivals hall 
and create a wholly new cargo 
centre. 

The enlarged departure 
lounge will provide seating 
for another 540 passengers 
and the pier extension, which 
will have capacity for up to 
seven aircraft, mil provide 
lounge seating for another 
1,000 passengers. The 


enlarged arrivals hall will be 
extended to link into the 
existing bus and coach 
station. 

At £7.5 million, however, 
the biggest single project is 

the new cargo centre which is 
on the western side of the 
airfield and will have direct 
access to the M56 motorway. 
It will contain bonded ware- 
housing and freight forwar- 
ding offices and will update 
all the existing freight facili- 
ties which are at present 
boused in old wartime han- 
gars. Demand for space in the 
new complex is such that the 
airport’s cargo manager, Mr 
Vin Berry, thinks that an 
extension to it may soon be 
necessary to cater for the 
needs of a catchment area 
which has 60 per cent of the 
country’s manufacturing 
industry. 

It is appropriate that this 
year — from May 14 to 16 — 
BOA is to host a second air 
cargo exhibition and confer- 
ence which will occupy more 
than 35.000 square feet of 
space in a hangar adjacent to 
the new cargo terminal More 
than 2,000 visitors attended 
last year's exhibition, and 
more than 80 companies, from 
eleven different countries on 
four continents, are expected - 
to be represented in May, at 
what promises to be the most 
important event of the year in 
the diary of the British air 
cargo industry. 

About five tonnes of mail a 
day, which was previously 
routed through the London 
airports, is being transferred 
by the Post Office to MIA this 
month to take advantage of 
the growing number of sche- 
duled destinations on its 
timetable. This is expected to 
improve the quality of service 
to postal customers in the 
North-west North Wales, the 
North Midlands and South 
Yorkshire. 

An estimated 70 million 
letters a year to destinations 
worldwide will pass through 
the airport when the new 
service gets under way. “ We 
are delighted to have gained 
this new business," says Mr 
Thompson. “ The Post Office 
is already planning to send 
mail on the British Airways 
New York service, and the El 
AI Tel-Aviv service, both of 
which begin next month, and 
on the British Airways Hong 


Kong link which is planned 

for me autumn." 

Businessmen in a hurry 
often want to reach destina- 
tions which are not oh the 
scheduled timetable. To 
serve their needs, and many 
others besides, Northern 
Executive Aviation, which 
also operates from MIA, runs 
a fleet of nine multi-engined 
air taxis with a seat capacity 
ranging from three to nine. 

Pride of the fleet is a 
500 mph Leaijet which can 
also be used as an air ambu- 
lance to bring seriously ill 
patients back to the United 
Kingdom. One such, flight 
which made world headlines 
was the return from Califor- 
nia to Bristol of the New 
Pickettywitch pop singer, 
Sheila Ross all who suffered 
from an allergy to all. modem 
materials ana chemicals. The 
flight, with a doctor and 
medical equipment, involved 
a 15,000 mile round trip from 
Manchester. 

No viable 
substitute 

The strength, versatility 
and economic performance of 
the Lear, which was origi- 
nally designed on military 
lines, has enabled its oper- 
ators at Manchester to form a 
new company, Flight Opera- 
tions Ltd, to provide an aerial 
target-towing service to 
NATO and other military 
forces. The company's man- 
aging director, Captain David 
Antrobus, says that consider- 
able interest is being shown 
in this development, which 
can be cheaper than using 
sophisticated combat aircraft 
for the job. 

MIA is the only officially- 
designated Category “A" 
Gateway International Air- 
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port outside London, and 
handles as many passengers 
as the combined total of the 



next three largest regional 
airports — Glasgow, Birming- 
ham and Belfast It is the 
fastest-growing major airport 
in Europe and, though the 
.Stansted mentality could 
impede its development it 
will continue to grow because 
it efficiently fulfils a self- 
evident need for _ which 
another terminal in the 
South-east would not be a 
viable substitute. 
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FROMMANCHESTER-IT’S-SOEASY 

TO- DO- BUSIN ESS 
WITH TH E • REST- OF -TH E - WORLD 

YOUR-TRAVEL- AGENT- WILL-TELL- YOU! 




GIVING YOU MORE CHOICE 

F1Y DAN-AIR 

FROM HEATHROW 


8» TO MANCHESTER 


3 FLIGHTS DAILY FROM 



STARTS APRIL 1st 85. 


ONEWAY APEX 


STOP PRESS 

NEW SCHEDULED 
SERVICES FOR 1985 

New York 

3 times a week direct 
Plus new or 

.enhanced services to:- 

BAHRAIN* BERGEN’ 
DUSSELDORP GENEVA* 
HONGKONG* LJUBLJANA* MALTA* 
MONTPELLIER* MUNICH* 
PALMA* STAVANGER* OSLO* TEL 
AVIV* INVERNESS* LONDON 
HEATHROW’ LARNACA 0 
‘New destinations 'Enhanced service 



Easy - because you can fly from Manchester International 
to any of the worlds top 500 airports. Tb many of them, we fly direct 
including the Far East and Australia And to the others our interlink 
connections provide unbeatable alternatives. 

Easy - because Manchester International gives you a choice! 
We can offer a choice of routes and departure times to most- major 
destinations. So your itinerary suits your business priorities. Not the 

ether way round. • ' ' ~ -*■ ■ " ■■ ■ ' - " ' , . . . 

Easy - because during your brief stay with us youil be able 

to relax in an atmosphere of friendly efficiency. 

EASIEST OF ALL - because the motorway runs practically 
from your front door all the way to ours You'll be here in 
next to no time. By cutting out that time- wasting drive to a 
Southern airport you can save a day-or possibly two- to spend 
profitably in your office- 


Three flights a day each way departing Heathrow at 0810, 1420 & 1850. 
Manchesterto Heathrow departing 0645, 1230 & 1700. 

All seats are bookable • Refreshments are available on all flights. 

MORE FLIGHTS FROM HEATHROW TO INVERNESS 

Now up to 3 flights a day to Inverness- micklay flight operates via Manchester. 

• One way Apex fare from Heathrow to Inverness 
£ 44 * - Manchesterto Inverness £32 . 50 * 

• All seats bookable and refreshments available 
on all flights. 


Forfurther information contact Dan-Air: 

01 680 1011- {063} 436 5555 
or (0463) 226349. 

iMA/AJn 

SEnvgces 

Subject to capacity iHtvtalKws 
and ■special conditions 
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and now by the British Air- 
ways service. to New York 
fthree times ..weekly; from 

April I). 

’* New York is not alone as a 
new name on the . schedules. 
Bergen. Oslo, and Stavanger 

uied destinations. It is signif- 
icant that the schedules 
include business centres 
away from Oslo; Manchester 
International has never sub- 
scribed to the superstition 
that capital cities are the 
world s only centres of inter- 
est New York itself might be 
expected to share this point 
of view. Air travel is all about 
the shortest distance between 
points. 

The 1985 summer schedules 

hSh s ♦£ ?“i 2 S 22 ! d links ^ 

PoS ,?*£ and Far 

^jEasL Bahrain is a new desti- 
nation; so is Tel-Avhr. Many 
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Air cargo 
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a is lei-Avnr. Many 

| travellers; both inside and 

1 outside Britain’s Chinese 

community will welcome the 
new scheduled services to 
Hong Kong expected to com- 
mence this autumn. Beventl 
European destinations 
JPP*ar on the schedules for 
the first time: Geneva. 
Ljubljana, Malta. Montpel- 
lier, Munich, and Palma. 

Domestically, the London 
services are improved, and 
there is a new daily run by 
Dan Air to Inverness. 


FOR the second time. Man- 
chester International Airport 
provides the setting for the 
Air Cargo Exhibition and 
Conference, held from Tues- 


. . - v» uk. aii . ucuyii 

industry: the airlines, both 
scheduled carriers and char- 
ter operators: the freight ibr- : 
warders and cargo agents* 
ground transportation and' 
other distributors; and the 
increasingly important ex- 
press package sector. 

The exhibition includes 
specialised handling equip- 
ment and the various pubD- 
cations serving the industry.- 






EVERY TUESDJtif, mm and SUNDAY 
with CONVENIENT AFTERNOON 


MM MATS I Sch ^ le d Services 

contact your local 
travel agent 

¥ Britannia 










WHY WAIT? 

. Aircraft of the NEA air-taxi fleet 

wait for YOU? 



Eliminate watting— fin queues far bcketa, cheddng-tn, 
txMTCSno. At crowded akpats, for schedkJed fights, 
oonnsctfrig fights. aJtenfesing fights. TO claim kiggagal 

Available 2* hours ■ day— at times to wit youreott. 
to and from desti na tion s taoughout Europe, Africa, 
the MUdteEart, South East Asia or North America. 


Northern Executive Aviation Lid. 
MarMheste'^port i WftnBk)w 1 CtietfJw»94UL 
Td: 0 BT -436 6666 TBtoc*B7T 

BBwndwiB>i»esrAfr^nteoitgpggg»dteogto 



* The Swift Way 
to keep in toucf 
with the 

sle/of Man 
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a- BKr3rmaior cities in the UJC and Eiit 
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Now you canfly direct to Newark three times a week from Manchester. 




we’re living up to our name. British airways 

The worlds favourite airline. 
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Curtain up on Saturday night fever 


THEATRES' 
Michael Morris 


NOT since Manchester boast- 
ed 18 theatres in the early 

E art of the century has show 
usiness boomed as it does 
now in these straitened 
times. 


Full bouse notices are fre- 

J iuently displayed outside the 
our main theatres in tbe city 
centre.- and alternative the- 
atre in the metropolitan 
county is thriving, in spite of 
cuts in Arts Council grant- 
hid. 


Saturday nights, especially, 
will find capacity audiences 
in the Palace Theatre, refur- 
bished at a cost of £1.5 rail- 
libns before the big cuts; in 
the Opera House, restored to 
theatre this year after bingo, 
and in the space-age auditori- 


um of the Royal Exchange 
Theatre. 

Bob Scott, a driving force 
behind all three ventures, 
and the man who plans to 
bring the Olympic Games to 
Manchester, is convinced that 
saturation point is not yet 
reached. 

When asked if he was wor- 
ried that the Palace might 
have an effect on the opening 
of the Opera House, he re- 
plied: “If everyone living 
within an hour’s drive of the 
centre of Manchester came’ to 
the theatre once a year, we 
would need -20 more 
theatres.” 

Clearly. Mr Scott does not 
expect the figures to get back 
to what they were in 1918. But 
the discovery through tele- 
vision of quality perfor- 
mances has tickled a desire 
to see the best in the flesh. 

For instance, the Palace 
Theatre is shortly to have the 
National Theatre award- 


winning production of Guys 
and Dolls, and the Opera 


House is giving the New York 

f reduction of The Pirates of 
enzance. And the Royal 


.North West Arts, which chan- 
nels ftinds to such ventures, 
says they are even more im- 


Exchange is keeping a high 
cultural standard in the face 


portaht today when, thanks to 
Government funding policy, 
the Arts Council is forced to 
play safe. 


cultural standard in the face 
of considerable financial 
uncertainty. 

The Pirates, performed in 
Britain’s newest provincial 
theatre, has just opened to 


“Culturally. . life exists. 
beybnd:the Four or Qve^najor 
theatres in Manchester” Mr 
Gonley says. 

It certainly does. In Greater 


tion, the Greater Manchester 
Council. 

An alternative version of 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men 


Manchester, for example, 
there is Community Arts 


literally five times its ad- 
vance bookings in London. 


^^eExceiie^\ 

The 


Manchester MBA 


A programme oF high international reputation, 
designed to provide the basic management education 
for those with the potential to reach the most 
influential positions in our national, commercial 
and business institutions. 


The full course takes two years and leads to the 
Master's Degree in Business Administration (MBA) of 
the University of Manchester. The first year, 
complete in itself, leads to the University's 
Diploma in Business Administration (Dp-BA). 

Candidates should make early application 
lor the course beginning in September 1985. 


vance bookings in London. 

Mr Scott cannot be far out . 
in summing up the scene as 
“magic". A drive around the 
city centre on Saturday 
nights reveals streets and 
squares packed with the cars 
of theatre-goers. Restaurants 
appear to be doing well be- 
fore and after the shows. 

In some ways the spectacle 
of Manchester as a new 
theatre capital can be attrib- 
uted to the Thatcherite prin- 
ciple of self-help. Neither the 
Palace nor the Opera House 
depends on public grants for 
running costs, though the re- 
furbishing and stage extern 
sion of the former did get 
grant-aid. 

Yet the Library Theatre, in 
the city centre, and the Fo- . 
rum at Wythenshawe, are 
directly run by the city coun- 
cil. although nobody could 
reasonably suggest that 
either theatre is politically 
controlled, since the politi- 
cians do not dictate artistic 
policy. 

It is in Greater Manches- 
ter’s smaller theatres, com- 
munity centres, pubs, and pe- 
destrian squares that tbe 
seed corn of the future is 
being sown, as the alterna- 
tive theatre generates fresh 
talent and writing 

Raphael Gonley, director of 



there is Community Arts 
Workshop, based in the Colly- 
hurst district but serving the 
whole county, a similar ven- 
ture in Rochdale named Cart- 
wheel. and another in work- 
ing class Hulme. 

There are, besides, the in- 
novative Contact Theatre in 
Manchester, the M6 theatre 
company in Rochdale, and 
Pit Prop in Wigan, the last of 
which specialises in young 
people’s theatre plus theatre- 
m-education. 

Bolton Octagon and Oldham 
Coliseum have made their 
mark as repertory theatres, 
tending to work in the area 
between pot-boilers and ex- 
perimental plays. 

The amateur scene, too, is 
strong _ sometimes reaching 


the more bizarre examples 
include a male body builder, 
in a performance using 
sound, light, dance, film, and 
sports, including weight 
lilting 

One company performed at 
the RNCM in a huge tank con- 
taining 1,000 gallons of water, 
with actors on a scaffolding 


tower, declaiming weird dia- 
logue to portend the speech 
of nuclear holocaust 
survivors. 

Traditional or otherwise, 
theatres in the metropolitan 
area are buzzing in a way that 
other provincial cities are 
not As Mr Scott puts it 
‘‘Other provincial cities have 
not got these theatres in full 
hue and cry, but Manchester 
is having a golden period." 

The lesson, then, seems to 


professional heights, as at 
Salford Playhouse. And arts 


Mr- Gonley allows that some 
people — he _ might say many 


.people — will welcome the 
tendency of the Opera House' 
and other big theatres -not to 
put on. the more adventurous 
work. But it can be argued 
that the bottom line of such a 
policy is bingo, since “provid- 
ing what the public wants" is 
the equivalent of the pop 
music top ten. 


Salford Playhouse. And arts 
centres in Bury and Oldham 
are a platform for touring 
companies. 

Alternative arts are pro- 
moted by the Green Room 
agency, at venues ranging 
from the Royal Northern Col- 
lege of Music, to a wine bar 
in the city centre. 

Stella Hall, administrator 
and artistic director of the 
Green Room calls it Manches- 
ter’s arts centre without a 
build in g It promotes profes- 
sional theatre, music, caba- 
ret, dance, and “anything 
else exciting” It is ftinded 
through North West Arts. 


be that tbe prestige theatres 
have learned to look after 


themselves by offering the 
first rate. But the work going 
on in the smaller theatres 
and venues — vital for the 
future — must be helped. 

Creative work outside Man- 
chester’s big theatres cannot 
hope to survive, however, if 
the Government exploits the 
commitment of dedicated 
people who are suffering. 


excessively tight budgets anc 
low pay. Without that commit 


low pay. Without that commit- 
ment many projects could not 
exist 


Manchester City Council, and 
-a source of cultural finance 


now threatened with extinc- 


Both approaches, tradition- 
and alternative, are part of a 
thrilling resurgence of the- 
atre at a time of cultural 
gloom elsewhere. 


Fo* I u hm inlornto non contact Admissions Centre 

Manchester Business School 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Booth Sircei Wesi, Manchester M15 6PB 
S. Tel-061 273 8228 Exi 153 ^ 




Expanding or reheating? 

ml W!GAH= 


hasagreatdealtooffer. 


• Development Area Status. 

• Selection of new starter units 
and light industrial premises. 

• Rent-free periods offered 

• Substantial grants available 
to qualifying firms. 
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CONTACT THE 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT UNiT 
For details ring Martin Wright 
Wigan 10942) 827315. 
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The banks that like 
to say yes to the 

men in the middle 


BANKING 
George Trafford 


the middle 

■BB and offices in the ten distndf 

of the County. 

The origins of the growth 
owTmu^ 


is among the agency’s impor- 
ted productions, but some of 


WHILE Greater Manchester’s 
Industrial sector has been 
taking the brunt of the merci- 
less trading conditions of 
recent yean, the banks have 


managed- to appear prosper- 
ously unmoved by it alL 


. Physical evidence of confi- 
dence in'- banking and its 
allied sectors — Insurance, 

buHding societies, stockbrok- 
ing — has shown strongly in 


impressive new buildings and 
refet biahmenfei in city-centre 


refurbishments in city-centre 
Manchester and in the coun- 
ty’s other major towns. 

But .the impression that 

banking has been unaffected 
by economic upheavals is, of 
course, misleading Shifting 
commercial conditions have 
forced tbe-banks to look to 
their - laurels. Some hlghly- 
significant changes have been 
taking place inside those 

impressive^ edifices. 

For one thing, margins on 
lending to big industrial 
groups have been squeezed 
uncomfortably, forcing the 
banks to seek fresh commer- 
cial fields. Important among 
these is the one known to 
bankers as the “middle 
market” — the medium-sized 
.companies which may lack 


■ 01 me HIMHI 

ELland. This laid thefound- 
Stonsfor a solid wftastnicw 
STro of support services 
accountancy, insurance, legal 
which remains. 

With this background, it is 
llttiim for Manchester to be 
Wdlng a new reputation for 
K within the mtfrnational 
banking community. At Man- 
chester Business School, the 
International Banking Centre 
is now widely rceoguwd as 
’ leading authority on 

Moment development 
courses. 

Under Dr Jim Byrne, now 
Director of the , banking 
centre MBS developed Us 
^Sertiae in the field to the 
Mint where, this year i 
expects to run 40 specialist 
courses, averaging 3-4 weete 
and attended by a total of 800 
bankers at senior or middle 
' level. The majority of these 
courses will deal with domes- 
tic or international corporate 
lending and will be tailored to 
the neks of the banks con- 
cerned. 


toe glamour of the ICls but 
which currently seem to offer 
Britain’s best growth poten- 
tial. 

Competition for this impor- 
tant middle market has hotted 
up sharply. In turn, this has 
done no thing to harm Man- 
chester’s reputation as Bri- 
tain’s major h anking centre 
outside Loddon. 

North-west industry may, 
ihdeed, have suffered badly 
from the recession, but there 
is- still expansion potential 
among small and medium- 
sized companies with. astute 
eyes bn the right markets. 
Many are weathering the 
storm, using the flexibility of 
their modest size to' adapt to 
changing world market condi- 
tions. 

Greater Manchester 

abounds with companies that 
fit into this category and the 
hank* have been quick to spot 
the need to get close to 
potential new investments.- 
- The banking sector • has 
become more aggressive in 
its salesmanship — and more 
professional into the bargain. 
In the long run, it . is the 
customer who benefits; the 
fact that the big banks are 
more active and prolific in 
their services usually means 
they are doing more business 
on the spot rather than over 
the ’phone from London. 


REHEARSAL TIME: at the Northern Ballet and (below) the Royal Northern College qf Music 



Overseas banks — though 
always strongly represented 
in Manchester — have . also 
been moving in, though with 
two additional motives. One is 
to be on the spot for inter- 
national deals involving their 
countries of origin ana com- 
panies based in the North- 
west. the other to provide 
straightforward consumer 
services for ethnic groups. 


The "tailored” courses win*: 
be backed by a programme of 
general, open banking 
courses run by MBS. But it is 
the specialist courses that' 
have attracted international 
attention. — 


These influences have com- 
bined to accelerate growth in 
what has long been an 
expanding sector. Manches- 
ter now has more branches of 
banks, insurance companies 
and building societies (and 
more members of the Stock 
Exchange) than any other 
centre outside the capital 


“ We offer to run courses orir 
any banking topic, anywhere, 
in the world.” says Dr Byrne 
and the boast is not an idl*,.~ 
one. The banking centre 
maintains that it does not' 
have a standard banking 
course, rather an expertise 
and skill that enables li- 
quidity to develop courses 
according to the require- 
ments of banks all over Uie 
world. 


Other business schools may- 
have overlooked this need,’ 
though some are catching up. 
fast. With a decade of experts 
ence behind it. the MBS has a - 
head-start — just as Manches^ 
tor's banking community had? 
when the need arose to adapt* 1 
to changed, economic cirr* 
curastaoces. * 


More than 40 overseas 
banks are represented in the 
City of Manchester, while the 
financial services provided 
by domestic banking and 
ancillary operations, such as 
finance houses, have spread 
into hundreds, of branches 


° Part-time 


Master’s Degree 

in Business 


An opportunity for people to take an advanced 
course in management while following their careers. 
The programme is based on the well-established 
full-time graduate course. 

.The course begins in September each year and 

requires daytime attendance on Fridays and 

occasional Saturdays. Applications are now 
being considered. 


Please contact: Part-time Admissions Centre 

Manchester Business School 


Booth Street West. Manchester M15 6PB 
S. Tel: 061-273 8228 Exi.153 ^ 


Orchestra 

Laden Martin Milner and Pen Hon Lee 


FOR THE BEST IN MUSIC 
VISIT GREATER MANCHESTER 


WINTER SEASON 

Thursdays/Sundays 

SUMMER PROMS 

June/Juiy 

See The Guardian^ Entertainment Guide 

byour Company one of the Orchestra's 
m Corporate Members or Sponsors ? 


r rn j w ° w sponsors * 

telephone 061-834 8363 for details. 


The Halle Orchestra has been 
supported by the GMC since19 74 


Svptmxtor 

GMC 
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J^ial and into the Tame val- 
v&i fow magpies took flight 
3 £ d - 5M«k skfl&Uy skated 
t&eindustnal esteteand the 
igwage works in search of a 

£&swK3 a * for - 

ajK SSShS 

SSJ ? i JS tJ 9 e ar “ of o££ 

^^sland where , before had 
{SS?-#-* 11 Pye-oflejidiug rub- 
For those of ns on 
5?®; Sronnd, there were other 
SSL*? ^Proyement and a 
m * ,an ^ : stiles, signposts, 

frees^ As rural environments 
|®* i? 8 jot perfect: the sew- 
age works will take some dis- 
E?« ang 2 * the sraells are stimu- 
lating if not always natural 
and the odd bedstead still 
finds its way into the river. 
.JBnt there is space to walk; 
Picnic, ride a horse, fly a kite 
ana potter: "a valuable asset 
ul the midst of the densely 
populated areas of Denton, 
pnMnlleld and 'Audenshaw 
jqst five miles east of the 
centre of Manchester as the 
skylark- flies. ' 

{This patch of green is not 
an isolated oasis: the whole 
of the Tame Valley, 20 miles 
com the Pennines to Stock- 
^ port, is in the process of - 
■^clean-up and conservation. 
Ahd the Tame valley is itself 


“7 .—.v wwngU.Wf , 

rejoicing. Bat there is a bo- 
nus: each river valley has a 
- team of wardens who sell the 
environment hard. They talk 
to schools and encour- 
age conservation volunteers 
and above all help the public 
jaake sense of what it sees. 
Mersey Valley’s head' war- 
gen. Duncan Stokoe, can 
. P® 38 , 1 or a programme of ., 
events which includes lec- 
tures and an imaginative pro- 
Erenime of walks: afollmoon 
^khegmmngatll pm com- 
plemented later by a dawn 
chorus walk, pips pond dip- 
ping and "earth magic” a - 

sensuous immersion " in the 
natural world. 


Manchester. 

Much good - work -has 
already been done and each 
valley has its particular afr f 
tractions. 'Nob End in the 
Croaj/IrweU valley near Bol- 
txm -can T>oast rare, plants 
which have colonised tips 
from old chemical works. The 
Mersey valley has at its heart 
the-Sale ana Chorltdn water 
parks- motorway excava- 
tidns rjow colonised by sail- 
ing. dinghies;' windsurfers, 
water - skiers and scuba' 
^.divers. ' . 

. As the current Mersey Val- 
ley Newsletter .shows, the . 
water has attracted other vis- 
itors: “The severe winter saw 
a large number.. of rare and . 
unusual bkds. These include 
smew, .scaup, goosander, red- 
necked - aebe -ahd ferrugi- 
nous-does^, At oiisf 
letter, continues,' there' 

2p0 pochards, 80 tufted" duck 
ahd 20 goldeneye together da 
Chorlton lake, not to mention 
70 cormorants who perched 
»n the electricity pylons one 
rrisp January- day. . : 



None of this would have 
been possible' without some 
hard work. Some- land recla- 
mation had begun in the river, 
valleys .before the GMC.was 
created in 1974* but the coun- 
cil claims that, in spite of the 
efforts of Lancashire County - 
Council, no one had till then: 
been aide to consider the val- 
leys as a whole. 

The landscape in the coun- 
ty looked pretty bleak in 
1974: 10,000 acres of derelic- 
tion' (more than any other 
county in the country) plus ' 
notes of filthy riyers. Almost 
a third of- the land, in Wigan 
was. defined as derelict. . 
Since then. 3,000 acres have 
been reclaimed and more 
than nine million trees have 
been planted. More Stan- half . 
of the rescued land „ 

made: available' tor recrlea- - 
tlon; thereat fyasgohe for ag- 
ricultnjce,. housing and : 


• mental protection and recre- 
a&mal development were not 
cteareydeflried'The GUE-and 
the districts qnteldy decided 
Uiat there should be no over- 
lap and- do duplication’'’-. 

The river valleys, up re- 
specters of a dminis trative 
botintfaries, cried out, for - co- 
operation. ;Jt was therdftre 
. agreed t bat ,«pch valley 
would nave *it& own raanage- 
Hient committee with an 
equal number of councillors 
from, each authority through 

which * particular' river 
passed and each cohncil 
- screed to make available to 
the management committee 
the Valley land, which it ; 
owned and which was uece» 
saiy tor the project 

-The CMC in turn agreed to; 
fluid aU Capital works and to 
meet the cost of wardens-and. 
land maintenance; any. 
income from the land (hay 
crops and the like) would go 
to the management commit- 
tee, which was also responsi- 
ble for a strategy plan; tor 
. turning that plan into action 
and for the. management of 
the' land in accord with local 
recreational needs 

;. The present state of the val- 
leys suggests, that cooperation 
has paid off (even if the 
amount of derelict land with- . 
ih 'the county actually in- 
creased between 1974 and 
. 1982, since a profound reces- 
sion creates new squalor). 

.“The - scheme has worked 
because: it has had all-party 




support,” -said Peter Webster, 
“ana because the GMC was 
■ prepared' to put in the funds 
and make sure the money was 
spent in the right place: Our : 
■main concern is that after 
1986; there wfll no longer be 
a' un i ty in g body ahd that the 
district councils null find it 
difQcult to match the level of 
tending and ^expertise that 
. we . have put in. • 

- "The Mersey valley, for 
example, has a budget for 
1985-86 of £289,000. With the 
best will in the world, it will 
, be difficult for the distorts to 1 
find that kind: of money. What ■ 
happens if Manchester can 1 
afford to pay the wardens but 
- its partners — Stockport and 
^TraJfora — can’t?” 

-Ode tong4eian result might 
. be jfoat the goosander mid the 



limit." he explained when I 
finally managed to track him 
down in his office at 5 15 
one day. I 

dined the 

breakfast Mr Owen estimates 
the present value of confer- 
ence business to the dty at 
between two and two and a 
half million pounds: When 
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Permmgton Flash Country Park, Leigh 


OneofihemanyservicesthatRempk^pimtkie AnUertoBdtmln’siemdlngluggmgs 

to British companies is To^tTbam Rompfoy, manufmcbanur andlhoyiuma tocaivmlmr, 

^Sheltered industrial Groups. Were disabled St^»hoaBotteley i sappSedbfRoa^loy 9 

workers operate on a company's promiSBS, working bithoirwnmlHMno. He has fHtodbt 

but are employed and paid by R o m ploy. weB, does a good lob, and Antler rehnbune 

In other words, a company enjoys attdie . Remptoy for actual work carried out 

advantages of an extra woddpreowhh&uttho AndthSstsJustonoaxangdedfhowRenqdoy 
compticaHons of employing one* . play a part Sn British business- We also work 

All Rempkry requite Isa n e t m onthly payment, m such dBms* area* as food proportion for 
against one invoice. mass ca terbt grw orkw oa rrentelaiiddrv 


The future at your fingertips. 
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Manchester Central Station: all change for the new exhibition centre and sports hall 


CENTRAL STATION 
James Lewis 

MANCHESTER'S old Central 
Station, which has been an 
eyesore in the heart of the 
city for many years, will open 
in a year's time as an 
exhibition centre which could 
attract another two million 


visitors a year to the region. 

The train hall, a fine 
example of Victorian 
architecture, lies at the heart 
of a 26-acre site which 
includes former warehouses 
and other old railway 
property, aiid which had 
posed a problem for the 
planners until Greater 
Manchester Council formed a 


unique joint venture study 
group in partnership with the 
city council and Commercial 
Union Properties. 

The group decided to form a 
company. G-MEX, to refurbish 
the train hall and to equip it 
as an exhibition centre which, 
with 10,000 square metres of 
uninterrupted display space 
under a single roof, wil ’ 


the largest of its kind in the 
country. 

Because of site difficulties, 
and the state of the building, 
it has been a costly project 
and the final bill will amount 
to more than £20 million, to 
which the EEC is contributing 
£&3 million. GMC is meeting 
half of the remainder, with 
assistance from the 


Department of Environment 
under the Urban Programme. 

When it is not serving as an 
exhibition venue, the centre, 
with up to 10,000 seats, will 
stage sporting arid cultural 
events such as international 
basketbalL ice-skating, 
pantomime, pop concerts and 
world circuit tennis. 

The station development 


alone should stimulate 
employment in the long term 
for about L300 people. The 
spin* 

off for the economy of the 
region could be even greater, 
with an estimated demand for 
nearly 130.000 bed-nigbts each 
year tor hotels in the county. 

Just as importantly, 
however, the opening of the 


exhibition centre is expected 
to stimulate the development 
of the surrounding area. 
Extensive car- parking 

provision has already been 
made and there are prospects 
for a new hotel on the site, 
which is only a short distance 
away from the Free Trade 
Hall and the Castiefleld 
Urban Heritage Park. 


The centre will be officially 
opened next March with an 
inaugural exhibition called 
Enterprise North-West, 
sponsored by GMC and 
supported by the Department 
of Trade ana Industry. 
Manchester Chamber or 
Commerce and Industry ana 
the Confederation of British 
Industry. 



The Romans and the spacemen 
on the road to Wigan Pier 


TOURISM 
Michael Wren 


MANCHESTER Air and 
Space Museum, which won a 
Civic Trust award soon after 
it opened in 1963, may soon 
be faced with a unique prob- 
lem — or so rumour has It — 
if its principal exhibit, the 
Manchester-built Avro Shack- 
leton airborne early warning 
aircraft (or bits of it anyway) 
is pressed back into service 
with the RAF. Such is the un- 
precedented delay in the 
Nimrod AEW programme that 
the Shackleton. called Dou- 
gal, after the Magic Ronnd- 
about character, which was 
in service with 8 Squadron at 
Lossiemouth until November, 
1982, might possibly have to 
rejoin its other Magic Round- 
about colleagues keeping 
track of Soviet intrusions into 
our airspace. 


If so. as the keeper of the 
museum, Mr Peter Batson, 
explained, the aircraft will 
have to be dismantled nut 
from bolt to get it out of the 
splendid Victorian iron- 
framed market hail which 
houses the museum, the same 
way as it came in. 

Museum of Science and Industry The displays and exhibits 


reflect the Greater Manches- 
ter area's rich contribution to 
aeronautical history. There 
is, too. a selection of items 
provided recently by the 
Smithsonian in Washington of 
the American space pro- 
gramme which has proved 
very popular, especially with 
younger visitors. 

The city's connection with 
the development of aviation 
will be celebrated on April 
28 this year when a Tiger 
Moth biplane will fly from 
London to Manchester to 
commemorate the 75th anni- 
versary of Louis Paulhan's 
epic non-stop flight in a Far- 
man biplane in 1910 to win 
the 10,000 pounds prize of- 
fered by the Daily Mail. The 
Tiger Moth will land at 
Hough End playing fields (the 
actual landing site, a couple 
of miles away in Bornage, is 
now covered by a council es- 
tate). As well as a fair and 
displays at Hough End. the 
museum hopes that British 
Airways will run some 
special flights from Manches- 
ter Airport to mark the event 

The Air and Space Museum 
is one of the attractions of 
Castiefleld, Britain's first 
urban heritage park,, which 
has brought new life to a for- 
merly run down area of the 
city. The area contains, apart 


Howoften 

do you have to explain 
your business to your bank? 
With us, only once. 


We aren't just bankers, we are 
business people - we understand 
businesses, not just balance sheets. 
We need to understand your busmess 
to meet your banking requirements. 
To do this, we get dose to you. Our 
visits aren’t restricted to the annual 
lunch'. 

We visit you regularly in your office 
or factory, get to knowyou and what 
you plan for your business. 

Most importantly, we suggest ways 
to help you manage the financial 
side of your business more effec- 
tively and profitably 


C/77BAAK©BUSINESS BANK. 

ritfaiik NA WnillniM 71 7i» MikIii MirH thru Infer M2 3EH Wrphonp 061-328 2674 


from the Air and Space 
Museum, the remains of the 
Roman fort built around 78- 
86 AD. which was excavated 
recently by the Greater Man- 
chester Archaeology Unit, 
and the Greater Manchester 
Museum of Science and 
Industry, which incorporates 
the world's first passenger 
railway station ■ — Liverpool 
Road — built in 1830 for the 
Liverpool and Manchester 
railway. 

How Liverpool Road sta- 
tion has remained in being in 
its largely unaltered state is a 
fortunate accident of histoxy, 
as the railway terminus in 
Manchester was moved to 
Hunt’s Bank not long after- 
wards. and Liverpool Road 
was left to moulder, largely 
unknown and unnoticed, 
complete with its low-level 
platforms and late Georgian 
architecture. The stalion 
itself has now been restored, 
housing an exhibition 
devoted: to the railway and 
some fine offices housing the 
museum staff! 

The museum opened in 
September 1983 and in its 
first year attracted 250,000 
visitors. It is still far from 
complete. -Current major pro- 
jects under way include work 
on the Grade 1 listed build- 
ings in Liverpool Road adja- 
cent to the station. These 
buildings, which were origi- 
nally shops, will contain an 
exhibition entitled the Great- 
er Manchester Story, which 
will detail the origins and 
growth of the world's first 
great industrial conurbation. 

And just across the railway 
track in the fine old ware- 
house (built in 1830) where 
the first goods wagons were 
loaded, work is now under 
way to transform the building 
into Britain’s first major ex- 
hibition devoted to the 
development of electricity. 
The exhibition is being spon- 
sored by the Electricity Coun- 
cil The Electricity Gallery 
will contain the generator 
from Bolton power station, a 
12 megawatt steam turbine 
built in 1922 by English Elec- 
tric. The massive machine 
will be sectioned to show its 
working parts and the aim 
will be to allow visitors to 
walk through the condensor. 

The gallery will comple- 
ment the existing displays in 
the Power Hall which tell 
the story of industrial power 
from earliest times to the 
present day. Many fascinating 
exhibits are regularly demon- 
strated, including the largest 
collection of working station- 
ary steam engines in the 
world- There are railway en- 
gines too, and April 8 will be 


on the 
:e engines 


spec 

railway when 
will be in steam. 


In the Lower Byromn Street 
Warehouse visitors can see 
the machines that made pos- 
sible the development of the 
textile industry from Har- 
greaves's Spinning Jenny and 
Crompton's Mule onwards. 
The machines are working 
and the operators are able to 
take in raw cotton at one end 
of the museum and produce 
finished cloth at the other. 
There is also an exhibition 
devoted to the history of 
paper making and another on 
the development of the elec- 
tronic computer, the first one 
of which was built — where 
else? — at Manchester Uni- 
versity by Williams and 
Kilbum in 1948. 


Castiefleld project is 
a welcome boost to 


The 
giving 

Greater Manchester's tourism 
potential. It complements the 
already well-known attrac- 
tions offered by the Manches- 
ter Museum, close to the uni- 
versity on Oxford Road, 
which has a fine natural 
history collection and where 
work on ancient Egyptian 
mummification has made a 
significant contribution to 
scientific knowledge. The 
mummies and artefacts here 
are imaginatively displayed. 
Close by is the famous 
Whitworth Art Gallery, which 
together with the City Art 
Gallery contains Britain's fin- 
est collection of pre-Raphael- 
ite paintings. 

On the outskirts of Greater 
Manchester at Wigan a 
development is taking place 
which, like Castiefleld. aims 
to give new lease of life to a 
run-down inner-city area. The 
Wigan Pier project is now 

8 art-way complete, George 
rwell’s personification of in- 
ner-city hopelessness and de- 
cay having been transformed 
into a major tourist 
attraction. 


Here a Victorian ware- 
house adjacent to the canal 
has been turned into a pub 
and restaurant with other lei- 
sure facilities. Work has 
started on converting the 
largest warehouse on the site || 
into - the Wigan Pier Heritage - 
Centre. The aim is to tell the 
history of Wigan as experi- 
enced by. ordinary people. A 
key part of the centre is like- 
ly to be locations like a typi- 
cal back parlour at the turn 
of- the century, or a corner 
shop. Real people will play 
the parts of millgirls, miners 
and the like in a “role-play” 
approach which has been 
used successfully in the Unit- 
ed States but not so far be- 
fore in Britain. 


Granada Television's Caxtiefield site 
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MANAGERS FOR 


[Manchester Business School! 
EXECUTIVE 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


PROFIT RESPONSIBILITY/ 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


FOR OUTSTANDING MANAGERS AGED 32 - 45 YEARS. 
The core - a rigorous practical training in Marketing, Finance 
and Human Skills - is linked to live General Management 
Consulting Projects inside actual organisations. 

Close tutorial feedback, free choice options and personal tuition 
are traditions of the Programme. 


CONTRIBUTION TO CORPORATE ACHIEVEMENT 


For rfcrath. ewnj*«e rne tollowna anti nmim to Jwn McOcHWO Admmw.anr EDC. 
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“In the first rank int e r n a tion al ly” “ The Economist 


CONFERENCES • EXHIBITIONS - MEETINGS 

Computer match 
your needs with 
our knowledge 


If you are booking a Conference, Exhibition 
or Meeting with® Greater Manchester area, you H \ 
want to know which vemie is best suited to your needs. 




WH tell you fast-that's what we're here far! 

Our fast, FREE service gives you a computer 
match far ail the possible venues in the area. 

Call us now on 061 236 2862 or complete the 
coupon below: 

The FREE Conference Service 
Greater Manchester Conference Office 
County Hall, Piccadilly Gardens, 
Manchester M60 3HP. 

Please send me full details. ‘ OZ2 ’ a *® 1 


Norn®. 


Adtfcwss. 
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if City of Salford 

Development 

Opportunities 



Financial 

Incentives 


For Information, please phone 
Peter Henry on 

061*793 3237/3032 
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DIARY 


flMj* Pffice- Eras not 
sent toe -document which As-' 
scribes the hypothesis: of. the 
iraclear . winter to emergency 
planning officers in. county 
councils round. • the oonntx/ 
>ut it has sent -them all- a 
document: .produced- by a 
retired American government 
scientist.' Which attacks- the' 
hypothesis in virulent t erms 
Mr Eric TS. Alley, civil de- 
fence adviser" at. -tiie ■ Horae 
Office, wrote' to " EPQs last 
Novembe* featJosiug Ihe-doo 


I STANDING ip : . demoo- - 

1 racy — aggressively, as if-yoa 
I mean to win - — is bade in . 
high fashion, for -the- -first 
time since the Fifties. The 
American neo-conservatives 
and their European fell ow- 
. travellers are giving so 
strong a lead fon t their fig- " 
ureheada,- iMr_. Reagan fahd 
Mir Watcher, have come to 
loot a*it wet . -L 

The. counter-attack against • .- 
Communist subversion. Marx-* • 
ist-. - doublethiak, Bulgarian 
connections, -loony journalists 
and lecturers, ' nndeardis- 
arxners and" other dreamers^ 

Is beincr fonirfitrrartiK. 


: periodicals,, numey,. a. -detcr^ -’’ 
mined attitude in the Genera. ■ 
axro- talks r— and She 
outtee. for the Free world- 
- The. American flagship-.vfa: £ 
Mrs Jeane 'Ehkpidiidci • who' 

. is not -waiting ■ 

from official. office ia jost a 1 "-. 
week’s time before indicating 
. ; she' ■ finds ■ Bomtie .too' - 
timiit -Among -offititilK < ^ ‘ V 
no intention" of. IeavinS&:thtfV' : 

. fight is led by KldrairiPerie,- a- 
Assistant ^jSec^aiy^- ■ 
of 'Defence,- who bas-braMded." 

: Sir Geoffrey. Bowers rtferv*. 




vmeat dM rsfienuf oia I* « veuncc ey. xwwers rcserva- 
as “ our ■Fripnrf" I Ignorant as - well as 


as - om; friend." The Plaid. 
Cymru MP - Dafydd ■ Elis 
Thomas raised - questions 


wrong. 

__ Intellectual back-up jn the^ - - 


“SSL* JcmSor Home Office I -mentary. Richard hI/mL 



^minister, who said the circu- 
lar was a response to 


atch 

vith 

ige 


'-iar was a response to 
requests for information 
from EPQb and had his fall 
support, but did not state 
Government policy. 

Thomas points out that 'the 
nuclear winter hypothesis, 
called TTABS after 
names of. its authors, is the 
result of . detailed scientific 
work. It -says it would be 
very likely that a nuclear 
war would generate so much 
smoke and dust that the son 
would be blocked, the tem- 
perature would fan and agri- 
culture would faiL The . Gov- 
ernment’s response, he says, 
is to distribute a “ politically 
motivated scientifically un- 
*Sound libel on TTAPS by a 
■Retired American crank.” 
Kearny’s document says 
tbat the nuclear winter is , 
being 14 propagandised as es- 
tablished scientific fact " in ' 
the interests of “the nuclear, 
freeze, unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament and/or other po- 
litical causes.” The hypothe- 
sis is error-ridden,” he 
says, and the “ongoing anti- 
defence campaign in Britain 
is likely to produce destabi- 
lising weakness and piece- 
meal capitulation to expand- 
ing Soviet tyranny.” 

Of the TTAPS, a Home 
Office spokesman -said - last 
night : “ We v haven't -' dreu- 


■ mentary. Richard .Pipes, his- 
fonan Irving Kri sf-pi, EHe 
Eedoutie and .others. Over 
here, Mrs Thatcher leads so 
.resolutely that intellectual, 
support Is sometimeR eeliirotf 


They are remarkably well 
represented in the House 'of 
Chalfont, Bauer, 


From top lejt, clockwise : Jeane Kirkpatrick : 
*“ no bananas ”■ Hugh Thomas : ^memorable 
afternoon ';Lord Chalfont : “ knows the 
difference Bichard Perle : “ Prince of 
Darkness ; IFnmfc Chappie : “ large party 
George Wddenfeld : " patrotism transending 

borders . 




WeidenfeSd, Quintan- CPresi- 
dent of Trinity), Thomas 
. (Hugh. of Swynncrtcm)", 
■Chappie, .(Frank -— who says- - 
he is member of “the 
world's largest party — the 
ex-^mmuirfsts ”) 

- Commoners’ . support * is 
dhazmelleid tinpugh Melvyn . 
Lasky’s; Encounter, the Times 
. (finger Scrutoju}, the Daily. - 
Telegraph (Peregrine 

■Worsthorne), and the col- 
umns of Brian Crazier and. 
Paul Johnson. - 
In France the death of 
[Raymond Aron left Jean- 
Franc ois Bevel to sped: fin: 
the- movement, -which is 
Spiced .With . ft gprinklhx g of 
disting uished exiles .like Vla- 
dimir Bukowski, and joined 
in occasional skirmishes by . 
international statesmen of 
the past, like MalAntm Fraser 
of Australia. 


WALTER SCHWARZ 
attends this week’s 
conference of the 
Committee: f ogrthe Free- 
World 
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with the 


is nxeiy to produce uestam- Everyone mentioned! above, H 
lismg weakness and piece- except Mr Beagan Mrs I 

meal capitulation to expand- Thatcher who both sent 

„ warm greetings, and ISO .. 

Of the TTAPS, a Home, others, met in ti^it security 
Office spokesman -said - last -this week aT tfae -Boyai 
n^ht : “ Werhavcn’t circa- Garden " Hotel Sn^LoSfe I n J 
toted it and have noTlan to labofct aW yards-fithn the’.". *^ 
WO so." ■ f ' - "Shvfd .i-ifi :«mWKP ‘“t 


SOME TIPSjar frugal Ui 
from the DHS& guide to 




“ iVcm-essential^Tnwuw 
household items.” te. the 
ones you can’t get grants - 
/or if you’re-Uv^f ori . 

can be remooed before 
entering the kouse. Apiece 
of cardboard wouldalso 
provide an alternative. 
Whisk : suitable aUenuitioe 
is a fork. Most chefs prefer 
to use a fork. Bread board 1 
not needed if sliced bread 
used. Oven gloves : a tea 
towel, suitably folded, 
provides an alternative item, 
.‘mtp pot and ladle : there is 
Tiommg to prevent soup 
being poured directly from 
the saucepan into the botoL 


Soviet Embassy,- to propose 
strategies and put new mus- ■ 
cleinto the^ comder-attadc: .. 

’• 'Hie IbOT-yfear-olft -Oxnimtv :~." 
tee for the Free World aims 
to “ alter the cHipate of con- - '■‘j 
.fasten - art -coraiiaeeBcyy 'apa-' - ; - j 
tfiy and self-ffitadgmion 'tiiat 
- has donb so nmtat to weafenC 1 
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the saucepan into tne ootot 
Milk jug: the MUk 
Marketing Board advise 
that milk be stored in the 
sterile bottle ih which it is 
delivered ." And so on. 


AMONG his other misfe- 
meaoours, Captain Bob has 
presided over the brutalisa- 
tion o£ Noddy. “You know 
how the original -fane is elf- 
like ? " says - Steve Hebbard, 
of Naughty Gnomes limited. 
” Well, now it’s like a plastic 
extruded doll they’ve 
redesigned him for; a big 
push in the spring.” 

^Robert Maxwelf . owns 
Purnell books, winch owns 
Noddy, and Hebbard has 
been in negotiation with 
them over his plans to mar- 
ket a wooden clock with a - 
Noddy face. It was a hard 
bargain, and they’re taking 
£365 and 6 per cent of 

v^. u Tk# mm. 


•their countries’, continued Mfeilll' 

viability ami even existence.. W X' **■ 

as free societies-” . ' , ; . 

'' That Beagan and Thatcher ■ 
arc clearly oniy da^feearers, \ ' : 

not leaders,, was dear when waj-a ’ „ 

'Midge Derter, the -Neve York, . f 

executive director of the PBf ®, a mil 

Ccmmfttee, mentioned the 
Geneva asms talks. These 

i were set up, Sfe said, ‘ l in % 

response to the combined. ■%8*>v r 
pressure of our own anti-nul- 
itarists and our critics in 
Europel fftiieyfail — and — ' 
hope and pray the y wi ll 

we he able Jo ton : back and interest . in helping 

the tide against the Soviet people who ‘ are resisting 

wi. v.Lnii ijji- ' ielp themselves. 

Jeane Ipikpatack That includes Angola, Mo- 

os ed Beagan for rontmuing. .zambiuue. Ethiopia. Nicara- 


v: ? 

.id . 

y.r-: ;v=: ^ 
* ' 




to buy bananas from Nicara- 
gua (“If they survive the 
whole of Central and Latin 
America ' will 'gb 
Oommundst”). - - 

A fine moment came when 
Lord Bauer, an impish, 
white-haired Mepfc&topheles, 
turned on Mrs Kirkpatrick 
-and challenged her. to say if 
the Americans were riMdly 


■zambique, Ethiopia, Nicara- 
gua and Cambodia.”- " • • 

Mr Perle, who enjoro 
being the “Prince of Dark- 
.ness sfawe Dennis Healey 
. called him that, said it was 
"** patronising and - absurd” to 
claim , that .Mr Beagan would 
now embrace the “ mon- 
strously false theory of de- 
tente, of the 1970s in order 


emerged that while Handst- 
Leninism inside the Soviet 
- block may still be a threat 
it was in fart quite dead. It 
• had degenerated into “ an in- 
coherent. shabby mixture of 
' Marxist phrases with nation- 


liberal. Bukowski said he 
feared to turn orr his vacuum 
cleaner lest it starts “bab- 
bling about the great new 
leader." 

In point of fart, he said, 
Gorbachev had owed his rise 


alist slogans, imperial glory to being party boss of a dis- 
and racism: it was Bolshe- trict u frequented bv 

vism without Marxism,” said Andropov for purely medical 


the Americans were really ...to ensure his place in 
giving aid ■ to -Ethiopia,! She history." 
ronfessed that they were, but ' ' The only arms agreement 
made it clear she disap-; - bein^ songhf was one : that 
proved. p ¥e Should hot fi-~ wmilffe significantly con- 
nance the- consolidation -of-' strait: the growth of Soviet 
. tyranny.’^ That was .^a ; nrird-". mfistoy pbwer Whfle limiting 
'mum policy.” l^e r ntoamiim", oiir o*n proportionately." 
was ^ recognition of our duty * A ^provisional consensus 


the Polish historian Leszek 
* Kolakowski. 

However, 1 ibis ideology, 
likb Danish' Blue; was pri- 
marily for export, according 
to Lord Quinton. At home, 
even without ideology,, the 
system was immutable. 

This thought 1 led to much, 
scorn being poured on jour- 
nalists ana politicians who 
had hailed Gorbachev as the 
new king of Camelot because 
he was young and supposedly 


reasons,” adding that 
Krushchev and Chernenko 
had taken exactly, the same 
path. 

The . serious and dispiriting 
point was that nobody can 
dent the system which exists 
to preserve its apparatchiks 
who would never tolerate 
change. So the comfortable 
theory, of convergence be- 
tween East and West was 
rejected by . . almost 
everybody. 


Nothing could be more 
“ pernicious," Mrs Kirkpat- 
rick said, than the tendency 
to equate the superpowers 
“ like two scorpions in a bot- 
tle." It was terribly impor- 
tant Europeans understood 
that the US sought to main- 
tain a woTld of independent 
nations — “ otherwise we 
cannot be. counted on to 
maintain tbat kind of 
struggle on our own.” 

The difference to note was 
that between totalitarian and 
authoritarian regimes. The 
latter, like Galtieri’s, laid no 
institutional claim -to infalli- 
bility and could be replaced 
by democracy: 

Lord Thomas seemed to 
carry British sycophancy to 
its extreme when he said the 
afternoon of Kirkpatrick's 
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address was “ one of the 
most memorable I have ever 
spent,” and that her wisdom 
would prove “ seminal for 
our discussions for a very 
long time.” 

In all, the occasion had 
given Lord Thomas the com- 
forting reassurance that H we 
are not just a bunch of dis- 
gruntled defeatists and 
counter-revolutionaries, not 
just ‘White Russian taxi 
drivers in Fferis, but engaged 
in a highly important 
enterprise.” 

And yet these crusaders 
were not really united at all. 
Hardly any of them seemed 
to notice the deep subterra- 
nean rifts that appeared. 


ANTHONY 
TUCKER 
examines the 
small print of 
yesterday's 
EEC agreement 


They could be read clearly 
in the messages of support 


in the messages of support 
from the * two main 
sponsors. 

Mrs Thatcher’s message 
asking khem to keep the 
ideological flag flying urged 
them also “to examine the 
c u rrent - prospects for East- 
West relations and how 
Western Interests in a safer 
and more stable relationship 
can best be achieved.” 

Reagan’s message said 


pretty much the opposite. 
His idea of the meeting's 
theme was “how a decent 
political order might one day 
replace the terrible tyranny 
Of rintrmirmi^rfl ** 

Perle may well have been 
right hi rejecting the notion 


BRITAIN'S motor industry, 
like those of France and 
Italy, wiU be breathing more 
easily because, in a diplo- 
matic and practical way,- they 
have been allowed to evade 
the sharp edge of environ- 
mental controls. Although 
the EEC’s environmental 
ministers agreed in Brussels 
yesterday to a phased intro- 
duction of low-pollution cars, 
beginning in 1989 with new 
models over 2 litres engine 
capacity, smaller cars will 
not be affected until 1993. 

What is more — infuriat- 


ingly so for the environmen- 
tal lobbies which have been 
fighting for lead reductions 
and cleaner air for almost 
two decades — the permitted 
levels of hydrocarbons and 
nitrogen oxides for low-pollu- 
tion cars have yet to be 
agreed by EEC technical 
committees. 

In the great acid rain 
saga, the contribution of 
motor vehicle exhaust pollu- 
tion may be large, particu- 
larly through the generation 
of ozone as a secondary and 
locally damaging pollutant. 
It is largely for this reason 
that the West German Gov- 
ernment has instituted new 
speed limits on the auto- 
bahns and is pressing hard 
for the early adoption of cat- 
alytic exhaust systems and 
the early general introduc- 
tion of lead-free petrol. In 
Brussels, the West German 
Interior Minister, Friedrich 
Zimmermann, pushed for 
stringent standards but was 
left, more or less, to go the 
catalytic route alone. 

Yet, at the end of the 
meeting, Zimmermann claimed 
that West Germany had 
achieved her aims because 
the EEC had made a general 
commitment to reduce vehi- 
cle pollution. Since, as was 
agreed in December, EEC 
countries are required to in- 
troduce lead-free petrol by 
1989, the framework is now 
in place for different techno- 
logical attacks on the 
problem. 

. Once lead is out of some 
petrol it becomes possible to 
use catalytic converters on 
some cars, preferably large 
cars, where the elimination 
of hydrocarbons (the Chemi- 
cal reactants producing 
ozone) wall be significant. But 
catalytic converters are a 
technological fix whose per- 
formance in the Teal world 
may be well below that in 
the laboratory 
The alternative is a better 
basic engine technology, 
which in Britain is seen veiy 
clearly as the “ lean burn " 
engine. Engines of this type, 
which substantially reduce 
the major pollutants (if less 
effectively than a catalytic 
converter under laboratory 
conditions) should be becom- 
ing a commercial reality by 
1989. So it seems tbat all the 
strands for the widespread 
and general introduction of 
low-pollution new cars will 
be in place by the end of 
the decade and, from then 
onward, the practical pres- 
sures will grow. 

For although the Brussels 
agreement seems to provide 
the structure within which 
everyone can go on doing al- 
most anything they are doing 
now, it also hints at what is 
to come. Embedded in the 
small print Is an agreement 
to accept, in principle, tax 
incentives for the adoption 
of low pollution cars. West 
Germany, despite substantial 
opposition claiming that it 
was against the EEC princi- 
ple of free trade, is to intro- 
due tax incentives of up to 
2000 marks on large cars and 
750 marks on small cars 
(less than 1.4 litres capacity) 
from July 1. 

From the nature of the 
agreement, the pressures for 
changes wiU he generated by 
the technical committees 
which, as much as ministers, 
are constrained by what is 
possible. But with Britain 
refusing to join the acid rain 
“30 per cent club" — by 
declining to guarantee a 
reduction in sulphur emis- 
sions of 30 per cent by 1993 
— and holding firm to lean- 
burn engines instead of 
magic catalysts, her image in 
Europe and especially 
Scandinavia will now be 
blacker than ever. For the 
latest traffic forecasts 
imply that by 1993 traffic 
levels may be 30 per cent 
higher than now in Britain 
and tbat growth elsewhere 
may be faster. The Brussels 
agreement seems likely to do 
no more than make sure that 
things get no worse. 


tbat Beagan iwas seeking a 
peacemaker’s place in his- 
tory. Could our own Mrs 
Thatcher be stepping into 
the role? 

Is the great battle for 
hearts and minds being won? 
Here, too, there was disunity. 
Pave Tigri of Radio Free 
Europe said the 11 rot has set 
in” for the Soviet system, 
which had "failed whenever 
.the Western alliance has not 
given in.” 

Leading the pessimists, 
■Brim Crozier saw the enemy 
as pretty solid still. "It 
would not take much wors- 
ening to make the situation 
irretrievable." 

The deepest gloom was 
reserved for terrorism, a 
“form of warfare" which 
had become the “ gravest 
threat” seen by Paul John- 
son. Lord Chalfont, present- 
ing himself as an expert, 
thought definitions here 
were not important. “ We 
cannot define it, but we all 
know the difference between 
freedom fighters and a band 
of terrorists.” 


What is to be done then? 
The assembled academics 
failed to agree on a joint 
programme. Lord Weidenfeld 
wanted a “new patriotism, 
transending borders.” Lady 
Cox wanted Nato to set aside 
one per cent of the budget 
for “psychological defence” 
against subversion in schools 
and colleges. 

Someone called for 
■“ tightly-knit groups of politi- 
cally motivated men ” to 
combat subversive ideas. 


preferably financed by the 
USA. Fodhoretz said no such 
money would be forthcoming 
and Malcolm Fraser said any 
nation not prepared to foot 
those sort of bills could not 
be defended. 

On this note they ended. 
Nobody had really mentioned 
that a nuclear; war occurring 
through accident or misman- 
agement might cause damage 
worse than subversion. Sens- 
ing that this point was an 
obstacle, Reed Irving told 
how he had founded a group 
called “ Accuracy in the 
Media.” This group had tried 
to stop the screening in 
West Germany of the film 
The Day After because it 
might worsen the prospects 
for cruise and Pershing. 

A certain recklessness on 
nuclear matters* seemed 
summed up by Bukowski 
when he said : “ We know 
they cannot afford the SDI 
so for God’s sake let’s not j 
cancel it” 1 

Close' to despair, Podhoretx ; 
recalled how George Kerman 
and other critics or the arms 
race had talked quite differ- 
ently in 1947 about tbe need 
to defend democracy. "There 
was no rational reason for 
the change." Had he been 
there, Kerman might have 

■pointed out tbat the nuclear 
arms race had not started 
then, and tbat perfecting the 
image of the evil empire 
might be one way to make it 
erupt into war. 




tract’s for one year: only. 
there’s four Sages .of dos 
and dont’s,” he said, . ■ : - 


MR AND MRS Patrick JenJUn 
are about to get one of those 
notorious Greater London 
Council handouts whtchjuwe 


Twerity five years after Sharpe ville, the struggle continues. PATRICK LAURENCE reports from- Johannesburg 

Violence that puts forgotten areas on the map 


motinated: the Minister to 
afelish the GLC. The pair 


help to run the Wansteed and 
Woodford Association for the 
Welfare of the Blind and 
the local council, the- Tory- 

run London Borough of 
Redbridge, refuses to pay far 
cheap bus passes far*"? 
partially-sighted. The GLC 
necessary £4,700 instead , 
necessary 4,700 instead, ana 
Ken Livingstone is not going 

to miss the opparturnty of 
saying yes quickly. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago 
police- opened 1 fire .on . a 
crowd of blacks protetting 
against' the pass l^ws-i^the 
township of ; SSarperiB^tul- 
ing-^69 people' and inh#ing 
178. ; Yesterday, ffie aamver- 
sary was marked by a second 
tragedy: the killin g of at 
least 1& people 111 the town- 
ship of Langa* near the east- 
ern cape town-of Uitenhage, 
when police opened fire on 
3,000 blacks. - 
The pass laws, which 


the Grossrodfe squatters is 
unlawful under the influx 
control laws. The squatters 
are . under constant, threat of 
forced- removal and live in 
fear 'of" police' raids. ‘ Last 
monft v > their- • - patience 
snapped trader tha strain- at 
reports that plans- to move 


them ;to.. the huge and iso-' violent,- with-petiol -bombs,, 
lated -. settlement . . - of stones ,apd knaves;. - 


synonym for black resistance ning his tri-racial parliament 

to apartheid. But- the resist- for. whites, coloureds and In- 

ance was not crushed. It con- dians, he was warned by 

times in townships through- researchers at Rand Afri- 

out South Africa today, with kaans University that exdu- 

one critical difference: where sion of blacks from the 

-the- pr etes t- at Sh&rpeville “new deal” would raise 

was passive, the resistance in . their anger to new and dan- 
the townships ‘ today is -often . gerous levels. But he chose 


Khayelitsha, more . than 20 
xnileg'frain Cape Town, were. 
Imminent - ' - , . 

Thfr pass ..laws were, de- 


snaifceB the Sharpemte pro-': daredr'venemy number one/ 
test and. which -control .too - by- Wades ^ ^Inqg before the 


THE ARTIST Tonu Jngerer 
sounds off in Time 0*4^^. 
week agonist the 
who closed off pari ws 
contribution to ^exhibition 
at the Royal Festival ft! 
jfce refers to VaJene Wise, 
GLC women’s 
chairman, as “ SS Wise J and 
“Valerian,” which is a herb 
with a nasty smdh and JJjj 
vites 'her. to TOttom and 
rescue lus wife 
everybody knows, I - 
chained In a dog house. 
Ungerer says his pictures 
female humiliation MfP® 
the same goals as 
liberation, “for wmte“ a»J- 
be respected as womjd and 
not manipulated as lust 
jects debtor 
tration.” He concludes . *»« 

jS? to a mediocracy ^ tt 

iSFmore than-i.expMted *» 

find a certain amount of sw 
lea fatuity in even th? .wisest 
militant." . 

Stephen Coot 


movement of blacks from 
nadle to grave, remain high 
on the . political agenda^ 
Blacks- still- seek- lay ’abolish 
• them. while;' President 
Botha'S lieutenants are : try- 
ing to ameliorate them — . as 
a first step towards, a mew 


Pa&A£rican&t Congress cam- 
paign" for the& abolition in' 
March i960 led: ito. Tthe 
Sharpe vSte shootings. They " 
remain -aa^ssfegral ‘'tin. ftbe .- 
wider pol##'.' of - apartheid ; 
today as ^they did a. -quarter 
of a'century ago. 1 -" 

As-' -l^bfeassors Herman 


■ A period. of political quies- 
cence was .followed by the 
rise of black - -consciousness to 
the late 1960$, -and the conse- 
quent 1978*7 revolt . against 
“Bantu education” by mack 
scholars. Subsequently the 
n era resistance was mani- 
fested . last year in renewed 
turmoil in black townships, ' 
.especially those in: 'the .Vaal- 
tnaugle: The Eastern Cape' 
and on the East Rand, 

; Although last year’s -unrest 


to ignore it, apparently pre- 
. f erring to believe that blades 
woUld accept assurances that 
they would be catered tor in 
the next phase of his reform 
programme. 

The unrest did not abate, 
as Government ofiudals 
hoped, with the closure of 
black schools for the Christ- 
mas holidays last year. The 
new year opened on a vio- 
lent note with the death of a 
man when an angry, crowd 
stoned a liquor outlet in the 
Vaal triangle and when a 


noliev of “orderly urbahisa- As - Processors Herman ■ was at tunes infused with an- - chud was injured as police 
tiim * frir-bla rt * -* y . .' GHioinee and-' -Lawrebpe anarchical-element, it had an ■ opened fire with birdshot to 
The- mnnber of -Wackrf ar- Schlemmer Mote in a- recent underlying , structural dire** . ^ disperse an incensed mob. 

-rested annually for contrifren- book; ‘HSffiux tiurfcrol is art ftm: protest against rising Blacks have been dying in 

tlons of control laws atteippt'J^Khe state to keep rents; rejection of the partly •• continuing township violence 

has declined steadily over in balimee twu . opposing . autonomous - township conn- at a rate of well over one 

' fhp nast 10 years.' But It still ' forces : political exclo- tils offered to blacks as -ah a day since the beginning of 

™jnatos high- The laws are sion of-^Kahia;-aiid:'the-/iff-‘ ^ternative to representation- ’ .the year, 
diadgned primarily to restrict . crearing; and ^efy .- extehrircl in tbe. c entral go vernments Not all the casualties are 


the* number .of blacks living reliance pi wfiitesjaqA bjaek -.r- 
i— white-designated . cities- , labour forced -=. • ti 

Last year' one black was '* : vfl 

rested every three minutes mounting bbfh politically: and - w 
Sr contraventions 'of these finantiatt^gs: flacks, itegpge ._ 

/ inm?®te^3^entfqt;.asFthe 

Last month’s tragedy at - •'£«**. aipC-to^whi# tepst 

JmS is blacks were the . e 

• to See or four . days -of jW- needfe^lni^rtho jara; :m 
ing, was • directlv related :• to ■ . : H 

nass laws. The presence-: T7» Shainevxlle traeedy-. . u 

ftiPcapB Town 1 ^area.^ .made the*j^£.Shaipcsffie=a-, — 

. • 


ce' --two--, opposing.; autonomous - township conn- at a rate of well over one 
he- potitica^ exclu- tils offered to blacks as -an a day since the beginning of 
Sahte '-and '-the in 1 -' - sitemattve to representation- ’ .the year. 

Snid.^^/extensixel . •• in^ ^ the. central gqvenuhent> r- Not all the casualties are 

£ WitjtfisjMt .p black . renewed .pressure- for. educe- . the mult of .police actios to 
<ae? r ‘-> : . tibnal opportumties equal to restore “Law and order”. 

S^xff'-'these laws-is ‘ v those-, of the. privOegecT . Many are victims of blackon- 
bbfh- pfilrtically and •- whites. . and- tor - democrat!- black violence. They are 
iiajr blacks become ; ;caByoIected riude'nt repre- ' pwrile who are perceived as 
&- ^j gntfqlr ^s'iSe r s e h t ati v e c uim tila." ' r coUaborators and/or benefl- 

ag? to -which. ,most fThe apparent anarchy had claries of apartheid”, 
i d-' :a.. unifying -theme r repndia- . Black policemen and mem- 

*n3 as ^ 'lion -' of an aptiterily : which : btis of the new township 
rn^ rttf -bureaucrais: - emanated, in th^last 7 aatiy- ' councils have increasingly 
jfetiiTiT^ toirfha. ^asps :ris, from a : central govern- _ .come under attack. The Coqa- 
P'mid : blggel , . ':“ v - ' meat to- 1 which ’blacfer were- misslooer of Police, General 
hakaerille. . traeedy-. unrepresented. -- ‘ ■ Johan Coetzee, has 'declared 

artne Sharo criH g j a-, — -yhegMr-Botha-wM plan- .that policemen have been 


the prime targets and 
warned: “ I cannot and will 
not allow my men to be 
murdered off." Innocent by- 
standers. however, have also 
been killed and injured in 
the spiralling violence^ 

A feature of the current 
unrest is that it is widely 
dispersed, some of it 
occurring in hitherto little 
known townships. As the 
tragedy of March 21, 1960, 
put Sharpeville on the politi- 
cal map, so too, on a smaller 
scale, the current unrest has 
imprinted new names: 
Seeisoville and Thabong, in 
the Free State, Galeshewe in 
the Northern Cape, Ikagene 
in the Western Transvaal, 
Crossroads in the Western 
Cape, and Langa in the East- 
ern Cape. 

But resistance is most- 
starkly manifest in strikes by 
guerrillas, the' latest Inti- 
dents include a dash yester- 
day in which a policeman 
was injured, tow guerrillas 
lulled and a third arrested, 
and the placing of a limpet 
mine on a' police vehicle to a 


Pretoria township. 

The ” armed struggle,' 


which was triggered by the 
banning of tbe 'African 
National Congress and the 
Pan Africanist Congress 
after Sharperille, received a 
major setback last year when 
ANC fighters were forced to 
leave Mozambique after the 
signing of the Nkomati ao- 
.cord between Pretoria and 
.Maputo. 'But. it did- not cease 
altogether. 

As the Mtoistec of Lew 


and Order, Mr Louis Le 
Grange, noted in parliament 
last week, 48 guerrillas have 
been involved in 15 Incidents 
of sabotage and terror to the 
Western Transvaal since Au- 
gust last year. None of^ these 
incidents was reported in the 
media at the time, suggest- 
ing that the insurgency may 
have reached a higher inten- 
.sity than the public realises, 
pr is allowed to realise. 

One result of Sharpeville 
was to quicken implementa- 
tion of the then prime minis- 
ter’s master plan to create 
independent black nation 
states and to recruit black 
conservative allies for 'the 
white minority. A' similar 
process continues under the 
pressure of events today. 
South Africa now has a tri- 
ra trial parliament for whites, 
Coloureds and Indians. There 
is - talk of consultation with 
“moderate black leaders’* 
and creation of new political 
structures to accommodate 
blades living permanently 
outside their designated 
“national states” or 
“ homelands." 

There are even, in the 
view of some observers, ten* 


■•Don't hothar with him. 


Idear; he's only got a big 


car because he 1 a an HP* 


t/iirmm 


tative moves towards negotia- 
tions with the ANC, a devel- 


tions with the ANC, a devel- 
opment which was foreseen 
four years ago by Mr Ton 
Vosloo, managing director of 
the giant Afrikaans publish- 
ing company Nasionale Pers 
and a respected figure of the 
Afrikaaner political establish* 
ment. Twenty-five years ago 
such a possiblity would have 
been, unthinkably, 
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A BLACK MAR- 
KET is develop* 
ing in Bong 
Kong for London 
res : taoira nt 
leases, now so 
valuable that 
. „ they are seen as' 
a solid investment One place 
in Edgware Road with a mere 
three-year lease was being of- 
fered at £200,000. Another in 
< £*yshtsbridge was offered 
last autumn at £215,000 for 
rive years with a rent review 
due uus summer that would 
***• Payments np from 
£160 a week to £1,000 a week. 
That is on top of the 
premium. 

Premium payments, or 
what used to be called key 
money, is the name of a very 
lucrative game. Christies, the 
estate agents, report that 
they have 100 properties on 
their books in London and 
the home counties, and 
nearly 3,000 would-be buyers 
who range from couples look- 
ing to start their own busi- 
ness to French companies 
who want to open brasserie 
chains. One place was looked 
over by no fewer than 100 
prospective buyers in under 
a week. 

This pressure on the avail- 
able space is one reason why 
restaurant food is so expen- 
sive. Both Kensington and 
Chelsea Council and West- 
minster Council appear to 
frown on changes of use from 
shops to eating-places. Res- 
taurants, in planning terms, 
bring with them extra noise 
and rubbish, both of which 
are against them, especially 
if a councillor happens to 
live in that street 
As a result a sandwich bar 
with no seating at all can 
change hands for a premium 
payment of as much as 
£60,000 in central London. It 
takes a lot of cheese sand- 
wiches to pay back that 
amount of bread. 


Waiter, this stake 
is t overdrawn 

Eating oat may seem expensive, but wait till you 
see how much the' restaurant costs. Drew Srfth reports 




«*X • •£* . . • v* 
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Nko Ladems at Chez Nieo: no country hold in view — picture by Roger Tooth 
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A substantial proportion of 
any restaurant bill -goes 
directly to the property men. 
And on a balance sheet the 
costs are fixed whether you 
serve steak and chips or aim 
to set standards of good food. 
Reality dictates that we 
should eat steak and chips at 
small tables, packed densely 
into small rooms. Any varia- 
tion on that principle trans- 
lates into extra costs which 
the customer has to pay for. 

In France most chefs agree 
that there is no money to be 
made running a three star 
Michel in restaurant. It just 
costs too much to set up and 
to run. But the three star res- 
taurants there tend to be 
cheaper than here, partly, 
because they have a higher 
turnover and partly because 
the compensatory spin-off 
deals tend to be more lucra- 
tive. Add to this that many of 
the best French restaurants 
paid off their freeholds gen- 
erations ago, leaving them 
proof against horrendous 
rent reviews. 

Rightly or wrongly, the 
British Michelin gives three 
stars to two restaurants, Le 
Ga troche in London, and The 
Waterside Inn at Bray. It is 
doubtful whether either 
makes very much profit in Its 
own right, in spite of charg- 
ing upwards of £40 a head for 
dinner. The flagships are 
supported by their ancillary 


businesses and smaller 
restaurants. 

The economics of opening s 
prestige restaurant in Britain 
are terrifying. One esti mate 
for a new luxury restaurant 
in May fair went as high as £3 
millio n. When the Dorchester 
was revamped at a total cost 
of £13 miUion, the kitchens 
a nd the new Terrace dining- 
room consumed a hefty share. 

Three years ago, Raymond 
Blanc began to set up his 
dream restaurant, Le Maneir 
anx Qua? Saisous, at Great 
Milton in Oxfordshire. He 
bought the old manor, previ- 
ously a family -house, for 
£350,000 - and then spent 
£650,000 restoring It. He bor- 
rowed nearly £400,000 from 
the bank, ana raised as much 
again through private inves- 
tors on a tax incentive 
scheme which locks their 
money up for five years. He 
also got a courageous 
£100,000 from the English 
Tounsh Board, who saw the 
potential -draw or such a ven- 
ture -near an “international" 
city. 

To break even on those eco- 
nomics, M. Blanc says the 
M&noir has to take £70,000 a 
month. A third of that will 
come from the ten bedrooms, 
at £100-plus a night each. 

Then there are 75 seats Is 
the restaurant and theoreti- 
cally if all were taken each 


night 
of sa 


at an average spend 
of say £40 a bead, then 
75 x to x 5 - £15,000 a week 
and solvency is in sight The 
Uanoir employs 55 people. It 
is hardly surprising that it' is 

expensive. But at those 
prices it has to be very, v^y 
good, or it would go broke 
very, very quickly. 

The Manoir project would 
be even more expensive 
today. Last yean Nieo La- 
denis of Chez Puce contem- 
plated a similar project out- 
side Newbury in a Grade 2 
listed Queen Anne building 
advertised for £450,000. The 
restoration costs inflated that 
to £1% million. And then the 
local council overruled their 
officers and threw out the 
■ planning application on the 
grounds that the local roads 
were too small to take foe 
extra traffic foe hotel would 
generate. This time, the po- 
tential in terms of mansm 
generated and jobs created 
was never raised. Restaura- 
teurs feel quite strongly that 
the planners are against 

Instead Mr Ladenis is now 
looking at a former bank in 
NW l in which to expand and 
take on a new challenge. His 
present premises in Batter- 
sea, a perfect small restau- 
rant, preclude him from pick- 
ing up a third Michelin star 
— nothing to do with his 


cooking which is certainly 
three star already. Be needs 
more space around the 
tables, more luxoiy. It could 
cost in the region of £%m, 
perhaps more, to achieve 
that. There is apparently no 
shortage of people prepared 
to put up the haft -mill i nn but 
whether Mr Indenis will end 
up with any more in his own 
bank account for his trouble 
is another question. 

Another way through would 
be to expand an existing res- 
taurant Pierre Koffinann at 
Tante Claire is another bril- 
liant chef who an eye on 
his third star and its assumed 
benefits. Rejecting the idea 
of paying a huge premium on 
a shortterm restaurant lease, 
he has bought into the house 
next door and will close at 
Easter. the two into 

one will give him extra space 
and a few more tables — np 
from 32 seats to 52. 

The difference in capa 
is crucial. Few people m 
country are prepared to 
more than £40 a head for i— 
however good, so the magic 
break-even point - hovers 
around 30 dinners in an even- 
ing; just one table of no- 
shows means no profit. Lunch 
can be a help by paying the 
overheads and keeping the 
wheels turning which is why 
in the best restaurants It is 
usually offered much . mote 
cheaply. 


The golden triangle for. res- 
taurants is between London, 
Oxford and. say Newbury on 
the M4. rich, affluent, 
accessible to London, 

international. - 

'. Add to this a few 
tourist areas such as 
Lakes where foe season; is 
short but foe overheads- in 
staff costs and rents -are 
lower. At Sharrow Bay Hotel 
in Ullswatm: last year 60 per 
cent of bookings were from 
America. This year with foe 
plunging pound It could be 
higher: Scotland has built a 
country house industry on 
this equation alone 

Kent is said to be foe chefs 
graveyard. Men of Kent, when 
they go out, all want to eat 
prawn cocktail and steaks at 
8.30 on Saturday night Ian 
and Jane McAndrew sold 
their house for a. £20,000 
profit, borrowed ' another 
£20,000 from the bank, bought 
a 25-year lease on a furniture 
showroom outside of the . 
centre of Canterbury, .and 
opened Restaurant 74. They 
live above it So do their staff 
They need to do 150 meals- a 
week to break even. Most 
people, will spend between 
£15 and £20 a head and would 
be unlikely to spend more. 

There are three conven- 
tional ways to raise the 
money to open a good 
restaurant: 


^ , M can flint a pdti&r 

who adopts, -foe place. Ib 
F rance foe champagne vine- 

yardn have nurtured rngfr- 
ctiffis^e&aurants. Roll on the 
day that Guinness or Char- 
rington’s do foe same hero, 
-(and before their press offi- 
cers tell nur about foe room 
above foe bar perhaps, they 
would be .good enough to fry 
. one of therestiiaranis In fols 
column first and realise that 
we are -not talking about 
quite foe same thing). 

Secondly, you can go to. a 
merchant bank and hand 
over . control to the 
accountants. •' 

• Or you take 51 per cent of a 
company you fhrm, borrowing 
your share from foe bank and 
selling, the other 49 per cent 
to investors — osuany your 
customers.: But to get 
involved In this kind of deal a 
chef needs a- reputation that 

someone will stake hard cash 


Brook 
: 02-499 


. As for as Britain is con- 
cerned this is quite a novel 
proposition. And until some- 
one discovers a way of finan- 

£ . clng res t au mats that does not 
isf -subsidise the 1 property 
osiness, the customer is 
going to pay a price for good 
food, font embarrasses the 
craftsman who cooks it - 
DETAILS 

>Le Gabtoct he, 43 Z7| 

Street, London Wl 
I82B. 

Waterside' Inn, 

Brxxu, Berks. Tat Mi 
rotra; 20Q92. 

Le Manoir aux O not' Sazsons, 
Church Rood, Great Milton. 
Oxon. Teb Great Milton (08440) 
8881. ■■ ' 

Chez Nieo, 229 Queenstown 
Road,- London SW8. Tel: 01-720 
6900. 

Tante Claire,- 68 Royal Hospital 
Road, London SW3. Teb 01-352 
6045. 

Restaurant 74, 74 Winched, 
Canterbury, Kent. Teb Canter- 
bury (0227) 67411. 

All ■ correspondence about 
these articles should be 
addressed to: The Editor. The 
Good Food Guide, FREEPOST, 
24 Buckingham Street, London 
WC2N6BR- 

(£) Consumers* Association 1985 



Why many battery hens never make the stock cube 


Battery hens photographed from under the cages ■ 


EASTER may seem the best 
time to look at the egg. But I 
don’t mean foe chocolate one. 
That innocent looking break- 
fast egg, if it is not free 
range, hides a *nwwit of un- 
necessary suffering for the 
hen that laid it If it needs a 
day in the calendar. Passion 
Sunday might suit 

Do we m»nd that foe hen’s 
claws are two inches longer 
than normal? Do we mmd 
that foe hens are often de- 
beaked? Do we care whether 
they loro feathers, die of 
diseases, peck' each other to 
death and then eat the 
corpses? Do we care that one 
hen for its lifetime lives in a 
space one sixth of this page 
yon are now reading? 

Photographic evidence ex- 
ists in abundance of the bat- 
tery hen’s deformities, terror 
ana pitifol state. We are still 
largely unmoved, still buy the 
eggs. Yet if it was a litter of 
pnppies or kittens, our tears 
would flow' and foe media 
would saw at the violin 
strings. 

If we do not make an issue 
of this, it may be because foe 
facts tend to be glossed over 
or suppressed. Here are some 
which may clarify the 
picture. 

All but 4 per cent of our 
eggs come from battery hens. 
A hen shares a cage with 
three or five others which 
measures 18 inches by 20. 
The cage is metal with a slop- 
ing wire floor with a gradient 
of one in five, allowing the 
eggs to roll out into a collect- 
ing trough. The cages are 
.stacked in four tiers, some- 
times more, with narrow pas- 
sageways between. The lower 
tiers are often in darkness. 
Thera is automatic feeding 
and watering. There could be 
as many as 30,000 hens in one 
windowless building. Bright 
light for 17 hours out of 24 
promotes high laying. 

The hens lay for about 70 
weeks and will produce 
around 260 eggs over a 52- 


Forced moult- 
ing; where food and water is 
kept from them for a period 
or time, can produce another 
span of laying; with larger, 
eggs. These always sell well 
to the housewife. The hens 
axe given antibiotics to coun- 
teract disease and various 
additives in their feed to en- 
courage greater production. 
There are about 50 million 
battery hens in Britain. After 
the second year of laying they 
are slaughtered and used in 
soups, stock cubes, pies, 
pastes and baby foods. 

However, due to disease, 
many battery hens never 
make foe stock cube. They 
die a revolting death long 
before, and because foe hens 
are left untended for lengths 
of time and because many of 
the. cages are obscured by 
others, a chicken carcass may 
not be discovered for days or 
weeks. There are no figures 
for chicken mortality in bat- 
tery units, but foe Ministry of 
Agriculture thinks 6 per cent 
is a reasonable estimate, 
which means that approxi- 
mately 2.4 million hens die 
annually in their cages. 

Debeaking or beak trim- 
ming is often thought neces- 
sary. It is done when the 
chicks are eight weeks cld. 
Care is needed not to damage 
the ehickfe tongue or nostrils. 
The sharp end of foe beak is 
sliced off Often a hen cannot 
foes close its beak; but foe 
beak is made blunt and is 
therefore not a murderous in- 
strument We know that vio- 
lence and murder are more 
likely to occur in slum living 
conditions, but battery hens 
live in such vile squalor that 
the imagination has difficulty 
in grasping it 

Perhaps the most graphic 
example is one of the 
diseases they suffer from. Im-. 
paction of foe oviduct com- 
monly known as egg-bound, 
has a bathetic ring to it until 
you realise exactly what it is. 
The oviduct becomes choked 


with formed and half formed 
eggs. It is almost ns if foe hen 
has been forced to produce 
so much that foe egg material 
swells and- congests -in ova- 
ries and duct then becomes 
infected. The hen will die of 
peritonitis, foe stomach wall 
ruptured by its own abnormal 
fecundity. 

One factor which causes 
tiiis condition £$ that hens 
need sectarian to fey, Konrad 
Lorenz believes this- is the 
worst torture of all for foe 
battery hen, that the raluo 
fence to lay in public causes 
internal egg-laying, leading 
to death. Hens mil also die of 
a haemorrhage from ruptured 
livers, which become fatty 
and enlarged from too rich a 
diet and no exercise. 

Many of foe diseases are 
fetal because foe stockman 
cannot see the hen. Some* 
times only the head, neck and 
feet are visible, and the 
stockman will fell to notice a 
distended abdomen, broken - 
wings, wounds or grave loss 
of feathers. The law states 
that the stockman has to 
check foe hens once a day to 
ensure their state of well- 
being. It is impossible to do 
so efficiently because of the 
crowded tiers and often it is 
done in a most cursory way 
because of foe overpowering 
stench. Gas masks nave been 
noted hanging on the outside 
walls of chicken sheds. 

Cannibalism . is not 
unknown in birds where foe 
beaks have not been operat- 
ed on. It is understandable 
that in these concentration 
camp conditions foe murder 
and consumption of a neigh- 
bour would at least alleviate 
the bleak and terrifying tedi- 
um. Another danger is vent- 
pecking. for when the hens 
are in their laying period the 
vents become distended, red 
and raw, an invitation for the 
neighbours you are crushed 
against to peck at them. 

The mortality rate of foe 
birds rises in- hot weather. 


Hens cool themselves by rais- 
ing their wings and fanning 
their bodies. But they cannot 
raise their wings when 
crushed against each other. 
With inadequate ventilation 
and high humidify, the hens 
die of heat stress. Another 
minor problem is that the 
hens' claws grow long as they 
are not wearing them down 
running around on earth and 
stones. Researchers at Gpp- 
sala University have experi- 
mented by using abrasive 
tape on the floors of the 


* 


Carefully selected, dark-roasted 
beans give Nescafe Blend 37. the 
unique taste that makes it first choice 
with coffee connoisseurs. 

Richer, darkey distinedy 
.tinental - there’s nothing to match it 
Take this opportunity to enjoy it 
yourself-for lOp less. 

A distinedy good idea. 



♦ Noa ea H and Band 37 aretBjteteed trade marte to de^qnate Neffl'sTnatant coffees. 


produced from these 
(ions are sold as "Harm 
fresh” or “fern eggs' 1 or even 
"fresh eggs/* Advertising 
photographs them in dean 
nests of straw and they are 
sold from cosy market stalls 
and corner shops as well as 
the large supermarkets. 

If domestic animals were 
kept Is anything approaching 
these conditions their owners 
would be prosecuted for 
cruelty. Yet foe Ministry of 
Agriculture insists on defend- 
ing the use of battery cages, 
as does EEC policy. However, 
in 1979 toe UK ratified, a 
Council of Europe Conven- 
tion for foe Protection of 
Animals kept for Farming 
Purposes, which states that 
foe animal shall have free- 
dom of movement for its 
physiological and ethological 
needs. This Convention 
accepted a detailed, paper 
from the Society of veteri- 
nary Ethology which included 
an avalanche of feet proving 
what a damaging environ- 
ment the cage was to foe egg- 
laying hen. 

Humane alternatives do 
exist More and more super- 
markets are now selling 
range eggs. The battery 
could be banned if we, 

E ublic, demand it and stop 
uying its eggs. No society 
which dares to call itself civi- 
lised should allow a harm- 
less creature which from an- 
cient times has fed and 
• occupied mankind to exist in 
such firing horror. 

For more ammunition in 
the fight against battery 
cages send a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope to Chick- 
ens’ Lib, PO Box 2, Holm- 
firth, Huddersfield HD7 1QT. 

Colin Spencer 
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is a happier thoughts ^sea- 
sonal (unless foeseare the 
kind of items that 
back of your freezeri. but un- 

expected and uninjubited: 

imagine the effect as a to* 
pudding to close a cold 

buffet 

• Peach and blackberry soup 
MY husband, who ha* 
become an extremely dis- 
•cerning, not to say hypercriti- 
cal soup eater in the last two 
years, slurped this down at 

Later he remarked that the 
British would never eat a not 

it has real oomph. 







3 large ripe peaches mio aaug , 
before peeling). 

4oz (1 10 g) blackberries. 

1 flat tablespoon arrowroot 

(cornflour will do, but gives 
an opaque finish to the 
Soup). . . 

Vxoz (15 g? sugar: 

2 goo d pinches salt. \ 

Juice of X large lemon and 1 
orange. 

44 pint (450 ml) water. 

% capful of good brandy. 

Pour boiling water over fod 
peaches. Leave them for 4 
minute, then drain off the 
water and peel foe peaches 
under foe cold top' with a 
little knife. Slice, them very 
thinly. Put all the other ingre- 
dients in the blender (except 
foe brandy) and blend to 
smooth cream. If your gu< 
have false teeth (or you do) it 
may be kind to sieve the mix- 
ture at this point Pour it into 
an enamelled or stainless 
pan and bring to the boil stir* 
ring all the time. As soon as it 
bous and thickens, taste ami 
adjust the -seasoning. Stir in 
the peach slices and the 
brandy and serve. 

Variations V ' ' ' : '* 

L Bed currants, black enrO 
rants, damsons, blueberries 
or any other well-flavoured 
dark rod fruit could be used 
instead of -foe blackberries- « 

2. A fruit ea 

framboise or 

used instead of brandy, or f 
glass of fruity white wine be 
substituted tear foe brandy 
and Vk pint (150 ml) of fo$ 
water. 

Honest bottle 

ITANNERS" 
Chardonnay is aid; 
French white 
wine from a ne- 
gociant in Meur- 
jsault which 
1 clearly consists 
of declassified 
wine of that commune. Thai 
means simply that there was 
over-production, some per** 
fectiy good wine missed foaf 
appellation and could legally 
only be called Bourgogne — 
which is good enough label 1 
for many a fine bottle. This 
one is something of a limou J 
sine of a white; big, fell and, 
in foe classic manner of the 
fine Burgundy whites, rich 
without a hint of sweetness? 
Big enough to dwarf the 
punier white wine dishes, it 
goes splendidly with tastijtatf 
sauced fish or a wall- fin - ■ 
youred chicken. A cheap* 
luxury at £4.66 the 75cl bottle 
from Tanners of Shrews-* 
burys branches throughout? 
the Marches. , 

John Artott 


Christopher Driver 
Food and wine editor 
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Lives within - and 
beyond - the pale # 

A DURABLE FIRE 

Tteltoaaws of Duff and Diana Cooper 1 9 13- 1 950 i 
Edited by Artemis Cooper 

*A unique inside account <rf a charmed circle whose 
rnembers governed England between the wars’ 

Financial Times 

TWO F LAMBOYANt FATHERS 

Nfoolette Devas 

jAdwirtng and evocative memoir of the John 

manage ... very beguiling 1 7LS 

thesecret orchard of * 

rogerackerley 

DianaPetrt 

MARYBERENSON 

Msssaass. 

All tides Illustrated Price £4.95 
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Uo the pre budget smoketrails really lead back to Nigel? 
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1 Ian Aitken' ■ 

FEkHAPS the best off-the- 
£uff comment on Mr Nigel 
Xawson’s second budget came 
from a very grand Tory 
grandee on Tuesday evening, 
as he wearily climbed the 
'■stairs from the Commons 
chamber to the co mmit tee 
room in which thq Chancel- 
lor was due to lace the Con- 
servative backbench finance 
committee. 

' “Well, that’s it" - he 
■puffed. * Bloody Arthur 
ft bcargUTs bloody well won." 

* It was a simplification, of 
bourse, as almost all instant 
budget judgements tend to 

In-House 

briefing 

THE WRITER and Member of 
the European Parliament, 
the Conservative peer Lord 
Beth ell. Is seeking to change 
the constitution on the com- 
mittee stage of the Represen- 
- iation of the Peoples Bill 
* next Thursday in the Lords to 
allow peers to vote in elec- 
tions for the House of Com* 
"monfi. 

- At the moment, peers, are 
disqualified from general 
elections,, along with prison- 
ers drunkards, idhrts and 
lunatics. The Govern* 
jnent believes it should stay 
that way and his fight for 
peers’ suffr age Is likely to 
be defeated. 


. be. Bat it was no more 
a dramatised version of Mr 
Lawson's own <g pi»»i«t<nw - 
for his failure to live up to 
back b ench expectations. The 
difference, however, is that 
Mr Lawson evidently saw the 
miners’ role as a valid ex* 
cuse. My Tory grandee saw 
it as a condemnation. 

There were; needless to 
say, a number of other fac- 
tors involved in the Chancel- 
lor’s Inability to deliver *>i«* 

scale of tax ■ lntiwp^ini 
by his followers. At least as 
important was the collapse 
of the pound the dol- 

lar, and the consequent rise 
in Interest rates. So one 
might conclude that it was 
an unholy alliance' of the 
president of the National 
Union of JUmewoxkers and 
the President of the United 
States of America which 
brought about Mr Lawson’s 
humiliation.- 

-For-a humiliation is what 
it was. Mr Lawson had been 
bandying his promises of tax 
cuts around for virtually the 
entire year since his first 
budget. The forecasts had be- 
come specific before the end 
of the calendar year, and 
even his subsequent efforts 
tp cool the fever of expecta- 


tion over -the- =■ past - few 
months had been half-hearted 
and therefore ineffective. 

Little wornler. then, that 
the new leader of the Tory 
wets, Mr Francis Pym, was 
able to describe Mr Lawson 
as. a man tied into, a strait- 
jacket of. Biff own choosing. 
If Messrs Seargffl and 
Reagan tied the Jsxdtfes, it 
was the Chancellor who tried 
: the garment on for size. 

And yet, in spite of It all. 
Hr Imraim did manage to 
get . at least half a .cheer 
from Ins own backbenchers 
when, he sat down. To be 
sure, Tory MPs could not 
find the energy to stand up; 
as they had done last year. 
But they did. wag their order 
papers m the prissy way that 
passes for an ovation in the. 

The explanation, of course, 
was not so much that the 
backbenches Were pleased - 
with what they had just 
heard. It was rather that 
they were relieved about 
whit they had not heard, - 

And therein lies the ex- 
traordinary feature of Mr. 
Lawson’s Mark Two budget. 
For the fact is that it is 
possible to come to two dia- 
metrically opposed conclu- 


sions about Ms ChanceUor- 
- ship on the basis of 
alter native interpretations of 
the agreed facts.-- - - 
On the first interpretation 
' Mr Lawson emerges as a dia- 
bolically clever political tac- 
tidazr- with ;an " almost unri- 
valled capacity for foresight. 
On the second/he -looks very 
like a ’prize booby who has 
not only made 'a fool of him- 
self. but has also made a 
fool -Of the Prime Minister 
and her government 
Let ns take the second sce- 
nario first In his eagerness 
to maintain his reputation 
as a Chancellor who delivers 
the goods, he began spread- 
ing the word of approaching 
tax cuts a full year ago. By 
last November, he was 
putting a figure on his pro- 
posed giveaway — some 
£1^00 . million, he told the 
Commons. 

- By the early weeks of this 
year, there were . private 
speculations that the figure 
might, after an turn out to 
"be even hi gher. Sums 
£2,000 millions or even 
£3,000 millions were being 
bandied about in the public 
prints, with very tittle public 
or private discouragement 
from Treasury sources. 


Yet throughout this period 
Mr Lawson was in the fore- 
front of the group of hard 
tine ministers who not only 
minimised (one might almost 
say lied ‘about) the cost of 
the pit strike ; they also en- 
couraged the view that the 
Government was happy to 
see it go on for ever. It was 
Mr Lawson - himself who, 
with almost winning honesty, 
described it as a good invest- 
ment for Bri tain; 

To be sure, the Chancellor 
had begun to see the red 
light early, this year, espe- 
cially when the remorseless 
ascent of the dollar against 
the pound eventually forced 
. a rise in UK interest rates. 
He immediately threw the 
Treasury public relations ma- 
chine into reverse, trying 
desperately to dowse expecta- 
tions which he fihnmif had 
raised. 

But it was too late, and 
when he stood up In the 
Commons on Tnesuay to an- 
zunmce that his income tax 
cuts would amount to barely 
half tire £1,500 million he 
hi m s el f had advertised, the 
disappointment on the Tory 
benches - came dose to a 
sense of betrayal 


That is the u nfa v oura ble 
interpretation of the agreed 
facts, and it certainly leaves 
Mr Lawson looking pretty 
stupid for a fellow of 
Nuffield College. Hie alter- 
native interpretation, how- 
ever; produces a rather dif- 
ferent conclusion in which 
Mr Lawson may not emerge 
smelling of roses, but at 
least he retaoins his reputa- 
tion for cleverness. 

Consider the other facts in 
the equation. As it became 
dear towards the end of last 
year that it might not be 
possible to sustain his op- 
timistic forecasts for tax 
cuts, a new set of rumours 
began to surface at Westmin- 
ster and in the City. It was 
that the Chancellor was se- 
cretly planning to finance 
his income tax cuts by at- 
tacking pension funds and 
(worse still) the beloved 
lump sum pension payments 
of retiring servicemen and 
worthy public servants. 

It was simultaneously sug- 
gested that he might be 
about to impose VAT on a 
whole range of items like 
books, newspapers, children's 
shoes, and so forth. Almost 
at once, a vast multitude of 
' amateur and professional lob- 


byists moved into action to 
block so monstrous an idea. 

Tory MPs were inundated 
with letters, telephone calls 
and invitations to personal 
briefings (often over lunch) 
from those who had a vested 
interest in one or other of 
these causes. Above all, the 
pensions lobby swamped 
them with propaganda, much 
of it folly justified but some 
of it highly dishonest. 

By the beginning of this 
month, as budget day ap- 
proached, the hysteria was 
almost palpable at Westmin- 
ster. One junior minister 
who had been particularly 

beset, told me that he was 
still getting mail on Tuesday 
morning, only hours before 


the Chancellor stood up. 

In the evenL Mr Lawson 
did none of tne things he 


was accused of preparing. On 
the contrary, he played a 
well planned and well exe- 
cuted joke on the House 
when he exposed the extent 
to which they had been mis- 
led. And behind the waving 
of Tory order papers could 
be identified a sense of 
relief. Maybe it wasn't a 
good budget but it could 
have been worse. 

But where did those 


rumours come from? And 
why did Mr Lawson sternly 
refuse even to hint at their 
falsity? He told the Com- 
mons that he had been un- 
able to deny one set of 
rumours lest the move led 
the speculation to move onto 
more justified ground. 

But is it not possible that 
Mr Lawson — a betting man. 
well versed in the tactics- of 
laying off ill-founded wagers 
— deliberately encouraged 
the false speculation in order 
to buy off the critics of his 
fraudulent promises of tax 
cuts? I do him the credit of 
thinking that he is quite 
clever enough, and certainty 
quite unscrupulous enough, 
to have chosen that tactic. 

But it is a tactic which, if 
it won him a short-term, 
half-hearted cheer this week, 
is unlikely to win him many 
long term admirers. To main- 
tain the betting metaphor. 
Tory MPa will have to be 
uniquely forgiving if they 
are to overlook a Treasury 
bookmaker who welches 
twice in succession. And 
that, short of a miracle in 
the employment field. Is 
what seems likely to be the 
outcome of Lawson Mark 
Two. 
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THE LORDS will be hoping 
that li ghtning doesn’t strike 
the Victoria Tower when the 
Bishop of Durham makes his 
maiden speech on Monday 
A night He has taken the pre- 
caution of a debate on the 
non-provocative -subject- of 
training for new technology. 


ON Tuesday, Lord Boyd Car- 
penter and Lord Charteris, a 
permanent -Lord . In waiting, 
will be opposing the Water 
(fluoridation) Bill. ' ; ; 


THE former -prime minister, 
Hr Edward Heath intends to 
complete .the stream of wets 
against the Chancellor in the 
final day’s debate in the 
Commons on the bndget next 
Monday. He win be d emand- 
ing a £5 billion package fo 
.create jobs, the same amount 
Labour’s Shadow Industry 
Secretary, Hr John Smith. 

. Hr Boy' Jenkins wDl be 
putting a more modest SDP/ 
Liberal Alliance package. 
But Hr Norman Tebbit the 
Industry Secretary, will not 
pull any punches. 

MPs were yesterday balloting 
for the dubious, privilege of 
speaking throughout the night 
next Tuesday on a series, of 
debates on the . Consolidated 
Fund Bill. They also face 
late night . b usiness on Mon- 
day on the £2 prescription 
charge, which mil be op- 
posed ; on Wednesday, with 
a Scottish rate support grant 
order ; and on. Thursday with 
an .Order on mine workers' 
^pensions. 

LADY Warnock, who chaired 
the committee report on 
human fertilisation; will be 
introduced in the Lords on 
Wednesday. The Mistress of 
Girton College. Cambridge, 
will be sponsored by Conser- 
vative Baroness Platt of 
Kittle, Chairman of the 
Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion ana Labour peer, Lord 
Longford, bnt will sit on the 
cross benches. 

LORD Kadoorie is travelling 
-hfrom Hong Kong to take 
^j>art in the third reading de- 
bate on the Hong Kong Bill 
on Thursday. Last time he 
did this, he was prevented 
from speaking because he., 
had' forgotten to take the 
oath, 


ColinBrown 


- PONTING, GCHQ, abolition 
of tbe GLC and the Metro- 
politan Counties, telephone 
tapping.. -.The catalogue of 
recent government abases of 
power seems *nMasn These 
are not isolated and unfortu- 
nate blunders. On the con- 
trary, they are evidence of 
fundamental and serious 
flaws in our constitution: 
The constitution is quite rim- 
ply outdated, a rehc of the 
nineteenth century; unsnited 
to our modem society and 
unable to provide real safe- 
guard s against a highly 
centralised, secretive and 
authoritarian govern m ent 
The new Conservatives have 
proved to be zealous custodi- 
ans of the Secret State. - . 
.The principle of par- 
liamentary sovereignty is 
today little more than a fic- 
tion. The electoral system 
has - made Parliament less, 
and less representative. The 
Cabinet and particularly the 
Prime Minister have ' ae* ' 
quired more and more 
power. They originate almost 
all legislation, and with a 
whipped majority can cany 
through almost any policy. 
Neither Parliament as a 
whole nor the public at large 
can intervene Or force 
accountability. 

The results can be disas- 
trous. For instance Britain 
cannot' afford to spend £800 
wiiiifam a year paying for 
Fortress Falklands, over £10. 
billion on Trident, and main- 
! tain properly.- equipped, and 
tralnod^bottfffiiiidQBl forces.. -- 
f A' GaBup opintenr poll con- 
ducted in May 1984 found, 
that 03 percent of people In 
the UK 'disapproved of the 
proposed level of spending 
on the Trident project Yet 
there has never been a real . 
opportunity tu question this 
policy in Parliament or the 
evidence upon which such a 

grepostarous stategy is 

Secretive government suits 
ideologists In a . hurry .very 
weH. Despite their outrage 
now, would u left-wing La- 
bour Party sctuaBy move to 
cut- bade tire . abuse ' of 
power ? I hae m* doubts. 

The -constitution is depen- 
dent upon, unwritten " rules 
and conventions. - Whilst 
these were once carefully ' 
respected, they are now 
manipulated or avoided alto- 
gether. Parliamentary sover- 
eignty ho longer guarantees 
accountability to Parliament, 
but is ussed instead of justify, 
each and every action by the 
government of the day. 

The trial of (Sire Ponting 
revealed just how frail aha . 
-uncertain unwritten constitu- 
tional safeguards can be. The 
defence had to produce wit- 
ness after witness to prove 
what should have been self- * 
evident, that the g ove r nment 
of the day and tbe State are 
riot and should not . be - 
s yno nym ous. 

All too often our liberty 
seems, to • depend on the dis- 
cretion of ministers. The sole 
judge of matters of n a t i o nal 
security is the umrfefer in 
charge. It is true tint fbef 
courts may require evidence 
in support of an assertiion of 
natiomal security. But since 
it is difficult for' them to ' 
look behind the government’s 
blanket ...assertions ’ this - 
requirement is easity. satis- 
fied. This was wett Dins- - 
trated by the Guardian’s iB- 
fated appeal to the House of 
Lords- after the TgsiSall ' 
affair. .. 

.• .Tfce-.onus on mi nisters, to. 



! You con take a GLC petition to Parliament but r , , 


Howto restore real 
power to the people 


DAVID STEEL 


behave pro perty and account- 
ably is considerable for there 
are no safeguards against 
national security bring em- 
ployed for narrow political 
purposes, to avoid- political 
wni u THioBno wt rather tiw i 
safeguarding the interests of 
the country as a- whole The 
Ponting trial was evidence 
that the government is will- 
ing to mampulate the rules 
to suit its own purposes. 

The GCHQ issue is equally 
revesting. The Government’s 
objective of tighter security 
could no doubt have been 
achieved through negotia- 
tions with the unions over - a 
no-strike, nodfsruption agree- 
ment But Mrs Thatcher 
avoided such possibly awk- 
ward and lengthy negotia- 
tions. The wor kfo rce was not 
e*«n consulted. It seems that 
the Prime Munster dW not 
Men consult .the Cabinet. 
She simply intoned the 
marie phrase “in the inter- 
ests of national security ” 
and imposed a total ban on. 
all -trade unions, ' with incal- 


culable damage to morale 
and performance. 

Greater public . participa- 
tion and accessSfility to gov- 
ernment Is needed at both 
the national and the local 
level The closer government 
is to the people tbe more 
effective- it is. However, the 
Conservative government, 
rather than promoting 
decentralisation ' has 

introduced greater cen- 
trahsatfioc. ft seams, for 
Tory ministers, that the 
“ Man in Whitehall ” really 
does know best 

Incensed by militant La- 
bour-controlled authorities, 
which it sees as political 
rivals, and set on implemen- 
tation . of Its ministerial 
dogma, the Government has 
progressively diminished the 
freedom of local authorities 
to determine, their- own 
levels - of expenditure best 
suited to the particular 
co mmuni ty 

The Government has used 
a fiscal solution, in the form 
of its control- of the exche- - 


quer grant and more 
recently rate-capping. to 
add eve greater central con- 
trol for its own ends, and in 
extremis has been prepared 
to use its illicit . parliamen- 
tary majority to abolish 
democratically elected local 
authorities, against the will 
of local people. ... 

The present structure of 
government allows mistakes 
to be covered up, prevents 
proper accountability, and ac- 


tually promotes inefficiency. 

It took the painstaking 
research of the 20-20 Vision 
team to .reveal the extent to 
which telephone tapping is 
used. This .has become the- 
only way central government 
is made accountable, .by a 
rarereslgnation or. an occa- 
sional leak. If - the allegations 
made in the C hann el 4 pro- 
gramme .are true, a great 
deal of public money has 
been wasted, important, 
rights to privacy needlessly 
violated, and the totetogence . 
services improperly used to 
spy -on political- -opponents 


rather than enemies of the 
State. 

The Interception of Com- 
munications will is a good 
example of the type of lim- 
ited ad hoc reforms used to 
paper over tbe deep cracks 
in our constitution. What 
safeguards there are are sim- 
ply procedural. A new tribu- 
nal will be created but it 
can only check that a war- 
rant authorising an intercep- 
tion was issued. It cannot 
question the interpretation of 
the grounds upon which war- 
rants are issued. 

Superficial tinkering with 
.the constitution will no 
longer do. A coherent and 
comprehensive approach is 
required, to ensure the grad- 
ual regeneration of our anti- 
quated constitution and to 
build adequate safeguards 
for civil liberty. 

First, a Bill of Rights is 
required. The rights and 
freedoms of the European 
8 Convention od Human Rights 
riionM be incorporated into 
the laws of England. Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land. Only by this method 
can a basic level of security 
and freedom for every in di- 
vidual regardless, of race, 
creed or political persua- 
sion be guaranteed. 

Second, a series of reforms 
in local government, includ- 
ing proportional representa- 
tion for local authorities (in- 
ducing Bea) should - 
accompany _ the giving -of 
power bad to local councils. 

Third, the repeal and 
redrafthig of tbe Official Se- 
crets Act, and the introduc- 
tion of Freedom of Informa- 
tion legislation, should be 
urgently undertaken. People 
should be given tbe right to 
know exactly what Is happen- 
ing and why, and the oppor- 
tunity and tiie information 
necessary to encourage par- 
ticipation in all levels of 
government 

Fourth, vital derisions con- 
cerning national security 
should not be left to minis- 
ters. ZRiey should be taken by 
a special committee of Privy 
Counsellors. A body which 
would be independent of the 
pressures of government and 
capable of rigorous investiga- 
tion and scrutiny, without 
endangering national security 
in the process, is now 
necessary. 

Fifth the decline of Pap- 
Idament must be halted. Elec- 
toral reform is needed to 
.make Parliament genuinely 
representative of every sec- 
tion of tiae country. Pro- 
cedural reforms are required 
to empower Parliament as a 
whole and its committees to 
properly scrutinise all legis- 
lation and demand . real 
accountability from govern- 
ment 

Increasing support for tbe 
Alliance reflects growing 
public concern with the lack 
of constitutional safeguards 
of civil liberties and increas- 
ing alienation from tbe lim- 
ited and partisan approaches 
of the other two major par- 
ties. The constitution should 
not be for the rulers bnt for 
tbe ruled. But the present 
constitution suits only the 
government The Alliance 
stands alone in proposing a 
real commitment to reform- 
ing tiie constitution so that 
it controls and. checks tbe 
power of central government 
and so that it once more 
serves and protects all people. 

David Steel is leader of 
the Liberal Party. 


The lessons for 
Labour unity in 
the coal strike 


Here we come 



Ki' -J' 


Michael; Brown 

NIGEL Lawson's bndget has 
dominated proceedings u* tne 
HouSeof Commons this week. 
During the rest of- the year 

it is the seniorperstm^itite 

of the two tort JendHS 
who hit. the. headlines- Bert 
what sort of impact do toe 
other' "500; ‘ backbenchers 
make ? 

As a rule they are 

prospect of ^hlgh oJJ«- 
a private secretary gaPa£ 
filamentary Private Seweraiy 
\o the ParUamentarygw 1 ^ 
Secretary . at the 
enough to. seduce and. ratiay 
the ambition of theaverage 
MP into befog 
submissive and. safe. Not xor 


him' . - Irresponsibility y ■ or ' 

controversy* - . 

And yet it seems to me 
that those with a reputation - 
amdng their cdHeaguCtf for \ 
being eccentric and persis-. 
te«t to the point -'iff >.bring; 
ridiculed Are those who most 
ably defend PaitimuteBtaxy 
democracy. ; . 

The purpose of ParHaft&t- 
is to ratify the derisions. of 
the' executive and call mhas- 
ters to account Most - MPs 
are so anxious to Iftcbihe 
part at the . :floec&th«V3ff ' 
junior minis ters that orify 
few end up ~ calling _to ,ae- 
count” Tbe most effective' 
callers to account are the. 
mavericks, , 1 eccentrics-^, and 
total nut cases,.- Who, rare 
fairly few ht- number. 

On ■ 
Dalyril -d o n ria atod the-iipEro* 
ceedtags..The debate otythe 
Rrigrano came about becansfr 
of Bis persistent teggedness . 
and sheer bloodynunuedness, . . 


1 bave^no brief for his point 
of view . but by spending 
three years tabling hundreds 
of questions’- 1 cannot deny 
his achievement in bolding 
ahS dominating the attention 
of Parliament 

- H his enemies say that it 
was Mr Ponting who helped 
SUB lfet us remember that If 
Mr Dalyell had. not tabled his 
questions in the 'first -place 
the -■ Posting .. affair- would 
never have happened; It Is 
no /mean .achievement for a 
backbencher to cause a Gov- 
ernment to have to provide 
-time for a full day's debate 

on an Issue which causes ini- 
tfrl 'embarrassment. - 
Thfrse of us in the Conser- 
yarive Party myself- who 
were sritated at ins antics 
must, not ■ forget that it was 
the sane eccentric and per- 
sistent Tam -DalyeH-i-who 
c&usedrfoart attacks in tht 
Callaghan Government: in 
lff?8 -_dmm g the devolution 
debates. -Bis backbench role 


helped to create the rirram- 
which' ultimately 

retained Scotland as part of ' 
the United Kingdom. . 

■: Some of us who became 
-Conservative MPs in -1979. ; 
would even go so far as to 
say that the Labour Govern- 
ment fell as a result of Tam' 
Dal yell and his colleagues 
■ daring that debacle and that 
we -have . cause to add his 
name to our list of names, 
for thank-you letters. 

One of . .my ' colleagues, 
Robin HaxweUrHyslop, has 
spent his parliamentary 
career mastering procedure 
to the extent that even 
Speakers quiver if he should 
. rise on a point of -order. . 

■ Bis day- came in 1976 dur- 
ing the passage-of a labour.. 
Government Bill to national- 
ise the shipbuilding and air- 
craft industries. 

He used his knowledge. of 
procedure to raise a. point of 
order to obtain a ruling that 
the MU was “hybrid?* This 


led to a debate which caused 
the Speaker to use. his cast- 
ing-vote and ereated the 
'. famous Hesrittoe “ mace 
throwing “incident’' Maxwell- 
Hyslop came near to bringing 
down . a government single- 

handed. ' 

DalyeU ■ and- HaxweB- 
Hyslop are -not' the stuff of- 
which whips, nnder-aecretar* • 
i'es and prune ministers are 
made. I. doubt if - .. .they 
have - 'ever had ministerial 
ambitions. The key- to their 
success is that they are al- 
ways in Parliament: always 
in the House of -Commons 
library and always in the. 
-near, empty Chamber. 

Their Impact — and that 
of others — has resulted in 
their hi-jacking Parliament 
away from the Executive. 

Once . — maybe twice at 
tbe most In his career do 
such chances come to the - 
maverick member. But' only 
such a member, can spot the 
chance and become the 


driver of the- parliamentary 
process. 

Two years Into the present 
Parliament pundits and ob- 
servers are talent spotting 
for the new junior ministers 
who will feature in the 
autumn . Government 
reshuffle. Attention inev- 
itably turns to foe new mem- 
bers to see who is on the up. 
For me the ones to watch 
. are the active new boys who 
do not become Parliamentary 
Private Secretaries or assis- 
tant whips and who remain 
outside the magic circle of 
promotion. From them will 
emerge the future Daly ells 
and MaxweD-Hyslops. 

Parliament should not just 
be a training ground for 649 
MPs to practise bring prime 
minister by wasting years 
trying to get a chance to 
stand at the despatch box as 
a- junior Minister 

Michael Broun is Conser- 
vative. MP for. Brigg and 
Cleethorpes. 


The Labour Party’s “ soft 
left " grouping, the Labour 
Co-ordinating Committee, 

1 yesterday published a pamph- 

\ let looking bock on the 

miners’ strike and seeking 
’ lessons for Labour in the 
future. This is an edited 
extract from that paper : 

! - The longest ever national 

strike in British history is 
now over. Tens of thousands 
of miners and their families 
demonstrated immense cour- 
age and determination. But 
toe victory we wanted was 
not achieved. 

Up to now toe Labour 
movement has concentrated 
on practical help and spread- 
ing toe miners’ case. Now 
there is time for debate. 
How we debate toe lessons 
and issues of toe dispute is 
vital. It may be just as im- 
portant as the strike itself. 

Although recrimination ap- 
pears almost inevitable, if we 
allow ourselves the luxury of 
- a period of internal accusa- 
tion and counter-accusation 
we win have learnt nothing 
We will hand toe Tories the 
next election on a plate. 

Onr debate must be hon- 
est, thorough and comradely. 
Above all, it should avoid 
the game of “ hunt the scape- 
goat Not primarily because 
it irill damage ns but be- 
cause it demonstrates a fun- 
damentally wrong -political 
analysis. No matter what the 
leaderships did correctly or 
incorrectly, they were not in 
themselves responsible for 
the way the strike was won 
or lost 

Those of the right and 
toe ultra-left of the party 
have already wheeled out 
their blame Scargai/Kfonock 
positions. Our contribution is 
an attempt to look honestly 
at complex and contradictory 
issues, toe relationship be- 
tween leadership ana res- 
ponse, gains ana losses, and 
at toe lessons for the future. 

The fact that the strike 
was inevitable from day one 
of Thatcher’s second term, 
and that the stakes being 
played for were so high, 
never ~ seemed to be fully 
grasped by the Labour lead- 
ership. From the outset, they 
acted as if the strike was an 
embarrassing diversion from 
u real politics ’’ in Parliament 
and the electoral arena. They 
appeared to wait impatiently 
for toe strike to end before 
“ business as usual ” could 
start again. 

The leadership supported 
the miners' case, and Neil 
Elnnock made many — often 
unreported — speeches in 
their favour. But toe Par- 
liamentary leadership acted 
as if ' supporting toe case 
could in some way be sepa- 
rated from the process of 
struggle, warts and aH. 

we do not doubt Neil 
Kinnock’s personal support 
for the miners* cause. Com- 
ing from his wftwing back- 
ground it could hardly have 
been otherwise. Part of the 
problem may have been an 
over-compensation for this 
fact Perhaps he did not 
trust _ bis own emotional 
commitment 

The results of toe leader- 
ship distancing itself from 
toe daily work of toe dis- ' 

r , combined with errors 
toe. NUM, allowed toe 
Tories to set the agenda and 
put Labour on toe defensive. 
From toe veiy' beginning it 
wa dear that toe stnke 
. would involve issues on toe 
economy, law and order, de- 
mocracy and social change. 

It was a political challenge 
- that could not be confined to . 
just the Plan for Coal. 

The Tories won on these 
crucial ideological and politi- 
cal themes because Labour, 
time and again, docked 
them. Labour spent more 
time stating what they did 
not support rather than posi- 
tively setting an alternative 
agenda, particularly on ques- 
tions of economic manage- . 
ment and long torn energy 
plans. 

The NEC meanwhile ex- 
celled in their usual pastime 1 
of passing resolutions but 
the party managed to pro- 
duce only one leaflet during 
the whole dispute. To a large 
extent this reflects the in- 
ability o£ toe party machine ; 


to switch to casnpaigning. 
Yet more could have been 
done to identify with, and 
coordinate support for, initia- 
tives like the twinning of 
CLPs and pits. 

Whether this higher and 
more effective profile would 
have done Labour’s electoral 
standing any good in the 
short term is a matter of 
conjecture. However, giving 
ground to the Tories in a 
vain hope of attracting the 
middle ground can only ap- 
pear to toe public for what 
it Is— equivocation and crisis 
management which neither 
enthuses our own supporters 
nor appeals to the middle of 
the road voter we need to 
■win to form the next 
government. 

- The strike has been nei- 
ther toe death knell, nor the 
ringing affirmation of class 
politics that various pundits 
- have claimed. Instead it indi- 
cates toe possibilities which 
changes in class structure 
open op for Labour. It 
should give us -renewed cour- 
age to resist and mobilise in 
toe trade unions, in the com- 
munities. and in the wider 
- movement 

No group is powerful 
enough on its own, no mat- 
ter how much industrial 
muscle it has. Nor should it 
be. The view — based on a 
myth of what actually hap- 
pened in 1974 — that indus- 
trial militancy can actually 
on and of its own change a 
government is to reduce 
extra-parliamentary struggle 
to one of power narrowly 
conceived. Extra-parliameu- 
taiy activity will include 
strikes and demonstrations. 

These experiences of con- 
flict can give people confi- 
dence in their abilities to 
control their own lives. But 
extra-parliamentary activity 
is more than these. It is a 
struggle of ideology; to seek 
by persuasion and involve- 
ment to challenge the legiti- 
macy of Thatcher's vision 
Those on the rigbt of toe 
movement who argue that 
Labour can now go on to re- 
establish an appeal to the 
middle ground while the 
unions return to toe path of 
moderation, are wrong. If 
toe strike shows anything, it 
is that centre politics and 
the new realism are not ade- 
quate weapons to take on 
Thatcherism. 

For the Labour Party, the 
road to the next general 
election is rocky. If we are 
to succeed we must hold on 
to toe positive experiences of 
the strike rather than reflect 
on missed opportunities. 
Campaigning practices and 
perspectives have to be kept 
alive and applied to the vital 
coming struggles over rate 
capping and the political 
funds ballots. For toe strike 
has inevitably tended to shut 
out campaigning on other 
issues. 

The strike shows the 
fooisbness — indeed toe im- 
possibility — of separating 
extra parliamentary from 
parliamentary struggles. 
Extra parliamentary activity 
is part of toe strategy for 
socialist transformation. To 
effect change inside Parlia- 
ment the labour movement 
must begin to think strategi- 
cally, to anticipate and plan. 

. The right kind of extra 
parliamentary struggle is n 
crucial part of developing 
the confidence to defeat 
Thatcherism and gire us a 
greater chance of winning 
toe next election. 

To extend the anti- 
Thatcherite ideological offen- 
sive we must now build upon 
and extend the links between 
various sections of the move- 
ment made during toe course 
of the dispute. We have to 
sustain the often unprece- 
dented level of branch 
activity. 

If we succeed in learning 
these lessons, without plung- 
ing the movement into a 
state of recrimination, the 
sacrifices made by miners 
and their families will not 
have been in vain. 

This is on extract from 
After The Strike, available 
from the Labour Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee, 9 Poland 
Street, London W1V. 3DC, 
price 3Qpi 
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NOTEBOOK 

Hamish McRae 


SUDDENLY, that extraordi- 
nary day in which the dollar 
turned — Tuesday, February 
28 — seems a long way 
away. 

Those anonymous sages of 

the financial markets, “ for- 
eign exchange dealers,” were 


confidently telling journalists 
that the pound would go to 
parity against the dollar. 
Newspapers were running 
stories of how you could not 
even get parity If you changed 
your pound for a dollar is a 
New York hotel — mind you 
anyone who changes money 
there has to be either very 
rich or very foolish. But the 
close of trading on the eve- 
ning of Monday, February 25 
— $1.0560 in London, 

$1.0550 in New York — 
seemed to justify the gloom. 

The next day the pound 
initially fell to $1.0370, but 
Mr Volcker said the dollar 
was too high, and though the 
pound closed down at S1.05S5 
in London, in New York it 
was above $1.00. We said 
here that you could not sen- 
sibly say. that the dollar had 
indeed turned, but’ that it 
certainly felt like it. On the 
Wednesday the central banks 
sprang their amhnsh and 
drove the dollar so sharply 
down that at one stage the 
pound went above $1.10. 

The rest is history, albeit 


rather recent history. No 
American can now assume 
that they will he able in the 
foreseeable future to buy a 
pound for $1.05 again. That 
was the grand speculative 
blow-off that ended the dol- 
lar boom. The bubble is now 
burst 

It is in that context that 
the market reaction yester- 
day to the “ dash " GDP esti- 
mate should be seen. The 
question that matters now is 
what profile is the collapse 
of the dollar likely to make, 
the sudden fan yesterday 
was not a rational reaction 
to unexpecte economic data. 
These flash estimates are 
pretty inaccurate, hairy fig- 
ures, being revised up and 
down by large margins. Thus 
the flash estimate for the 
last quarter of last year was 
growth at 2.8 par cent 
annual rate. Now the actual 
figure is estimated to be 4R 
per cent. 

No, the dollar did not fall 
yesterday because of the fig- 
ure for US GDP. The dollar 


Output up but demand will still exceed supply 


Jaguar in fast lane 
with bumper profits 


By Mary Brasier 
Jaguar Cars, which was pri- 
vatised by the Government last 
year, has increased profits by 
83 per cent to £01.5 million 
after selling nearly 33,000 cars 
worldwide. 

Jaguar has stepped up pro- 
duction at its Browns Lane 
assembly plant in Coventry to 
meet increased demand, partic- 
ularly from the US, which 
took 55 per cent of the compa- 
uy’s output last year. 

The chairman, Mr John 
Egan, said the prospects for 
1985 were also encouraging. 
“We expect the major luxury 
car markets to grow daring 
the year and as in 1984 de- 
mand for Jaguar cars will con- 
tinue to exceed supply.” 

The strength of the dollar 
has added extra fuel to Jag- 
uar's success, although the 
company has mitigated some of 
the currency influence by sell- 
ing forward a “ substantial ” 
proportion of its 1984 and 1985 
dollar receipts. 

“ We do not need a low ex- 
change rat® to make profits. 


Steady and reliable growth is 
preferable to wide profit 
fluctuations.” 

US sales have benefited from 
a shake-up of the dealer net- 
work as part of Jaguar’s moves 
to pinpoint its market among 
luxury car buyers. Shared deal- 
erships with more mass market 
badges like Triumph and 
Rover are being renegotiated, 
and sales are now running at 
an average of 100 cars per 
dealer. The US bought 1,826 
cars last year and the Jaguar 
management is looking for at 
least another 10 per cent in- 
crease from the ITS and other 
big markets in 1985. 

Growth in newer markets 
like Australia, Canada and 
West Germany, where Jaguar 
is challenging BMW and 
Mercedes on home ground, 
ranged from 55 per cent to 87 
per cent last year. In the UK, 
Jaguar outstripped all its 
rivals to lift sales by 7 per 
cent when the market as a 
■whole shrank. The company’s- 
principal model, the Series HI 


Saloon, sold 26,730 and world- 
wide sales of the XJS sports 
version rose from 4,866 to 
6,070. 

Jaguar employees who were 
given £450 of shares at the 
time of the flotation, are about 
to receive a second allocation, 
taking the value of their hold- 
ing to about £1.300 at yester- 
day’-s market price of 316p per 
share. All shareholders collect 
a 4.75p dividend. 

The company took on 14500 
new employees last year to 
keep pace with the growth in 
sales and went over to partial 
double-shift working. The man- 
agement' said yesterday that 
morale was very high because 
the company was doing well. 

Jaguar spent £38 million last 
year end is stepping capital 
expenditure up further over 
the next two yearn to £50 mil- 
lion in 1985 and between £50 
million and £60 million in 
1986. The money will go on 
renladng plant introducing 
robotics, and flexible 
autorlation. 


BT expects to beat 
sell-off forecast 


* 

nt - 


Bv Mazy Brasier 
’British Telecom is mell on 
the course to beat its forecast 
of £1-35 billion profits made 
when the company was sold 
eff to the public last year. 

Announcing nine-month prof- 
its of £1.07 billion yesterday 
cod with only 10 days of the 
company’s financial year still 
to run, BT said it was confi- 
dent of achieving its target. 

Despite a large dent in 
third-quarter profits from ex- 
penses which jumped nearly 10 
per cent to £15 billion, partly 
reflecting the costs of organis- 
ing the UK’s largest company 
rotation, BT made £386 mil- 
lion in the three months to 
last December. That leaves 
only £280 million the company 
has to earn in the final quar- 
ter to meet its prospectus tar- 
get 

“If that was all we made it 


would be a disaster,” said fi- 
nance director Douglas 
Perryman yesterday. “But we 
will not produce a result that 
is out of line with the 
progress we have made In nine 
months.” 

A 2 per cent price rise in 
November and volume growth, 
particularly in telephone calls, 
which increased by 8.7 per 
cent, pushed total turnover up 
to £1.94 billion or £5.6 billion 
over nine months. 

inlan d and international 
calls have risen by 7.75 per 
cent and 11.6 per cent since 
last April, and BT says final 
quarter figures should show 
even higher rates of growth. 
Telex and rental sales are also 
up and BT is not yet feeling 
the pinch from the loss of its 
monopoly in January to supply 
users with their first 
telephone. 
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BT chairman 
Sir George Jefferson 


Industry’s budget response uninspiring 


""y our Economics Staff 

Industry has failed to res- 
pond to last year’s budget mea- 
sures which encouraged busi- 
nesses to bring forward their 
investment plans. Department 
of Trade and Industry figures 
showed yesterday. 

The uninspiring performance 
of capital spending since the 
beginning of last year is in 
marked contrast to the expec- 
tations generated by the phas- 
ing out of tax allowances for 
investment, which provided an 
incentive to bring forward cap- 
ital speeding. 


The' official figures show 
that capital expenditure by in- 
dustrial and commercial com- 
panies in the fourth quarter of 
last year was £4,384 million 
fin 1980 prices) compared 


with £44119 million in the 
third quarter and £4,265 mil- 
lion in the second. 

Though capital expenditure 
in total increased by 12.6 per 
cent between 1983 and 1984, 
the largest part of the increase 
occurred between the third 
quarter of 1983 at £3,752 mil- 
lion and the first quarter of 
last year at £4,1S9 million — 
before the March budget. 

The revised figures show fourth quarter {in 2980 
total investment by industrial prices), 
and commercial companies at a The pattern of the build-up 
record level of £17.157 million ^ unusual with retailing add- 
ing £397 million — perhaps 

reflecting the strength of high 
street spending in the fourth 
quarter — while manufacturers 
added £170 million to stocks of 
finished goods. 


the Department of Trade and 
Industry yesterday confirmed a 
substantial build-up of stocks 
by companies in the fourth 
quarter, which will have 
helped to buoy demand. 

After three successive quar- 
ters in which stocks were run 
down so that companies met 
part of demand from the shelf 
rather than production, the 
build up in stocks is put at a 
total of £406 million in the 


in 1984. finally surpassing the 
last 1979 peak, though manu- 


facturing Investment at £8,142 
million remains well below the 
levels of 1979 and 1980. 

Other revised figures from 




YEAR END PROFITS UP 21% 


r 


\fear Ended 


December December increase 



1984 

1983 

% 


£000 

£000 


Turnover 

3/496 

2,669 

+31% 

Profit before tax 

1,428 

1,184 

+21% 

Earnings per share 

29.32P 

24.92p 

+18% j 

Dividend (net) 

7.35p 

6.00p 

+23% ^ 


We enterlOSSreadytoface the uixtortainttesandtolake advantage of 
the opportunities of the year ahead.” 

Derek Bryant 
Chairman 

DEREK BRYANT GROUP pic. 

39 Botolph Lane, London EC3R 8DE 
And at Lloyd's 

The c cffi p erail va figures far fho year ended gist December 1983 have bear 
restated to reflect Hie acouttitioo of IR. Stock & Company limited during the 
year In accordance with Merger Accounting Principles. 



fell because it was looking 
for an excuse to fall, and the 
GDP figure was a good 
enough excuse. 

Looking ahead, let us try' 
to make an educated guess 
as to wb at will happen to 
the dollar, choosing the dol- 
lar/ sterling rate for conve- 
nience, even though in some 
ways a better rate -would be 
the dollor/mark ate ( that is 
because the new tough UK 
monetary stance will tend to 
push the pound up against 
all currencies); 

At the moment, the fall has 
quite a head of steam behind 
it, and the sheer pace of the 
fall will frighten seme opera- 
tors. This suggests that the 
dollar wili fall well Into the 
$1-20 fo $1-30 region, maybe 
a bit beyond. It will not be a 
free fall, though, for there 
are still a cumber of inves- 
tors who cannot quite be- " 
11 eve that the mighty dollar 
will indeed collapse. 

In any case there is one 
i mpo rtant factor which will 
buttress the dollar: a rise in 


Farmers 

attack 

Jopling 

proposal 


By Rosemary Coffins, 
Agriculture Correspondent 
NEXT week’s meeting of 
EEC fans ministers may end 
uncertainty about this year’s 
agricultural price levels and 
the various interested organi- 
sations launched a last- 
minute attempt yesterday to 
Influence the final decisoo. 

The EEC Commission pro- 
posals, which would mean a 
0.3 per cent fall in UK farm 
prices, are ** totally Inade- 
quate,” said Sir Richard But- 
ler, President of the 
National Farmers’ Union. 
Bat the more stringent cats 
in prices, proposed by Brit* 
sin’s Agriculture Minister. 
Mr Michael Jopling, would 
be “worse than inadequate,” 
Sir Richard argued. 

“In 1934 we as an indus- 
try, were saved by good 
weather in the arable sector, 
and we estimate that £300 
million of oar increased in- 
come was due to the 
weather. Our estimates for 
1935 on a normal weather 
basis indicate that there will 
be a dramatic cut in farm 
incomes this year,” the NFU 
president claimed. 

The drastic cut would be 
due to increased interest and 
wage rates as well as to pro- 
posed priee levels for cereals 
and mOk. He believed that 
the cut in UK farm incomes 
might be as much as 0.5 per 
cent if the commission pro- 
posals were accepted by 
ministers. 

The Food Manufacturers 
Federation, on the other 
hand, spoke out strongly yes- 
terday against fly* price pro- 
posals on the table because 
they are In the main far too 
generous to farmers. Instead 
of Catting cereal prices by 
3.6 per cent, as the commis- 
sion wants, the FMF favours 
the 5 per rent cat suggested 
by Mr Jotliwr. 

The federation sees no jus- 
tification for the 6.3 uer cent 
increase proposed for 
Skimmed milk powder, an 
increase which would cost 
the food industry as a whole 
between £4.5 nod £5 mini on 
in a year. Skimmed milk 
powder is alreadv in substan- 
tial surplus, and Its price 
went nu bv IAS oer cent in 
the last Price fixing 
. The proposed IS per cent 
increase hi snge* Interven- 
tion prices has efso angered 
manufacturers. Tfv* EEn al- 
ready produces 13 million 
tonnes of sn«r»r a year to 
meet a domestic consumption 
of onfv nine reiWtori tonnes, 
apd imports African. Carib- 
bean and Pacific sntar as 
well raider lone-standing in-, 
ternational APn > mentc > 

At a brieRng wrffTi civil 
servants, FMF wore 

given a strong indication this 
week that a proposal to be 
generous to sugar Processors, 
bv maintaining t*»e sugar 
storage levy reimbursement 
scheme, i*? a direct re$nlt of 
the remit rise in diesel fuel 
costs. Why shonld this sector 
of an industry be compen- 
sated for a rise in costs 
which everyone has to bear? 
tbev were • demanding 
yesterday. 


US interest rates, 
in a couple of months' time. 
There are increasing signs 
that US inflation is already 
poshing into the 6 per cent 
region and any decline of 
the dollar will tend to exag- 
gerate this. Farther, US 
money supply is running 
above target levels and it 
seems reasonable to expect 
the Fed, may be later rather 
than sooner, to act to bring 
this back in line. 

So at some stage in the 
late spring there win be a 
solid- recovery of the dollar, 
at least a plateau, maybe a 
run' back to above today's 
level. That plateau could per- 
sist for some time, maybe 
into the autumn. Beyond 
that, it seems reasonable that 
there will be a further run, 
taking the dollar right back 
at least to its appropriate 
level on a purchasing power 
parity basis, maybe beyond. 
We are talking of a pound at 
9LS0- 

Our crystal baH at this 
stage clouds over. And to be 


honest, though it -has been 
working rather well for -the 
last month or so, its .cur- 
rency performance in the 
previous ‘ two years was 
pretty dreadful. (In defence, 
Its interest rate performance 
has been rather good.) 

But it is worth offering 
the hostage to fortune for 
one reason. It is important 
for anyone interested in the 
currency markets to be 
aware that the collapse of 
the dollar could be just as 
dramatic as its. din*. But do 
not expect the downward 
path to be smooth. 


Serious danger 

IF the previous profile of 
the dollar is right, there are 
very obvious stockmarket 
considerations. Take Jaguar, 
for instance, which produced 
pretty stunning figures yes- 
terday, but whose shares 
have been weak in the last 
few days because it" is 


(rightly ^ perceived .as overly 

dependent on the US market. 

The trouble is, it is easier 
to identify companies that 
will do badly -out of a fall in 
the - dollar - than companies 
which will do well From the 
point of view of British in- 
dustry ,«s a whole the prob- 
lem is more likely to be the 
exchange rate against the 
German mark. Reaction to 
our new restrictive monetary 

policy was yesterday driving 
sterling up against the uer- 
man maint as well, and 
though there are very good 
reasons to want the pound 
higher , against the dollar 
(unless you are .Jaguar) 
mere is little evidence that 
sterling -is overvalued against 
the European currencies, 
with whom we do -much 
more trade. 

Thafls now a serious dan- 
ger, and one which the aa- 
. thorrties will have to get to 

grips if they do not want to 
sed yet further tracts of in- 
dustrial Britain laid waste. 


Fair choice 

cTi tfa r.r.v a word about the 

sssss^&rS: 

S pnoaed 

British Aerospace. 

S argue that this was a 
ooUtical decision. taken 
*STthe technical advice 
Sftte RAF and the appro- 
priate mandarins. 

Maybe- But it is .worth 
making two modest pointsin 

SffiferfV decistem. T^e 

first is that it *s really a bit 
fSogJcal to lend vast amounts 
of money to countries Jjka 
Brazil and then not seek, 
where commercially sensible, 
to give those countries a fair 
wind when they pwgw* * 
way of paying some of those 

debts back. . . 

And the second is that 
with the public float of the 

other half cf BAe now loom- 

ine. at least the government 
fcnrt artifice fatten** its 
chosen calf for market 




Britoil outstrips forecasts 


By John Hooper, 

Energy Correspondent 

Britoil, the North Sea’s most 
active explorer, yesterday 
turned in better-than-expected 
results for last year. Pretax 
profits rose 17 per cent to 
£688.1 million. 

Sir Philip Shelbourne, chair- 
man, offered two reasons why 
Britoil’ s performance had out- 
stripped predictions. One was 
that production had been 
about 7 per cent higher than 
forecast, mainly because the 
Hatton field in which Britoil 
has a 20 per cent stake, had 
come on stream earlier than 
expected. 

The other was that the fall 
of the pound against the dol- 
lar, which is not the unmiti- 
gated blessing to- Britoil that it 
is to some other exploration 
and production firms, had not 
had as much impact as feared. 

One of BritoiTs weaknesses 
up to now has been the 


vulnerability of its accounts to 
a strengthening of the dollar 
agniTwt the pound. When It 
was floated off from BNOC in 
1982, Britoil inherited some 
$350 millio n of debt, and 
whenever the pound weakens 
the sterling value of this debt 
increases 

Britoil executives calculate 
that if tiie doHarsteriing ex- 
change rate had remained un- 
changed last year the compa- 
ny’s taxed profits of £169.4 
million would have been about 
£40 million higher. 

The company has now pro- 
vided itself with . a hedge in 
the form of extensive dollar 
denominated assets and depos- 
its and the problem is unlikely 
to recur. 

But the acquisition of US 
assets is, in any case part of 
Briton's strategy of interna- 
tional diversification. Last year 
also saw its Margham field in 
Dubai brought on stream. The 


company produced 61 million 
ba r re t* or oil and ’ 69 bil lion 
cubic feet of gas. Its turnover 
rose 24 per cent to £1,548.7 
million. 

But for all this, the dosing 
price of BritoiTs shares yester- 
day — 3p up at 22Ip — was 
no more than 6p above the 
level at which they were 
launched two-and-a-half years 
ago. Analysts reckon the com- 
pany’s market value is at a 
massive discount of from 50 to 
65 per cent to its asset value. 


But, as Sir Philip acknowl- 
edged yesterday, the share 
pnee is unlikely to rise much 
further because potential Inves- 
tors are waiting for the Gov- 
ernment to divest itself of its 
49 per cent holding. 

The Government — and 
BritoiTs other shareholders — 
were rewarded for their pa- 
tience yesterday when the 
board announced a better-than- 
predicted final dividend of 


& 2 p, bringing the total for the 
year to 11.5p- 

• County Bank yesterday an- 
nounced that it was leading 
the efforts to set up a new 
agency to take over some of the 
f unc tions pe.ro rmed by the 
British National Oil Corpora- 
tion. After a government an- 
nouncement last week, BNOC 
which is responsible for dis- 
posing of the Government's 51 
per cent share of North Oil — 
is due to disappear later this 
year. One of its less publicised . 
roles was in acting as a broker 
for the output of the smaller 
British companies. County. . 
Ranif said that, in conjunction 
with stockbrokers Fielding. 
NewsoDrSmith, it had invited 
representatives from a number 
of oil companies to a meeting 
yesterday to discuss th Impli- 
cationsof BNOC’s abolition. A 
statement added that M further 
discussions will take place 
the near future” 


in 
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Chrysalis and MAMS find close 
harmony as merger talks progress 


By Geoffrey Gibbs 

Chrysalis, the privately 
owned recording and music 
bl siness, is on the verge of 
joining the ranks of publicly 
quoted companies through a 
merger with Management 
Agency and Music, the juke 
boxes, fruit machines and ho- 
tels group closely associated 
with the careers of singers 
Tom Jones and Engelbert 
Humperdinck. 

The MAMS directors yester- 
day asked for a temporary 
suspension to stock market 
dealings in the company’s 
shares pending a further an- 
nouncement on the merger 
talks. 

The call for the freeze fol- 
lowed a sudden rise in tbe 
MAMS share price on Wednes- 
day to a new four-year peak. 
At the 102p . suspension price. 


MAMS is valued at £13.5 
million. 

Chrysalis, which has a five 
per emit shareholding in 
MAMS, is made up of a group 
of privately owned companies 
in the UK and America. Its 
labels indudes Spandau Ballet, 
Jethro Tull, and Ultravox’s 
Midge Ure, co-writer of the 
Barmaid hit single. Do they 
know its Christmas T 

IX the merger talks prove 
successful it is envisaged that 
Chrysalis, headed ’ by Chris 
Wright, the chairman, would 
have the major involvement in 
the management of the com- 
bined group. 

Neither side was prepared to 
comment on the terms of the 
proposed get-together. But the 
marriage is likely to be ar- 
ranged through a reverse take- 
over of Chrysalis by the 
smaller HAMS operation, en- 


abling Chrysalis to obtain 
share quote. 

Although the two companies 
have knows each other for a 
long time as a result of their 
respective involvement in the 
music industry, they have only 
been talking seriously about 
the possibility of a merger for 
the past couple of weeks. 
“There is a lot of work to do 
but it would suit MAMS to 
merge into this kind of opera- 
tion/’ a spokesman for the 
group said yesterday. 

The mooted merger Is un- 
likely to meet resistance from 
Queens Moat Houses, the pub. 
lidy quoted hotels group that 
holds a ten per cent stake in 
the business. Other big share- 
holders in MAMS are Tom 
Jones and the MAMS chair- 
man, Mr Gordon Mills, who 
each bold about 11 per cent of 
the shares. 


Companies owe JM 
‘more than £50m’ 


By a Special Correspondent 
A liquidator has been ap- 
pointed to salvage what he can 
from the wreck of five compa- 
nies said to owe more than £50 
million to the bankers, John- 
son Matthey, which was res- 
cued by the Bank of England 
last year. 

The companies were alleged 
by tiie official receiver to. have 
been under the control of Mr 
Mahmud SIpra. He was not a 
director of all five. 

Eurostem Maritime, where 
Prince Harmon Khan was on 
the board, is estimated to have 
debts of £223 million, mostly 
due to the bank, and assets 
are valued at £208,000. 

The Khyber Horse Co. 
planned to make a film called 
The Khyber pass on location 
in India at a budgeted cost of 
$5 million. But Johnson 
Matthey complained that they 
were not being shown ac- 
counts, withdrew financial sup- 
port. and presented a winding- 
up petition. Debts totalled £1.5 
million and assets were worth 
£62.602. 

Brook Oil had debts esti- 


mated at £1.1 million and as- 
sets of £155,412. Transgulf 
Lines Corporation, a Liberian- 
registered company, had debts 
of $504j869 and assets of 
$418355. 

Creditors of Transgulf have 
been told, there are also con- 
tingent liabilities due to John- 
son Matthey of ^27.1 million 
and £L2 million. 

The fifth ^company, BuBcferts 
Incorporated, chartered cargo 
vessels. It was registered in 
Liberia .and traded from Mr 
Sipra’s London offices. Debts 
had been put at $2.1 million 
and assets at $604389. 

Creditors have also been told 
that each of the five compa- 
nies has an additional contin- 
gent liability of $16.7 million 
to Johnson Matthey in respect 
of cross-guarantees signed for 
the group as a whole. 

The liquidator appointed by 
the creditors is Mr Peter Copp, 
of the accountants, Stoy Hay- 
ward. He is also liquidator of 
an associated company, El 
Saaed Maritime, whose credi- 
tors meet In London next 
week. 


Lif f e aims to treble up 


By Peter Badgers 
The London International Fi- 
nancial Futures Exchange 
(Liffe). the newest of the 
City's major markets, hopes to 
double the number of con- 
tracts traded and treble the 
volume of business over the 
next two to three years. This 
is the ambition of Liffe’s new 
chairman, Mr Brian William- 
son, a managaing director of 
Geirard & National, who yes- 
terday succeeded Liffe’s found- 
ing chairman, Mr John 
Berkshire of Mercantile House. 

Mr Williamson is one of the 
erouu of five peoole, including 
Mr Barkshire, who developed 
the idea of a London financial 
futures exchange in tiie late 
1970s. ready to open three 
yeas ago. 

The market place, in the old 
Royal Exchange building by 
the Bank of England, is now 
in a new phase of expansion, 
with a drive into the newly 
fashionable options business 
winch Mr Williamson said was 
^almost like creating a new 



Chairman Brian WUHamson 


exchange." It will, however, fit 
into the old building. 

Permits to trade in options 
are being sold at £7300 each, 
raising at least £750,000 to fi- 
nance the expansion. After cut- 
ting costs by renegotiating its 
dearing contract with the In- 


ternational Commodities Clear- 
ing House, the Liffe market is 
now breaking even as an insti- 
tution. The amount of business 
done on the floor doubled last 
year compared . with the year 
before. 

Mr Barkshire leaves Ms 
chairman's role in the week 
that liffe readies a total, of 
five million contracts traded 
since it started. He is to con- 
tinue as a director of Liffe 
while Mr David Burton, of S. 
G. Warbnrgh, takes over from 
Mr Michael Mayo as deputy 
chairman. 

In the financial future mar- 
kets, deaims trade in 
contracts to supply foreign 
exchange currency deposits,' 
govement stocks and bills at 
fixed dates in the fixture. Tbe 
contract values depend on tiie 
market’s view of what is hap- 
pening in the underlying fi- 
nancial instrument Options op- 
erate on a similar principle 
and thr-ir key advantage is that 
potential losses are not open- 
ended. 


Savile Row 
stake 
for Savary 

By Geoffrey Gibbs 
Mr Peter de Savary, the ex- 
patriate millionaire who fi- 
nanced Britain’s unsuccessful 
attempt to capture the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup, has emerged as a 
substantial shareholder in the 
Savile Row tailoring and cloth 
merchanting group Lincroft 
KUgour. 

Lincroft disclosed yesterday 
that Mr de Savary has acquired 
a total of 395,000 shares in the 
company representing 8.64 per 
cent of- the shares in issue. At 
current stock market prices 
the shareholding is worth 
around £630,000. 

Ur de Savary, who divides 
his time between -New York, 
the Bahamas and Antigua, was 
not immediately available to 
comment on the reasons for 
the investment. His representa- 
tive yesterday attended an ex- 
traordinary general meeting of 
the UK company at which pro- 
posals to introduce an execu- 
tive share option scheme were 
shelved because of opposition 
from three substantial overseas 
shareholders. ' 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

Minister 

removed 


MADAME Chen Muhua. the 
Chinese Trade Minister who 
hosted Lord . Young's recent 
visit to China, was yetierday 
removed from Tier job and 
appointed president of the . . 
People's Bank of China. For- 
eign diplomats have been 
speculating for some time ■ 
that Madame Chen, who is 
said to be lukewarm about ' 
China’s economic reforms, 
might be shifted. > > ■ 

A former Vice-Premier, 
Madame Chea was respon- .. . 
sible for introducing the pol- 
icy of restricting couples to 
one child. Her removal could , 
signal an increase in the ' 
pace of foreign trade. 


MANSFIELD Brewery, which 
has pubs in Nottinghamshire, . 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, 
yesterday announced a £28 
million investment pro- 
gramme which could create 
up to 300 jobs. Most of the ~ 
investment will go into li- 
censed properties. Over the 
next three years the brewery 
plan to build 12 new pubs' 
and three leisure centres. 


LORD CARR who was Home 
Secretary in the Health Gov-, 
eminent, is stepping down as 
chairman of the Prudential:, 
Lord Carr has been in the : 
job five years and will 
resign after the AGM in 
May. although he will remain 
on the board. The Pru's new 
chairman is Lord Hunt, who 
is currently deputy chairman. 


JOBS for part-time worke: 
in shops and supermarke 
rose last year and shorn 
continue to rise followlt 
concessions a 
National Insurance charge 

federation of British Indu 
try's Distributive Trades su 
vey predicted yesterday. 


Which 
Society- 

Airongst the Top Twenty has 

a- The highest reserve ratio 

* The lowest administrative costs 

* No branch offices 

and offere to newand existing 

investors ' ~ 
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' or 14.41% if interest withdrawal, 

added half yearly. | 
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Military ghosts that Working... but trapped in poverty 




1 i'7, ■. 


..Tony Atkinson and Mervyn King on how;Chancellor Lawson sees his role as tax reformer 


Bernardo Kucinski on the new austerity 


• ■ 


:i * 'tit- 


THE FIRST -economic, mea- 
sures of BrariFs new civilian 
Government are no different 
_ from so many other austerity 

packages previously, imposed 

by the military regime with about; to undergo op- 

the same elusive purpose of cratioh and there ..is. a . big. 
slashing inflation. ' question-mark ■ : over the'. 

<r. ^ .. future of economic .policy -if,/ 

the^rSce "Eg ; 

SSBSfof W6 f&MJSfiJS:; 

^^ssr&f e 

•Brasillnvest investment bank. Mr m^T** 

with about :“ r "“wnm Benm ■ Netto. 

■rSwlrft^bv^SS JJfwS 1 new Finance Minister. 

banks” 7 “* nth s Mr DorneUes, worked ' for 
jun on banks, many years under Delfim’s 

T Mr Dome Lies also recom- authority as head. of the In- 
mended that the state pros- luid Revenue. He is well 
ecutor should consider . ar- known to the public as a 
iresting the Brasjlinvest chief, bureaucrat wboplayed tricks 
Mr Mario Gaxnero. ' t0 increase taxation on wages. 

j^r:, “j? : 5e ?r 

•dull onp. Aii I*** 1 ® 1 Equally astonishing to puV- • 

“ n!’^i-vL ^ opinion was the nomina- 

” or kers are still wait- ti<m of a " 59-year-old "econo- ■ 
^ 0si ^ ve Policies to mist, Carlos’ Lemgruber, asr 
•?«*« pnees and create central - bank*SSm^ 
J?bs, though the day after Lemgmber is perhaps the • 
.this weeks budget the gov- only' Brarinan'^ronomist - 
eminent list of controlled today who prides- himself on 
prices was extended. To ap- being an M orthodox modetar- 
pease workers, who are ist.” He is a protege -of for- * 
threatening strikes .on many - mer Finance' Minister Mario- 


mostly sceptical. -It has -been - 
overshadowed- by the lines- - 
peeled bad health <ff,tlie iiew ' - 


fronts, the new Labour Mini 
ister. Mr Almir Pazrianoto, a 
young former union lawyer, 
•fins decreed a political am- 
nesty for 150 union leaders 
punished by the military 
regime in recent year. " 

Reaction to the budget 
package was mixed, but 


being an M orthodox monetar- 
ist.” He Is a protege of for- * 
mer Finance' Minister Mario- 
Henrique Simonsem who 
ruled the country's economy ' 
for that period of time' when ■ 
it was not ruled by Delfim. 

The' third man in the eco-' 
nomle troika is : 39-year-old 1 
Joao Say as. and anti-monetar- 
ist who will head the’ Plan- 
ning Ministry, now stripped 


-Of -most of: the super-powers 

lUt haiund^r T> plfi m . . m 

- Sayad if the. "new. face,, he 
. is. a competent, economist but 
. lacks Ambitiom The views of 
Dornelles and : of many' for-' 

. mer " Delflm hoys ” kept in 
the second 6 echelon of 
'power might prevail despite 
President —Tancredo's - ener- 
getic directives, written be- 
fore he beeame Hi, in which 
he warned that he will take 
personal charge of. the; econ- 
omy and r that ministers -are. 
to obey: his .orders aod work 
in harmony.. 

• This . . rather . lightweight 
team will have- to deal with, 
a wo^pniT^g situa- 

tion, as exports are declining 
and interests; rates- are in- 
creasing. At home, the level 
of economic activity is im- , 
proving, which means that 
most of the pressure will 
take place, on the foreign 
front. Brazil is already an a 
collision route with the IMF j 
which .has. suspended the 
disembursement of A$400 
million tranche of its' ex- 
tended facility loan, demand- 
ing more austerity to fight 
inflation. 

The hew Foreign Minister. 
56-year-old Olavo Setubal, 
might -have a leading role on 
the debt issue. Setubal was 
the chairman of Brazil’s 
second largest private bank, 
Bancoltau. 

It was Setubal who orga- 
nised a meeting with the for- 
eign ministers of the main 
-countries of the' Cartagena 
Group, who gathered in Bra- 
silia ' for the transfer of 
-power ceremonies. He said in 
his speech there that the had 
been ordered -by President 
Tancredo to belp create the 
conditions for a political so- 
lution of the debt problem. 


Sweden eases bank rule 


FOLLOWING sustained and 
obscure official - hedging, 

■ Sweden is to open its aoore 
? to foreign banks. If is the 
' last continental country to 

* do so, and Iceland and New 
Zealand are the only market 
(Economies still holding out 

| The Social Democratic gov-. 

I eminent has authorised its 
lawyers to draft a bill that 
i will permit multi-national 

• hanks to establish subsidiar- 
ies in Sweden from the start . 

’ of 1986. Mr Kjell-Olof Feltft, 
the Finance Minister,- justi- - 
fled the move . by the need . 
for more intern ifftrtral -vrim** ' 
tact felt among : Swedish 
firms, and for reciprocity in' ' 
view of the number of. Swed- ; 
ish banks already operating, 
abroad. 


Twenty-nine foreign banks,' 
four of them British, have 
set up representative offices 
in Stockholm in the hope of 
acquiring higher, status, the 
springboard to lucrative busi- 
ng- Many experts have pre- 
dicted that a maximum of 10 
subsidiaries would be 
allowed, but the government 
will not decide on actual 
numbers until it has consid- 
ered applications. 

Among Sweden's neigh- 
bours, Denmark has long 
housed foreign banks. Three 
have entered Finland since it 
dropped its ban in 1982. The 
first round of concessions in 
Norway, just completed, will 
give seven foreign concerns 


access — with Swedish banks 
excluded because their Nor- > 
wegian rivals have been 
among those barred from 
Sweden. j 

To widespread surprise, 
the Swedish Social Demo- 
crats appear to be more lib- 
erally disposed - to the terms 
of entry than are the other, 
Jess leftwing, Nordic govern- 
ments. Mr FeldtJs- proposing 
that foreign banks should 
compete- with Swedish ones 
"'on similar -conditions-’-. 
They, will! be free to start up 

‘ebrpdfatieiS^ v antu mk 2 qpeh^. 
branch, offices TSich .bank’s. Z 
equity .wfQ be . a minimum of 
■Sir 35 million * ££2.4 maUion) 
:wnd the »r nflUjon (£7.2 
' million)-, upper' limit Sug- 
gested byva government com-- 
mittee has been abolished. 

Already Chase -Manhatten’s .. 
Stockholm \ representatives 
have : divulged their Interest 
in. purchasing an entire net- 
work of branches from a - 
Swedish bank. They believe 
foreign banks - will be active - 
' in . restructuring regional 
banking. Four of Sweden’s 
own commercial banks are 
designated “ national," eight 
“regional,"' -and three 

H special” 

While the prospect of for- .. 
eigh banks playing a high 
street or full-service role Is 
no more likely than else- 
where, the . scope they will 
enjoy in Sweden goes beyond 


the functions pundits were 
expecting. ' These were 
related solely to the money 
market, foreign exchange, 
corporate finance, investment 
advice and cash management 
The government, sees their 
prime purpose as a link be- 
't*een Swedish firms and A. 
facility for foreign companies 
haded in Sweden, but says 
their . activity “.must not' he' 
restricted purely to this.” 

Among those eager to 
pounce is . Citibank, which 
has been anticipating the. 
•relasgtwnjjof, banking, 
law by cementing .contacts 
With, over 200 Swedish-owned, 
suba diaries in 45 ^countrics- 

On the legal . position - of 
; foreign banks, -the govern- 
ment is insisting that they 
be subsidiaries — not affili- 
ates. As such, their bqards 
would be chaired by a Swede 
permanently residing fn his 
homeland, 

MCauwhile, Nordic banks 
are' continuing their expan-. 
sion abroad with a vengeance 
and abandoning the consor- 
tium arrangements that were 
commonplace when they first 
invaded the market and felt 
•bilged to pool resources. 
The trend is exemplified by 
this week's side by Kansallis 
Bank' of Helsinki to Bet 
Norskft Credi thank, • of Oslo, 
of a 25 per cent holding in 
New York. 

. Donald Fields 


Midland Bank 
Interest Rates 


Save and Borrow Account* ; ; : 

Interest on credit betences decreases bv 
0.25% to 7.5% net per annum with effect 
from 19th April 1985; / /; > / ' 
Interest tor those customers who vwiL : 
continue to receive toert ihtere^ gross 
decreases to 10.03% p.a.*. ■ ... 

Interest charged on overdrawn balances 
remains at 23.0% P-a; APR 25.0%. 

Monthly Income Accounts 

TAj»h effect from 20th March 1 085, the 
intent decreases by 0.5% to 9.5% net 

per annum. . . 

Interest for those customers who will . 
continue to mc^ive their Interest grpss : r ; 


Chancellor Lawson would’ 
like to go dpwn in history' as 
a -tax 'reformer. He used. the 
word. “ reform ” no •: fewer 
than 16 times in five .min-. 
Tiles of Ms budget speed). 
'Tax reform is; . however, 

- more difficult than it looks. 
Improvements in one area 
' may increase distortions (of 
work and savings, decisions 
fbr example) jn other areas 
. about which.- the Chancellor - 
often -and rightly complains. 
There will be losers as well 
as gainers and the conse- 
quences may not always.be 
desired or intended. 

These difficulties are 1 well 
illustrated by the reforms 
announced In the budget, by 
| the Green Paper -on personal 
taxation promised for later 
.in the year and the major 
-changes an National Insur- 
ance contributions which will 
take effect in October. The ■ 
N. L changes, though much 
acclaimed, nevertheless raise 
serious problems of trapping 
the low paid in working pov- 
erty. On our calculations, B 
per cent of family heads will 
now face very Ugh tax rates 
on extra earnings — ■ nearly 
treble (bo number previously 
'so affected. * 

But first the Green Paper. 

It will contain proposals for 
changes in the taxation of 
husbands and wives. We 
shall have to await the de- 
tails, but the broad outline is 
dear. Mr Lawson proposes a 
radical change, with ' bus- 
bands and wives being taxed 
' independently on both earn- 
ings and inv estm ent income. 
However, he has stopped 
short of full independence in 
that the personal allowances 
would be transferable so that 
the husband or wife with in- 
come* below the tax allow- 
ances will be able to transfer 
the unused allowance to the 
spouse. 


The stark simplicity of in- 
dependent taxation, is there- 
fore not achieved in full, 
and the compromise carries 
with it other . implications. 
At present a wife is not 
taxed on. the. first £2205. of 
her earnings (after April .6) 
and- this earned income 
allowance provides an incen- 
tive for. her to enter the. la- 
bour force. With transferable 
allowances,. . this inceptive 
will be lost for most wives. 
The wife-will start paying 
income tax from the first 
pound earned. This runs 
quite counter to the Chancel- 
lor’s desire to improve work 
incentives. Moreover, it is 
not dear that such a change 
would be the most effective 
way to reduce the ■ poverty 
trap, in which households lose 
nearly all extra earnings in 
. higher taxes and lost means- 
tested benefits. In effect the 
revenue from abolishing the 
married man’s tax allowance 
would be used to raise the 
single allowance, to which 
each person would be en- 
titled, so that a married cou- 
ple would get twice the. 
single allowance. An increase 
in child benefit and reform 
of the housing market and 
benefits are more promising 
directions for reform. 

Of more immediate con- 
cern is the impact of the 
budget measures announced 
on Tuesday. We have esti- 
mated, the change in the tax 
take’’ for a representative 
sample of working families 
in Britain, comparing the po- 
sition last October with that 
predicted for October 1985. 
The budget has very little 
effect on the “tax take" for 
families at almost all levels 
of earnings, with a slight 
reduction only for lower paid 
workers. This does Httle to 
reverse the redistribution 
from poor to rich since 1979. 
The principal change an- 
nounced by the Chancellor 
was the restructuring of 


national insurance contribu- 
tions (NICs) to give firms 
an incentive to hire more 
workers. Overall, the reduc- 
.tion in labour costs is mod- 
est, and tiie main effect is to 
give firms an incentive to 
replace higher paid employ-' 
ees with lower *paid workers. 
This will take time (al- 
though in the long run the 
measure will help to reduce 
unemployment a little). The 
immediate, and bizarre, con- 
sequence is that the way in 
.winch the Chancellor has 
chosen to- restructure NICs 
will worsen the poverty trap. 
At present, people earning 
less than £35.50 pay no NIC, 
□pr do their employers. 
Above this revel NIC is paid 
on all earnings. This creates 
the' “NIC trap" of high 
effective marginal tax rates. 
To help lower paid workers 
above this point, Mr Lawson 
has introduced reduced rales 
of contribution, so that em- 
ployer and employee will pay 
5 per cent each where earn- 
ings are between- £35.50 and 
£55 a week, compared with 9 
per cent and 10.45 per cent 
at present. But this help is 
at the expense of introducing 
a new trap at £55 a week. If 
your earnings pass this 
paint, then you became lia- 
ble for contributions of 7 
per cent on all your earn- 
ings. as does your employer. 
Moving past £55 a week will 
cost an extra £220 In NIC. 
The 7 per cent Is itself a 
reduced rate, and there are 
further “ traps ” at £90 and 
£130 a week. Instead of one 
NIC trap we shall have four. 
The poverty trap for low paid 
workers will get worse. 

The reform is designed to 
reduce the amount that the 
Government takes in tax and 
NICs from the creation of a 
new job, and so to give em- 
ployees an Incentive to seek 
work at wages that the em- 
ployer can afford. The acer- 
age tax take on a new job 


will in future be smaller for 
low paid. jobs. But the 
change also raises the mar- 
ginal tax take — that is, the 
share of extra earnings 
which goes to the Govern- 
ment— for some people con- 
sidering whether to apply for 
a better job or work over- 
time. Thus it gives employ- 
ees a dis-incentivc to work 
harder at wages that employ- 
ers can nay. . 

The Chancellor has spoken 
about the need to give young 
people a first . chance in the 
labour market even in a 
badly paid job. so that once 
on the ladder they can climb 
np. But his attempt to help 
them onto the ladder has 
only made it harder to 
climb. For example, a firm 
considering up-grading a job 
and paying £90 a week 
rather than £80 will know 
that £5 a week (50 per cent 
of the rise) will go in extra 
NICs. 

The most sensible concept 
for assessing what the Chan- 
' cellor is up to is the M em- 
ployment tax wedge this is 
the difference between what 
the employer has to pay out 
for the employee and what 
the. employee ultimately gets 
in the pay packeL The big- 
ger the wedge, the less 
chance there will be for 
people to upgrade their jobs 
pay because of the expense 
involved to employers.- And 
the bigger the wedge, the 
higher the gross pay that has 
to be paid to attract the em- 
ployee to work extra hours. 

The number for whom the 
loss of gross pay costs would 
exceed 70 per cent through 
higher tax, employers' and 
employees’ NICs, and lost 
means-tested benefits will al- 
most triple from 3 per cent 
to 8 per cent off family 
heads. For working wives, 
the number more than 
doubles. It is hard to believe 
that this was intended. It 
represents a significant de- 


terioration in work incen- 
tives for the low paid. 

The restructuring of NICs, 
far from promising an even- 
tual integration of NICs and 
income tax. makes the over- 
lap between the two taxes 
much worse. NICs are to be 
progressive at the top but 
not at the bottom. In addi- 
tion, a serious complication 
caused by the different ways 
in which the two taxes are 
levied will get a lot worse. 
NIC payments are assessed 
on the earnings solely for 
tbe week concerned. By con- 
trast, income tax is assessed 
on earnings for the whole 
year. 

The change will add to the 
complexity of the administra- 
tion and to the number of 
civil servants required. This 
year’s Tolley's Guide to 
National Insurance Contribu- 
tions contains 261 pages. 
How many pages wilt be 
needed next year? it is to 
be hoped that when the 
more far-reaching proposals 
of the Green Paper are pub- 
lished they will be accompa- 
nied by a detailed analysis 
or the consequences for dis- 
tribution and incentives. It 
would not be a bad idea if 
the Green Paper contained a 
discetle to allow interested 
parties to analyse the propos- 
als themselves on a micro- 
computer. At least this 
would demonstrate the Gov- 
ernment's commitment to in- 
form alien technology. 

The changes in National 
Insurance Contributions give 
rise to the concern that the 
Chancellor's objective is 
“Jobs at any price,” an im- 
pression re-inforced by other 
measures announced and by 
the reference to the abolition 
of Wages Councils. What 
Britain needs is a Policy for 
Good Jobs. 

A. B. Atkinson, arid M. A. 
King are both Professors of 
Economics at the London 
School of Economics. 



YEAR ENDED 31ST DECEMBER 

FRODUCHON 

Grade oil (million barrels) 

Gas (bilifoii cubic feet) 

FINANCIAL 

Ihmoser 


£ million . £ million 
1348.7 1 , 252.3 


5862 


Profit cm ordinary actMties before . 

taxation ; 688JL 586.2 

Piofit on otdinary activities after 

taxation V- w ~ 169.4 143-3 

Farnmgspershare 33 - 82 p .. 28 . 66 p 

Dividend pershare - 11 . 50 p 10 . 00 ft 

Fonds generated finom operations - 1112 L 8 - £ 4 , 1.7 

Ikxes paid . „ _ , 500.0 . ; 37 13 

Capital eagendjtnre r* 512.8 ■; j 339-6 


DIVIDEND ■ 

Tbefinal dradend of SJ20 pence per share hffrigs toll .SOpeoce the 
.dfvapwt for thc 5*ar comparcd.with 1Q.0 pence in 1^3. The final dhddcncl 


business oa^April 1985: 


THE TEARS HEGHUGBX5 

* Pre-tax profits niched a newhi^ figure of £68aijrilBoa, up 17^00 
the 1983 figure. 

* Aftcr-m profits hicfeascd by 185^ an 1983 fignns to newh^r of 
£1 69.4 million. 

* ThnK»Ex(iq)24%on3983)^ifficantfyafi«Xedbycfl|Jifceaadl 
sterilng/dollar exchange rate movements; the ascrage atedlqgpcicepec 
barrel rose bjrsomc I2£ during; the yean 

* Production commenced from the Beatrice 'B’platfonn (May), ffiitton 

field (August), Victor gas field and Deverm field (September). . * 

* Tbal oil production of 168.000 barrels per day exceeded timpterioos 
high of! 54,300 (1983). 

4 s Dcvdbpmem plans approved for Beatrice 'Cptatfimn (bow installed) 

aod Sean North and South gas fields (Britoil interest, 25%). 

* M^orMwicanoTi contracts for the Bntoil operated Gjde fidd awarded 

- carlyin 1984 and progressing on schedule for first oil rn 1 987. Construction 
oa Balmoral, North Braeand Statfjord '<7 projects also proceeded 00 schedule. 

* Britoil maintained its position as leading explorer cm the UKCS; jnrohvd 

- in a total of 48 wells (openuor for 14 1 . Fire oil/' condensate discoveries and 
slxgas discoveries air under acmv consideration for dcrclopment 

* CSqjital aqjerxfirune increased u> £51 28 rafiKon, of wfaich£355.5 
jmffion related to the UltCS. Within this total, exploration accounted tor 
£178.7 miffion, thclIKCSsharc bring £1 50.6 million. 

* Margham field (Dubai) brought on stream two months ahead of 

schedule in October. ■ 

* ' Rinher consolidation of International activities in the USA,- agreement 
signed to acquire 50% of Amax Ferrokaim s exploration and production assets. 

* Other Interflatiotial activities continued to expand licences awarded 
m&rioncsa(MOTngmW6ck),Nor^^ 

(including ooe operated block). Applications made for concessions hi the 

M ctfarrianri s (oBshoir) and Thafland (onshore) - eonfinacd sncaaefclin 
early 1985- 

ANNimREPOKT • 

The Annual Report will be despatched to sSMreholdefsri: die beginning 
of April and^ will include the No ticcof the AnnualGcneral Meeting which ig_ 
tobcbcMat230pmonInday26AprfiI985intbcI>oi^IasSuite,tbcAlbap;' 
Hotel, DougfasStreet, Glasgow 
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A SECOND run of the 
Live wire project which aims 
at giving young people 
between the ages of 16 ana 25 
a chance to shape their own 
future by developing ideas to 
create their own work is 
being planned for later this 
year. 

The first project in England 
and Wales was successfully 
run last year, though two pro- 
ects under the same name 
lave already been run in 
Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land. It is expected that the 
second run in England and 
Wales will take place along- 
side the third sessions in 
Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land. making it a fully 
national scheme. 

One of the keys to the mo- 
mentum being generated by 
the Livewire project is that it 
is not just another business 
competition — in fact the de- 
scription “competition" is 
studiously avoided — but an 
attempt to provide young 
people with ideas with an 
adviser with whom they can 
discuss their plans ana who 
can help them develop those 
proposals into viable proposi- 
tions and actual enterprises. 

A difference between the 
projects in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland and 
England and Wales is that 
until now Lhe longer estab- 
lished operations in the 
north have concentrated on 
the development of business 
ideas specifically. 

Livewire in England and 
Wales last year widened the 
scope of the project by open- 
ing it up from the individual 
business to take in projects of 
benefit to the community, co- 
operative or collective ven- 
tures. and also part-time pro- 
jects to provide an 
opportunity for those still at 
school to get their ideas ofT 
the ground. 

In either case, however. Lhe 
important factor is the link- 
ing of an entrant with an 
adviser who can help the 
young person develop an idea 
along the right lines and 
avoid the pitfalls of working 
in a vacuum. 


Looking for 
lively minds 


Clive Woodcock on an evaluation 
and the outlook for Livewire 



SMALL 

BUSINESS 


This can also be extended 
beyond the establishment of 
the enterprise with continu- 
ing after-care as the enter- 
prise copes with the prob- 
lems of actually running a 
venture as opposed to plan- 
ning and starting it 

The continuing role after 
setting up is one which falls 
to the networks which have 

been developed at national, 
regional and local levels dur- 
ing the running of the actual 

livewire projects, with the 
local networks being of par- 
ticular importance as they 
are in the actual setting up 
and running of the Livewire 
project itself. 

The follow-up aspect is 
emphasised in the evaluation 
of the 1984 Livewire in 
England and Wales produced 
by Paul Moran, who was 
national co-ordinator last 
year. 

Central co-ordinating sup- 
port for the next Livewire 
project will again be provid- 
ed by the National Extension 
CoLlege at Cambridge where 
Mr Moran is based and will 
agaio be sponsored by Shell 
UK and their Small Business 
Unit 

Mr Moran's evaluation of 
the 1984 project shows that 
follow-up help was proposed 
in a variety of different ways 
from the informal basis of 
telephone calls and availa- 
bility “for a chat” to regular 
monitoring and updating. In a 


third of the cases formal 
training is being provided for 
1984 Livewire entrants in the 
form of either short introduc- 
tion to business courses to 
full-time college-based 
courses relating to a special- 
ised skill 

One of the main criticisms 
made by those involved in co- 
ordinating the project around 
the country was in timing 
both in the lack of time avail- 
able to organise regional sup- 
port groups before the launch 
of Livewire and in the deci- 
sion to hold it over the sum- 
mer period. 

That criticism should be 
overcome by the decision to 
launch this year’s Livewire 
project towards the end of 
September and let it run 
through to the end of May, 
2986. The closing date For ini- 
tial entries will be the end of 
January, 1986. and for com- 
pleted entries the middle of 
March, 1986. Regional adjudi- 
cation would be in April and 
national adjudication in May, 
1986. 

Most of those involved felt 
that Livewire was aimed at 
the right group, though their 
perceptions of the character- 
istics of the target group var- 
ied enormously. Some char- 
acterised entrants as “middle 
class children," others as 
"young community spirited 
people," or “young people 
with no clear career pro- 
spects," or "young people 


with ideas for self-employ- 
ment but little knowledge of 
how to progress and who to 
contact'* 

Suggestions were made for 
encouraging socially disad- 
vantaged groups and socially 
beneficial products and 
services, and more encour- 
agement for working-class 
participants and for those in 
schools regarding idea 

development 

Mr Moran suggests in his 
evaluation that there is a 
clear need to give more posi- 
tive encouragement to .enter- 
prises of a co-operative or 
community benefit nature. 
Particular efforts should also 
be made to reach sectors of 
tbe 16-25 population who 
have not successfully been 
reached so for, namely the 
ethnic minorities and the 
socially disadvantaged. 

Mr Moran looked at what 
respondents felt that entrants 
gained from being involved 
in Livewire and whether they 
would have been able to 
achieve this in' the absence of 
Livewire. He found that the 
overall response to the latter 
was fairly ambivalent, sug- 
gesting that there was some 
difficulty in forming a view of 
the scheme as a distinctive 
scheme. 

“The fact that it is often 
thought of as a 'competition' 
probably contributes to this 
view. Therefore, there would 


seem to be a clear need to 
elucidate the aims of 
Livewire and to present .the 
scheme (to potential co- 
ordinators ana .supporters in 
particular) not as an end in 
itself but as a flexible, pur- 
poseful, co-ordinated means 
to an end, that is, the 
development of networks of 
support to encourage and 
assist the enterprise of young 
people.” 

in support of this he quotes, 
the comments of entrants on 
the importance of the person- 
al advice, guidance and coun- 
selling given, such as the 
“opportunity to progress 
ideas, gain contacts and 
learn about start-up" and 
“knowledge of support net- 
works, somebody who will lis- 
ten, and contact with other 
young people." 

The most frequently 
encountered difficulty of co- 
ordinators seemed to be in 
attracting sufficient numbers 
of entries and stimulating the 
interest of sponsors was also 
a problem in the majority of 
cases. The difficulty of attrac- 
ting entries was compounded 
with a general dissatisfaction 
with the number of entries 
received and with the per- 
ceived low level or interest of 
young people locally. 

On the other hand for those 
entries received it was rela- 
tively easy to find an appro- 
priate local adviser and the 
conversion rate from initial 
entry to project plan was in 
most cases encouraging. 

“Although the numbers 
may have been low, the effec- 
tiveness of the help provided 
and the response of entrants 
to this help wonld seem to be 
at quite a high leveL Never- 
theless, the need to involve a 
substantially larger number, 
of young people must remain 
a key objective in any future 
such scheme.” 

Further information on the 
evaluation of Livewire 1984 
and on the second run 
planned for this year can be 
obtained from Pan! Moran,: 
National Extension College,' 
-18 Brooklands Avenue, Cam- 
bridge CB2 2HN, telephone 
0223 316644. 


Small loans scheme guaranteed to fail 


THE full effects or the 
changes made to the Small 
Business Loan Guarantee 
Scheme in May 1984 are be- 
coming unpleasantly clear. 
Far fewer loans are being 
advanced under the scheme 
and those which are place a 
worryingly large bdrden upon 
the recipient. While the 
causes of these effects are 
obvious, the justification for 
accepting them is not 
There were two main 
changes made to the original 
scheme, set up in 198L The 
interest rate surcharge on the 
Government guaranteed por- 
tion oi tne loan was raised 
from 3 per cent to 5 per cent, 
and the proportion of the 
overall loan guaranteed was 
reduced from 80 per cent to 
70 per cent The interest rate 
surcharge on the total loan is 


therefore 3.5 per cent, and 
the lender's liability has 
risen by 50 per cent. The 
result of these changes has 
been to reduce the number of 
loans dramatically. 

In the last three months of 
the old scheme a total or. 
1,679 loans were made. In the 
succeeding seven months 
under the new scheme only 
952 loans were made, figures 
which speak for themselves. 

The main reasons for this 
reduction are twofold. First, 
the relative cost of the 
scheme to the potential ap- 
plicant has risen, presenting 
an unattractively high burden 
of repayments which are 
made all the more onerous by 
the present high nominal and 
real interest rates. Second, 
tential lenders are natural- 
less likely to approve ap- 


plications made under the 
scheme because they bear a 
larger part of the risk and 
they need to be confident 

that the applicant will be 
able to bear the increased 
financial commitments 
involved. There are fewer a 


£ 




plicants and fewer approve 

The main objectives of the 
scheme remain obscure while 
a surcharge exists. If the aim 
is to facilitate viable enter- 
prise in the absence of 
accumulated assets needed 
for securing loan finance 
then it is illogical to make 
market entry of expansion 
conditional on the accep- 
tance of a cost disadvantage; 
the imposition of a surcharge 
which must cover, in aggre- 
gate, the costs of defaulters 
under the scheme. 

The experimental nature of 


the original scheme was 
indicative of the timidity 
with which the Government 
attempted to address the re- 
cognised financial problems 
which young and small firms 
face. 

The adjustments made in 
1984 constitute a regressive 
rather than a progressive 
change since they further 
erode the ability of the 
scheme to prevent the waste 
of viable enterprise due to a 
lack of collateral rather than 
efficiency. The problems 
which tne scheme was 
created to solve will be more 
prevalent in its virtual 
absence. 

The massive reduction in 
the scope of the Loan Guar- 
antee Scheme is both curious 
and paradoxical. Although its 
redesign reflects the inertia 


and narrowness of 
entrenched conventional wis- 
dom in policy initiatives it is 
directly contrary to the pro- 
claimed objectives of this 
Government. - 

The new scheme does 
neither. There is an accepted 
need for a radical change in 
attitudes to entrepreneurship 
and new firm formation ana 
expansion which appears to 
be contradicted by this kind 
of policy reformulation. 

The Government wishes to 
enable new enterprise but it 
is not prepared to pay for it 
by removing a natural con- 
straint on new and small 
firms to gain access to loan 
finance when they are most 
likely to require it 

Martin Sinks 

Martin Bndcs is a lecturer tn 
economics at Nottingham 
University. 



SIGNPOST 


lA SECOND investment syndi- 
cate under the Business . 
Expansion Scheme is being 
planned in the Merseyside 
town of St Helens , by the 
management committee 
which organised the first suc- 
cessful operation last year, 
say the syndicate’s sponsors, 
the Community of St Helens 
Trust 

The second fund has a tar- 
get of £250,000 for the finan- 
cial year starting |n April, 
with the aim again of provid- 
ing sums of between £25,000 
and £50,000, sums which are 
usually difficult to raise 
other than through secured 

borrowing. 

The difference between the 
St Helens fiind and the large 
national funds is that it is 
managed by its investors and 
charges are minimal. Inves- 
tors are locally based and 
retain an interest in the com- 
panies involved instead of 
seeing money disappear into 
an anonymous, massive pile. 

Among investments made 
so far from the first fund — 
which was quickly oVersub- . 
scribed with £235,000 by the 
time it closed — are £25,000 
in a small' engineering com- 
pany which wanted to diver- 
sify into gymnasium equip- 
ment and £35,000 in an iron 
foundry and a similar amount 
in a commercial vehicles 
company. 

Other investments are still 
under consideration and it is 
anticipated that as many as 
50 new jobs will have been 
created by the time the ini- 
tial ftind has been used and 
this should rise to about 80 
new jobs within a year. 

Further information can be 
obtained from David Boult, 
St Helens Trust, P.O. Box 36, 
St Helens, telephone St Hel- 
ens 692570. 


WORE has started on a 23,000 
square feet development for 
a further 12 units for high 
technology firms at English 
Estate Listerhills Science 
Park at Bradford. 

Demand for units in the 
42,000 square feet first phase, 
adjacent to Bradford Univer- 
sity, was so strong that it was 
fully let to 20 tenants within a 
year of completion. The new 
£695,000 development will 
add a Further three blocks to 
the existing five. 

Following the success of 
Listerhills, similar projects 
have been developed by 
lish Estates at Leeds ana 


phi 

terhiils is now being planned. 


REPRINTS of the recent 
Guardian special report on 
sources of finance for small 
firms are now available. The 
special report is always in 
heavy demand from - enter- 
prise agencies and colleges ' 
running courses for small 


firms -as -weli as others 
involved- in small business 
development. . 

.- The reprints cost. 75p each, 
£5 for. 10,. ..or specially re- 
duced prices forlarger quan-. 
tides, and. can .be ordered 
from .Meryl Pritchard, 
Guardian City Office. 119 Far- 
ringdon ■ Road, London ECL 
telephone 01-278 2332. 

A PUBLIC lecture on The 
American Approach to Black 
and Ffiinip Minority Business 
Development will be riven on 
March 26 at the City of 
London Polytechnic by Eu- 
gene Sawney, training coordi- 
nator of the Small Business 
Development Centre at How- 
ard University, one of the 
oldest black universities in 
the United States. 

Since organising a confer- 
ence on ethnic minority busi- 
ness training and counselling 
in July. last year, the poly* 
technic, has been working 
closely with Hackney council 
in -developing a management 
education programme for 
black and ethnic minorities 
in business. A coarse for 15 
people oh running a small 
business.' starting on March 
25, is the first outcome of this 
collaboration. 

Further information can be 
obtained from John Collins, 
City of London Polytechnic, 
Business Liaison Unit, Room 
104a, Calcutta House, Old 
Castle Street, Loudon El 
7NT, telephone (01) 283 1030. 

AS PART Of Enterprise week 
in May. Macclesfield borough 
council in Cheshire is organ- 
ising a business exhibition. 
One third of the 90 stands 
have already been taken and 
a number of seminars, films 
and workshops will take 
place at the same time. 

Further Information can be 
obtained from lan Haynes, 
Planning Department, Mac- 
clesfield Borough Council. 
.Stuart House, King Edward 
Street. Macclesfield, 
■Cheshire SK10 ID?, tele- 
phone (0625) 219 55. 

A SEMINAR for those 
Involved in the more than 100 
managed workshops around 
the country will be held in 
Liverpool on June 15. The 
seminar is being organised 
because it is felt that there is 
little co-ordination of their 
work or training for their 
staff. 

Two Liverpool workshops, 
the New Enterprise Work- 
shops run by BAT Industries, 
and Gardners Row, a Mersey- 
side County Council subsid- 
iary, have therefore decided 
to provide a forum for discuss 
sion and consider the forma- 
tion of a federation to farther 
the aims of managed 
workshops. 

Further information can' be 
obtained from Richard 
Kemp, New Enterprise Work- 
shops, New Brunswick Dock, 
Liverpool L3 4AR, telephone 
(051) 708 0952. 
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THE 1985 European Small 
Business Seminar will be 
held in Manchester in Octo- 
ber on the theme of The 

Small Firm and Technical 
Change.” Within the general 
framework there wiUl>e two 
sub-themes: how can the 
innovative small firm oe 
encouraged and how can tne 
small firm be helped to adapt 
to technical' change. 

The 1985 United Kingdom 
Small Business Policy and 
Research Conference will 
also be held in Manchester. 
Both events will be hosted by 
Manchester Business School. 
Further information can be 
■ obtained from David Watkins, 
Director. New Enterprise 
Centre. Manchester Business 
School. Booth Street West, 
Manchester M15 6PB. 

A WORKSHOP on Options 
Beyond the Youth Training 
Scheme will be held at the 
National Agricultural Centre. 
Warwickshire, on April 2 by 
the Rural Training Project, 
sponsored by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England 
and the Manpower Services 
Commission. 

Further information can be 
obtained from tne Rural 
Training Project, The Arthur 
Rank Centre, National Agri- 
cultural Centre. Stoneleigh. 
Kenilworth. Warwickshire 
CV8. 2LZ. telephone 0203- 
555100. extension 277. 


THE Greater Manchester 
Economic Development Cor- 
poration has organised a free 
post-Budget seminar to 
explain the implications of 
the Budget to small and 
medium sized firms on March 
26. Details can be obtained 
from Pamela Bishop. GMEDC 
Limited, Bernard House. Pic- 
cadilly Gardens, Manchester. 
Ml 4DD. Telephone (06I-)236 
4412. 

edited by 
Clive Woodcock 
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EMPLOYMENT 

SOUTH AFRICA — CANADA 
— AUSTRALIA — U-S-A. 


Our publication contain* a Iff' iob 
findlnq supplement, send «.*.«. 
■•mUnq occupation and country of 
preierrnce to. 

FEALDATA LTD 
Ttir Waterloo Centre. 
Waterloo Road. 

Wldnev Cheshire 


COMMODITY BROKER 

WANTED 

Someone new In the commodity 
broking trade require* the sendee* 
of ait experienced coffee and cocoa 
commodity broker or dealer. Must 
have sound knowledge of the Import 
market* In the U.K. for these 
commodities. Wanted to provide 
private and confidential advice end 
counselling. 

neaae write lo: Mr A. Sbcjix, 22 
Coombe Road. Kingston .upon 
Thames. Surrey. KT2- Tel. 01-949 
0464 tevnlnss only). State Fees Cor 
rendering service* time available. 


RUNNING A SMALL .BUSINESS? 
Bueluem ■ 
magazine 


IUNNING A 
Buelues* — — 

ie. E 

London ■&' 3E V. 


ra — la Touch" Is your I 
ae. Details: Tradr Wind 
■•E'\ II Connaueht 


In 
kind of 
Mam- 


MANAGEMENT 


CONSULTANTS 


The company is able lo offer a wide range of consultancy 
services to companies and sole traders in bath the public 
and private sectors 

All the consultants employed by the company have gained 
extensive experience, at a senior level, m industry or 
commerce and are able to apply this experience as well as 
the professional expertise in the discipline in which they 
specialise to solve the business problems of clients 


CONSUL JA-ti'C Y-ScR VICES : A VA-il A Si F 


FINANCIAL CONSULTANCY • SYSTEMS & DATA PROCESSING 
MARKETING • DESIGN • LICENSED TRADE 
LOCUM MANAGEMENT • OVERSEAS ADVISORY SERVICE 


PROVISION OF FINANCE 

The company 15 able to assist in arranging start up and 
other project finance. 


For further information 
please apply to - 

PROJECT REPORTS LTD. 
9a DaHington Street 
London EC1V OBJ 


v 

MU KT 
■ mm Tel: 01 251 6131 Telex: 8814427 


Factories/ 

Warehouses: 

PURPOSE-BUILT UNITS MILABLE NOW 

RENTS from £1 .50 per sq. ft. 
per annum. 

SIZES 1,000 to 30,000 sq.ft. 
LOCATION S.E.15 and S.E.16. 
New units available S.E.17 and 
under construction in S.E.5. 

CONTACT Borough Valuers, London Borough 
of Southwark. 703-6311 extension 2367 or 2338. 

Southwark .. 

Jobs & Industry 



MAKE PROFITS FROM CAR HIRE 

By using our money you can make profits in excess of £30,000 a 
year. We will suppiy all the vehicles and necessary stationery. 
You simply suppiy the site and the manpower. No limit on the 
number of vehicles available, subject to status. 

For details telephone: 021-525 9604. 

NO FRANCHISE FEE 





Some of our 
industries 
need the 
fresh air, most 
simply prefer it! 



Being so naturally accessible to both 
_ Northern England and Northern Ireland 
and with Its maid climate and long coastline, 
it is not surprising that many national and international 

les have settled in the Dumfries and Galloway Region. 

Stocks Fireworks. Sidlaw Tiles. British 


i such as Brocks Fireworks 
Nuclear Fuels. Unlroyal 
Ladybird. Steliad and NE5 
Thompson Cochrane who found 
both their environmental and 
employment requirements were 
more than adequately met. 

Why don't you join this 
impressive list? Right now we 
have available general 
industrial accommodation and 
locations ideal for the smaller, 
developing company. 

The Regional Council provides a package known as ‘EASE’ 
(Enterprise Assistance Scheme) aimed ai helping people to sel 
up tn business lor the first time. We can otter workshops initially 
* on a rent free basis and also interest free loans. We give 
special encouragement to graduates and post-graduate 
•* , students who wish to launch themselves into high-tec. or 
_** other buaness ventures with employment potential. 

. 11 you want to find out more about lhe Dumfiies and 

1 Galloway Region and why your company should 
■— consider relocating here, call Alan Anderson our 
Regional Industrial Development Officer. 

D ep artment oi Industrial 
Development. Dumfries and 
Gangway Regional Council, 

domSSdg&e. 

Telephone, (0387) 61769 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INITIAL STOCK 

of only ■ few hundred pound* will 
produce AVERAGE PROFITS OF 
CZOO-XSOO supplying a range of "In 
demand" products from local lead*. 

MARKTTECH 

Telephone: 

Sleaford (0539) 308806 


EARN £1.500 PROFIT each month. Joht 
The Maids, the exciting end foremost 
domestic cleaning franchise. Invoat- 
menta aa little a* £10.000. The Maids. 
4-6 Lind Rd.. Sutton. Surrey. Tel: 01- 
642 0054. 


INVESTORS REQUIRED 

New West End Theatre Production. 
UnAs at £500 Blue. Further detail* 
reply EW 151 The Guardian. 


HAND-MADE SHOKMAKING Buslnew 
(or sale. Wall established: easily run: 
good Income; training given; reason- 
ably priced. Would work aa a co- 
operative. Write to; Cjuat Shoes, 221 
School Road. Sheffield SlO 1CN. 


ESTABLISHED 

MANUFACTURERrtJISTRlBUTpn. 
To Building and D.l.V. Trade. Including 
Multiple*. wislNf to eonalder additio- 
nal Unea for Inclusion In range. Please 
reply to: The Guardian, EW 168. 


FOR SALEi PUBLIC HOUSE In Co. 
Cavan. Ireland. Situated In good 
Industrial Town. Excellent living 
accommodation. Price: £55.000. Tel: 
Dundalk *042i 65545 (after 6 poll. 


CHRISTMAS TREE Plantation- for sale. 
Mld-Walel. good 1 far vestment, offer* 
around £30,000. Tel 04S74 362. 


B rui 9 nu. i rnni ana v 

i Chain, we're London ’■ No. 1 
eeekinn people to keep 
udJng. W« are the beat and 




A GREAT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
FROM PRONTAPR1NT- Aa well as 
being JEurope'* No. 1 Print and Ci 
shop 
are 

expanding, 
expect the same In our franchisees, if 
you have the stamina and determina- 
tion with capital at £20. OOO. write to 
P. Scanlon. Prontaprint Ltd.. 150 
New Cavendish Street. London Wl. 
Tel. 01-580 4524. 

INVESTMENT REQUIRED In up and 
coming retail sports and leisure wear / 
mall order, company In Twickenham. 
Directorship of fared to right person. 
For details Tel 01-893 5684. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY IN 
VENDING MACHINES 


umber of new aid oataMahad rounds of con fc cBonaty vending 


"The Number One Pizza Franchise" 
Rated in 'Top Ten of all U.S. Franchises* 

( Ent repr en eur Magazine Jan. "84) 

Over 700 Inns in U.S.A.. Far East. 
Middle East and Africa 

Pizza inn. 


For licensing information, contact: 

Franchise Development 
Pizza Inn, Inc. 

2930 Stemmons Freeway 
Dallas. Texas 75247-6103 
Tel: (214) 638-7250 
Telex: 730 169 


MNBJUM GE200 + VAT to £4.700 + VAT. 
mraUm ant wffl provide very profitable income. 


( u d o aln o B Wnw natal CUBBBA 
Thornton Heatt, Scvroy, TN 8W71 5747. 


CUOaiASTBn LTD, fulf il l War**, 



BUSINESS SERVICES 


TELEGRAMS DELIVERED 

IM TWO HOURS 

count ERCRAM. the Nationwide Ser- 
vice. £9.80. Anywhere in the UK 
indudinq Wedding or Crwilm,- Bare, 
layvard Visa and Anew. OI-B02 0077 
or 0604 24725. 


COMPANY WILL LOCATE any goods or 
■ervkp. UK or abroad. S. Salem A Co. 
Tel 0563 35441. 


CORPORATE RESCUE 

Do you have any of then 
problems: + Cash flow 


* Per sona l guarantee * Bank 
liquidation * CradKerg pr e ssin g 

* Lack of capital * Bailiff* 
knocking * County Court 
proceedings or depressed 

directors ? 

Then contact us NOW before it is 
too iatB. We provide a full service 
to companies in difficulty. Our 
consultation is FREE AND 
CONFIDENTIAL. We specialise in 
company reconstruction and 
take-overs anywhere In the UK. M 
desperate, we could be with you 
the same day. 

Call (0905) 611948 

(OFFICE HOURS) 


REMORTGAGES 

Building Society Rates. Release the 
capital Hod up in your home. LG.: 

X. House Valued At £90.000 

2. Mortgage £12.000 

5. Maximum Hemortoaae . .£27.000 

4. Cosh Released £15.000 

For Home Improvements. To Repay 
Expensive Loam. For Business 
Capitol. To Buy A Second Home. 
Divorce Settlements. Mortaaoe* i 
A .’3il* We ' Competluv* Rates. Preo 
Advice and Quotes in ConTIdenre. 

DAVID SILVERMAN A CO • 
9-19 Oxford Koad. 
Altrincham, Ch eshir e 
Tel: 061-843 4464, 061-969 8188. 


GIANT COLOUR PRINTS. Studio 10 - * 
superb TtPyP «t *ped*l offer 

u. For staoa Mt * 

ift 6!l * 8H. Normal 5 dav sendee. 
Te l Peter Crawford on 01-404 4044. 
STUDIO lO. London EC 1 . 


UNLIMITED MONEY AVAILABLE for 
Boom Owner*, with proManw, . le 
Mortgage Arrears. ltepoaMaHou 
Orders and County Court Judgment*. 
Richard Wood* Insurance Sander* 
Ltd. 28 Russell Street. Gloucester. 
Telephone 0452 4iftaso. 


AM reasonable cate is token by The 
Guardian regarding investment or 
franchise odoertHing. However, 
readers are recommended to take 
pntfeseional advice 
1 mto commtmetus- 


Be your own Boss 

An opportunity to invest in a portable glazing machine 
and work full or pan time 

GLAZING PHOTOGRAPHS ONTO PLATES 

High- protit margins — endless potential 
J . For further details M. 04)7 <820. 9.30am-730 pm or sand large see to: 

POTTERY PORTRAITS LTD., Bryn Heulog 
The Mountain, Holyhead, Anglesey 


IMAGINE. . . 


FuS support fro m e very tape end auccaaotm company! Oondnuoua lepaat i 
high profit margins. 


with very 


Mead lor Bxperionea Whatsoever 
TNa Is vendin g B u t Wth A DUron o offl 

detent af £4.800* VJLT. Is requited. (Finance awaBaUe). 




fOUoe hpureL 


AGENTS 

Soto Importers of Hoodose luxury Belgian 
chocolates are looking tor agents capable 
of genartting sufistantta taroower tn ihla 
spac!aU*ad Reid lor Yorks , Lancs, 
Cheshire, and the North of England up to 
the ScotUah border. 

If you think this is your’ 80ft at opportunity 

ptaan phono: 

Ur. Sfimna, on 07-435 S787. 


A GARAGE BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 

a no m ied garage budnew In amfam ndw 
bull Mead u .a - 1— aflaeem « Tiwk read m 
North Bee of Scotland. 

Wall T p "* 1 — * showmen ad Mfe equfcped 
warta h se w«h >*> T wmiaa n» eoemam 
praaan bate a Ml baneMee wWi ana or ate 
marka l u da n - 

fa tartar partitas'* P*mh reply *r 
EW fU. Ttw Bna wff wi 


ACCOUNTANCY 

PRACTICE 

required 

Practice wanted by Accountant; In 
BtodcpooVLythain SL Armea area. Please 
brief details in strictest confidence 
to; Bm Na at 35, The GusnUsn, W4 
Dsmegafa, Maaohaatw, MBO 2RR. 


TOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 
IN 1985 

D you deaina flnnnrkil 
independence In 1985, a business 
tor yourself or family. _ to ’ ran 
without basal*, aa competition, qo 
gimmldcL no seUtog, bo stock, end 
no staff- sra have cm Opportunity 
which amid he of interest to the 
area to which you torn. 

This boelnesg brings ta cash an a 
weakly basis land without 
worried. Possible 12-month 
payback on capital invest™ mil 
bom £30.000. • 

Write or phone far farther 
tofansotian tec Resetion 1 
EXeefiNmlaB limited. 3 Le 
Belle Place, Glaifioar tS3 
7LH. TeL 041-332 0875. 


YOUR OWN 

SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 

Thera are already over 80 highly successful Auto-Smart Distributors 
enjoying the rich rewards and the personal satisfaction of running 
their own business. Auto-Smart's experience in the field of vehicle 
appearance, reconditioning and associated products, together with 
an outstanding product range and unique marketing system has been 
the key to success and could weli be the way to secure your own 
future. 

From a small investment but a large input of hard work and 
determination, people like you have, with our help, become high profit 
Mmers. If you have the confidence and commercial flair, we ll prSvid" 
fire products, the training, the sates and advertising suppSnTand 
financial security that are essential for the successful launch of you, 
now Business. * 

Areas available: Doncaster, Bedford / uttton t r*™. 

Dundee /FMe, Guildford, West Wales, Wigan, ^anSshS' 
Peterborough, London Central, London Sourti-West n,re ’ 
Find out more by contacting our Managing Director 
AliTOSHART LTD 

Basin Lane, Glascote, Tamworth, Staffs B77 2AN 
Taf Tamworth (0827) 54291/5 


AGENT 

REQUIRED 

To ml our raw Pof aweigtil SHELTERS. 
BMMEH8 and SCREEN8 Mg go, vntor. 
electricity, tstooora, and toed autborilin- 
WMad for ChetNra, Hanford. Cvrtbri*. 
Uncaata*. Manured*. Clwyd nd Gwynedd. 


ILK.LTQ. 


MOW 303 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 

Involved in Manufacturing and Engineering 
WISHES TO PURCHASE 

ROAD HAULAGE 
TRANSPORT COMPANY. 

Funds available for 
completion before April, 

Please reply in strictest confidence. 

EW146 THE GUARDIAN 



FOR 

SALE 


Successful Family Business, as a 
going concern. High quality 
whounating. Gross turnover 
£540.000. Offers Invited at 
£400(000 (to Incfuda the assets of 
.the business). . . 

Apply to: 

ROBIN BOYD A CO. 

(Solicitors), 

4» Northgata Street, 
DevJzsA WHtaWre SN10 1 JL 
TeL Devizes (0380) 77462 


FANTASTIC OPPORTUNITY 
INfflEHAIRORESSMS 
BEAUTY INDUSTRY 
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FINANCIAL GUARDIAN 

Bowater springs few surprises 


Friday Mart* 22 1985 27 


By James Erfichman ' 

Bowater Industries, the UK 
rump of the once great trans- 
atlantic timber and paper 
giant, yesterday producea the 
run-of-the-mill profits which 
had been widely anticipated. 

A year ago Bowater split in 
wo by demerging its powerful 
hut cash hungry North Ameri- 
can pulp and paper operations 
now known as Bowater 
Incorporated, l 

*1 Pre-tax earnings of Bowater 
industries rose in 1984 from 
£27.6 million to £35.7 million, 
hut the |ain came largely from 
. a sweeping reduction in inter- 
est charges borne by' the UK- 
based group now that it is 
shorn of its North American 
operations. Sales, on a compa- 
raM® “ris. -rose 17 per cent to 
£L26 billion. 


Bowater Industries- has 
.shrunk to become a much less 
capital intensive and more con- 
sumer-led' business. ■ It . now 
aracentrtes- on tissue 'manufac- 
ture (through Bowater' Scott), 
listicateo 


■ 5ophisticatec 
supermarket 


(like 

drink 


dispensers) and a string - of 
builders' - merchants. rod 
related building products com- 
panies : which make . replace- 
ment - windows; doors and 
kitchen units. 

' Critics contend that the .-new 
Bowater Industries is nothing 
more than the -rag-bag of -busi- 
nesses left behind by the 
demerger. It even sold off its 
famous Bow-over-water logo, to 
its separated American aster. 

The chief executive. Dr In- 
gram Lenton, says be has kept 
hold of a good, integrated mix 


of businesses ' whose low debt 
burden and stable earnings 
will permit him to make stra- 
tegic acquisWaiis. - - 

Last month the Mar 
Gruenhut freight forwarding 
business was . added to 
Bo water's existing 140 depots 
which provide air and 
scafreight services in Europe 
-and the Far East- A new as- 
sembly. plant to .make. .Zenith 
-windows was added in Norwich 
and more builders’ merchants 
have .been acquired in Scotland 
and the Northeast . 

But the biggest investment 
by- far has been the £45.5 mil- 
lion spent by the. 50 per ceat- 
owned Bowater Scott to up- 
grade '--its tissue . making 
facilities^ Tissue earnings were 
cut In half to £&2 nriUion be- 
cause the rising cost, of pulp 


(which Is bought in dollars) 
has - not been recouped by 
price increases. . 

. .Heavy ' demands by the 
North American mills was not 
■the only reason for the 
demerger of Bowater Incorpo- 
rated. The entire group had 
been threatened by takeover 
threats from the huge US for- 
est product companies eager to 
get their hands on the profit- 
able Tennessee and South . 
-Carolina, newsprint nulls . and 
the one million acres of prime 
tunberiand • that went with 
them. 

With the bid threat gone, 
Bowater Industries has had to 
struggle a gainst une nt husiaati c 
City opinion to keep its share 
price up. The shares fell 3p to 
256p, although the foil-year 
dividend goes up from 7.75p to 



Gilts, up with 
the pound as 
shares drift 


Bowater is involved in metallised film products tike the suits 
these marath on runners are wearing ■ 


8.5p a share. 

Any immediate boom in 
Bowater Industries* earnings is 
unlikely. But tbe much 
slimmed UK paper interests, 
which now concentrate on 
stationery and coated products. 


showed a strong rise in earn- 
ings from £L4 million to £4.8 
adman. A £12.5 million invest- 
ment to build a US presence 
in metallised films and papers 
could produce useful earnings 
over the next few years. 


THE 

MARKETS 


and with tbe dollar falling 
again, the shares ended I4p 
down at 316p. On-target annual 
profits left Bowater 3p easier 


COMPANY BRIEFING 


Glass 
group 
in the 
black 


Rockware, the glass group 
saved by a £10 miuion prefer- 
ence share issue 18 months 
ago, is firmly back into profit, 
though imports remain a 
threat The . chairman. Sir 
Peter Parker, who retuned 
from his -stint at British. Bail 
mQdmd that time, says the aim 
this year is to move back to 
the point where ordinary share 
dividends can be resumed. 

As indicated at the' interim 
stage, when pension fund 
clawbacks raised 'profit above 
surface, ' cutbacks in capacity 
and price improvements helped 
to push last year's results back 
into the black. Although turn- 
over was. £7 3 million down at 
£1243 million, pre-tax profit 
was re-established at £2.74 mil- 
lion against the previous huge 
deficit of £123 million, before 
heavy closure charges. There 
■was a £710,000 recovery from 
such provisions this time. 

^flass held on to. the sales 
galii seen at the interim stage, 
but disposals in plastics and 
engineers® almost halved reve- 
nues. Plastics incurred a small 
loss and the remaining 
Golborue operation is still in 
the throes -of reorganisation, 
but engineering made a big 
return.- -The- exceptional -pen- 
sion credit contributes 
£2.36 million recover .... _ 

£689,000. wfaidftlL and interest 
charges, fell. -£1.2- million to 
£3.18 million. 

Glass containers raised their 
share of the total ■ packagi n g 
market by a percentage point, 
enabling the whole industry to 
emerge rfrom losses, 

Earnings of 4p a . share on 
the full prospective capital 
af Mr preference conversion, 
against the 60p loss previously, 
do not justify a dividend. But 
at 55p, the shares are living in 
hope. 


CPU COMPUTERS is half- 
way through what it regards 
as a lost year. The message 
from Mr Tom Fitzpatrick, 
joint rfyflfrmaey of . the 
peripherals distributor and 
•Octopus computes- maker. Is 
that In six months’ time the 
group will start a year of 
strong recovery which will 
then flatten out Into a 
steady growth curve. : 

It win almost certainly 
need a cash: injection — — it is 
mostly working for Its hank- 
ers at present — but wfll 
have otherwise put its house 
in order. In fact it makes a 
tempting takeover target but 
for the controlling sharehold- 
ing of Its two chairmen. 

It has settled its legal row 
with Shogart, the US disk 
drive group whose products 



mato up fio per cent'of turn- 
over when the gr o up joined 
the USH in 1983. This figure 
Is ju st 39 per cent now and 
CPU has a new supply sgree- 
- xnent on a non-exclusive 
basis. . 

The dispute meant a loss 
of £3 mtifioa worth of sales 
in the half year to December 
31, which left turnover down 
from £10.6 million . to £7.7 
minio n- .'After paying 
£170,000 to its bankers — 


more than for the whole of 
last year — profits were Just 
£10,000 against £806,000. 
There ts no interim but a 
small payment for the full 
year may be on the cards, 
even though interest ■ pay- 
ments will be just as big in 
the s econd half. 

A decision on how to treat 
the £220,060 provision made 
at the time of the row with 
Shngari will be made at the 
end of the year. 

Mr Davin Johns, tile other 
»ha<i*pTari l explained y ester- 
day that the group now of 
fered a wider range of prod- 
ucts here and in Germany 
and the Octopus was selling 
welL 

The shares dipped 2p to 41p 
yesterday, comp a red with a 
of 230p, and the 13 9p 
when it was floated. 


Booming 
Memec 

Memec, the Oxfordshire com- 
puter . peripherals and elec- 
tronic components supplier, al- 
most doubled turnover last 
year with a little help from 
acquisitions in Germany and is 
now becoming still more inter- 
nationalist through expansion 
into the US itself. Orders are 
flowing in at a very high , rate 
and the pressure on margins is 
being contained. 

Sales soared to £34.4 million 
from £18. million in 1983 in 
face of rapidly-rising demand, 
though in tbe second half sup- 
ply shortages in some sectors 
gave, way to a surplus. The 
possibility of a boom and bust 
cycle in games and personal 
. computers was foreseen ‘and:, 
Icsposure' to 'thete~ hiW-'imuK 1 
raised- ' Else where, . . some- 
sharply higher market, shares 
were attained^ Jin' the compo- 
ne n ts ^ 

grew fast but the Technology 
warehouse - operation - suffered 
from the micro squeeze and 
was reinteg ra t e d into Thame 
Systems.. 

Pretax profit advanced to 
£4.51 million, from £231 mil- 
lion, more than maintaining 
the average growth rate .of 
previous years. The larger of 
the two German acquisitions 


only came in for two months 
and although growth if ex- 
pected to be more rapid in 
that market th einitial contri- 
bution was small 
Ambar, the Fujitsu compo- 
nents supplier. Micro Call, in 
circuits and Kudos,, which now 
ha.o an Tnmn .g franchise all ex- 
panded rapidly. Ambar Sys- 
tems, supplying advanced disks, 
and Midwich Computer, the 
school equipment business ac- 
quired last summer made 
‘progress after its move to new 
premises. 

The final dividend goes up 
to -1375p net a share, from 
135p, taking the total to 2.4p 
net a share, from L95p. Earn- 
ings rose by twoflurds to lip, 
but the policy is to Te-invest 
for growth. 

Blessed 

•Trinity 

Trinity International Hold- 
ings is tiie unfamiliar name of 
the- parent, company which 
ratis the Liverpool Daily Post 
and' Echo group. It raised its 
profits from £53 mflfion to 
£fi.5 million in 1984 and its 
dividend from I03p to 12 -2p- 
jThe board makes it clear 
that the rite does not reflect a 
significant improvement in local 
economies so much as an eas- 
ot restraints such as the 
ational price pressure on 
[-produced paper. 


.The group’s daily and 
weekly papers on Merseyside 
failed to match up to profits 
in tbe rest of the group, but 
the circulation of the evening 
Liverpool Echo went up as did 
advertising volumes on it and 
tiie Daily Post. 

These gains were heavily 
outweighed by start-up costs of 
a weekly freesheet, the liver- 
pool Star. This, and changes at 
tbe Wirral group reduced div- 
isional profits by 83 per cent 

High costs at Wirral are 
again expected this year and 
together with a major capital 
development at Stoke indicate 
a lower out-turn for the first 
half year. 

The group’s continuing in- 
vestment programme and 
u aggresive management- ac- 
tion" cause the board to look 
for a second-half increase in 
profits. The imposition of VAT 
on newspaper advertising -will 
not be "beneficial to either us 
orlhe small advertiser.” ' 

Rentokil 

advances 

Union dness to rats and bugs 
continues to pay off- at 
Rentokil Group, which Taised 
its .profits from £20.6 million 
to £24.7 million in 1984. Sales 
went ahead from £125 million 
to £151 million, of which the 
UK companies accounted for 


£70.4 million against £63.4 mil- 
lion, and overseas sales £803 
million against £61.6 milli on. 

With the dividend going np 
from 133 per cent to 2135 per 
cent, the board says that it 
views the future with its usual 
confidence and expects further 
healthy growth in profits by 
next year. Healthy for the 
group that is. 

Royal bid 
predicted 

Royal Bank of Scotland 
shares have been so strong 
since January that it Is now 
valued at more on paper than 
Midland Bank, one of the big 
four clearer*. 

Is it the possibility of a bid 
or renewed City confidence in 
the prospects for Royal which 
is pushing the share price up 
so steadily against the other 
banks (see chart)? Some ana- 
lysts foresee a bid soon, proba- 
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bly from a foreign bank, which 
may have a better chance now 
than three years ago when 
Hongkong & ’ Shanghai was 
turned away, by the Monopolies 
Co mmiss ion. Government pol- 
icy towards foreign takeovers 
is thought to have softened. 

Royal Bank chief executive 
Mr Sid Procter prefers to put 
it down to the City’s new ap- 
preciation of the strengths of 
the reorganised group, which 
has taken * over tbe 
Charterhouse merchant bank. 
“We aren’t conscious of any 
one buyer of the shares," said 


Mr Procter. 

The rise in the price has not 
been dampened by the govern- 
ment-imposed obligation on 
Lloyds Bank to reduce its 
holding in Royal — a stake 
which some see as a bid plat- 
form for someone else. Royal 
Bank group is now capitalised 
at egos millio n compared with 
Midland’s £770 million and 
Standard Chartered’s £720 
million. 


THE William Bedford antiques 
dealing group started its 
slock market life in style 
yesterday with dealings open- 
ing at 210p, against a strik- 
ing price of 185p. The shares 
were soon looking “slightly 
foxed," however, and - fell 
back to the striking price. 
The minimum tender price 


In short . . . 

WATES City of London Prop- 
erties made a pre-tax profit of 
£1.46 million against a forecast 
of £13 million. The final divi- 
dend is 03Sp. 

CLIFFORDS Dairies made a 
profit of £325 million against 
£32 million in 1984 and raised 
its dividend from 53p to 6.4p. 
PROFITS at Tay Homes 
dipped from £271,000 to 
£285,000 in the half year to 
December 3L The interim is 
up from 137p to 1.4p. The 
autumn was the slowest season 
that the group has seen for 
years hut things have picked 
up since. 'An increase in last 
year’s 349 completions is 
expected. 

HTV saw its profits dip from 
£4.11 million to £3.93 million 
in tbe year to January 31 on 
sales of £50.7 million against 
£462 million. The exchequer 
levy took £2.45 million against 
£537 million. The dividend is 
held at 2.5p. 

DELANEY Group’s profit for 
the 14 months to December 
was £656.000 against £612.000 
and the dividend is 2.2p 
against nil. 

NOBLE & LUND turned a loss 
of £570,000. . into a pre-tax 
profit of £59,000 in. 1984 
thanks to a pick-up in orders. 

Edited by 
Tony May 


Features on the London 
stock market were quite plenti- 
ful yesterday, despite a gener- 
ally low level of investment 
interest. The majority of lead- 
ing shares tended to drift 
down slightly on lack of inter- 
est. but a full programme of 
company profits statements, in- 
cluding those from several top 
names, and takeover specula- 
tion meant that there were nu- 
merous pockets of activity to 
keep dealers on their toes. 

Gilts, meanwhile, were tak- 
ing their cue from the pound. 
They opened with falls to i, 
but swung round to finish as 
much as half a point higher on 
balance as sterling took advan- 
tage of the dollar's weakness 
arising from a “ flash ** US 
<5NP increase of 2.1 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1985, 
compared with forecasts of 
over 4 per cent Index-linked 
stocks, op the other hand, 
dropped another j!, still 
reflecting the Government.’s 
resolve to beat inflation. 

Elsewhere, there was little 
further reaction to Tuesday's 
budget statement apart from 
the life assurance sector. 
There, exclusion from tax pen- 
alties on pensions saw prices 
up as much as 30p more. Sun 
Life gaining that amount to 
827p. 

Food retailers sometimes 
added a few more pence in 
recognition of tax concessions 
for the low paid. Selected 
builders were upset by a 
report of government plans to 
cut back on road building pro- 
grammes. 

On the takeover front, 
Rowntree were given a run up 
15p to 411p. Suchard recently 
raised money through a Euro- 
bond issue with the aim of 
making acquisitions in tbe US. 
However, speculators feel that 
one target could be on this 
side of the Atlantic, with 
Rowntree fitting the bill. 

The first hour of trading 
brought figures from British 
Telecom. Jaguar, and Bowater 
among others. Shares of BT 
were finally a halfpenny up at 
134ip, profits of more than £1 
billion for the first nine 
months being in line with ex- 
pectations. Jaguar’s full-year 
earnings were .at the bottom 
end of market expectations; 
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on the day at 256p. 

Golds closed a dollar or so 
down among heavyweights, but 
this was well off the bottom as 
the metal price perked up with 
the late decline in the dollar. 

M FMF 

Life insurances were to tbe 
fore again ahead of the divi- 
dend season and in the wake 
of the budget* Prudential, 
reporting next Wednesday, 
rose 13p to 593p. Composite 
insurances were also firm with 
Royal up l3p to 616p. Discount 
houses attracted demand on 
takeover speculation. Gerrard 
and National Jumped 15p to 
362p. 

Elsewhere markets were 
rather lacklustre. Among lead- 
ers internationals like BTR at 
692p and ICL 767p. lost 15p 
and lOp. Thom EMI improved 
8p to 427p on consideration of 
the film venture. Associated 
Dairies added 6p to 164p on 
talks of a favourable circular. 

Main changes : Bowater 256p 
down 3p; Rowntree 411p up 
15p; Jaguar 316p down 14p; 
Distillers 262p down 9p ; Royal 
Bank 294p up 8p; BT 134)p 
up $p : Sun Life 827p up SOp ; 
Gerrard 362p up I5p ; 
McAlpine 252p down Kp. 

Equity turnover for Wednes- 
day : Bargains. 22,330 ; Value, 
£41)9.604 million. 

• Tokyo : Closed for holiday. 

• Hong Kong : A surge in 
local buying interest helped 
share prices rally in moderate 
trading. Hang Seng index : 
1347.73 (1312-56). 

• Paris : Technical buying 
and midly bullish unemploy- 
ment news nudged shares 
higher on active turnover. The 
general market indicator fin- 
ished the session with an ad- 
vance of 0.63 per cent. 

• Frankfurt : Concern that a 
falling dollar could prompt 
profit-taking offset some en- 
couraging company results. 
However, the Commerzbank in- 
dex rose 11.8 to 1229.3. 


FT Ordinary Share Index 
down 8.8 at 993.1* FT-SE 100 
Index down 6.5 at 1300.7, 
Pound: $1.1870; DM: 321; Fr: 
11.46. Gold: $321.50. Account: 
March 11 to 2. FT All Share 
Index down 121 at 627.81. 
Sterling Index 76.4 (1975 = 100). 
RPI 3592 (January) up 5 per 
cent on year. 
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David Lacey on a night of drama and sadness for British teams in Europe 

Mersey shine as Real decline 



SOCCER 


IT IS 30 years since Real 
Madrid began setting the 
standards of skiU. entertain- 
ment and sheer grandeur in 
European football that left 
the rest of the game awe- 
struck. So the sight of the 
present Real team clinging 
to the goalless draw with 
Tottenham in the Bernabeu 
Stadium on Wednesday that 
put them into the semi-finals 
of the UEFA Cup was a lit- 
tle sad. 

They won their quarter- 
final mainly by sound organi- 
sation in their own half of 
the field. All credit to them 
for that but who. in the 
great days, would have fore- 
seen a Real Madrid side edg- 
ing through nervously to the 
last four bj- virtue of aa own 
goal ? Come to that, who 
would have envisaged the 
club having to win some- 
thing as mundane as the 
UEFA Cup to guarantee 
their continued presence in 
Europe ? 

Some may be tempted to 
see in Real’s decline a slump 
in European football as a 
whole. Public interest is not 
what it was although the 
crowd in the Bernabeau was 
as large — around 100.000 
— and enthusiastic as ever. 
In fact today's draw for the 
semi-finals of the three com- 
petitions promises several in- 
triguing confrontations with 
some outstanding players 
involved. 

In the Champions' Cup. 
while Europe would dearly 
love a final in B russels be- 
tween Liverpool and 
.lu vent us. the qualities at 
Bordeaux should not be over- 
looked. Having overcome 
Dneiper. the Soviet champi- 
ons. on penalties. the 
Girondins are likely to prove 



ON RUGBY 


David Frost in Paris 


David Frost 


Board poised to 
Burgess OK world CUP 

Report 
should be 
revived 


THE GOAL THAT WASNT : Hazard (left) celebrates. Falco (right) is doored — but Spurs effort was disallowed. Falco was adjudged 
to have fouled Real Madrid defender Safguero, also on the ground. Picture by Tommy Hindley 


a handful for any opponent- 

Not only does the Bor- 
deaux side contain strong 
threads of France's trium- 
phant European Champion- 
ship team in Battiston. 
Glresse, Tigana and La- 
combe, but their attack also 
includes Chalana. the excep- 
tionally quick Portuguese 
forward who nearly dashed 
French hopes in the Mar- 
seilles semi-final last 
summer. 

While Liverpool’s 4-1 vic- 
tory over Austria Vienna was 
one of the mast emphatic 
successes of Wednesday 
night, they will not be dis- 
pleased to find themselves 
playing Panathinaikos in the 
semi-finals. 

Rapid Vienna, of Celtic 
fame, achieved the most 
remarkable result by routing 
Dynamo Dresden 54) after 

losing Jlie away leg 34) but a 


bigger threat to Everton's 
chances Of reaching the Cup 
Winners' Cup final would 
surely come from Bayern 
Munich af-ter their conquest 
of Roma. 

Dremmler. Augenthaler. 
Matthaus, Hoeness and the 
Danisb Lerby give Bayern a 
look of depth and quality 
which must make them fa- 
vourites going into today's 
draw. Not that Everton, 
given their domestic pro- 
gramme in League and FA 
Cup. would relish a tie with 
Moscow Dynamo. 

Tottenham and Manchester 
United, the English sides 
knocked out of the UEFA 
Cup to leave Inter-Milan fa- 
vourites. still have pressing 
business at home to keep 
their seasons alive but both 
must be disappointed at the 
manner of their departues — 
United to Videoton on penal- 


ties, Spurs to that own goal 
by Perryman in the first leg 
at White Hart Lane. 

Tottenham flew home from 
Madrid yesterday more con- 
vinced than ever that the 
header with which Falco 
beat Miguel Angel 15 min- 
utes from the end should 
have counted. Television 
playbacks from several an- 
gles supported the view that 
he had not fouled Salguero 
in going up for the ball. 

The case for Perryman, 
sent off three minutes later 
for a professional foul on 
Valdano, was slightly 
weakend by the action 
replays which showed his 
tackle to be dangerously 
high. But Peter Shreeves, the 
Spurs manager, felt that the 
Swiss referee had 
overreacted. 

Tottenham's next three 
matches are all at home, cul- 


minating in the visit of 
Everton who now lead them 
only on goal difference at 
the to of the First Division 
to White Hart Lane an April 
3. The success of wbat 
remains of Spurs’ season will 
be gauged — although not 
finalised by the results of 
these games. 

• In a recent article on 
football hooliganism refer- 
ence was made to a letter 
from a Sunderland supporter 
who described unpleasant ex- 
periences this season at sev- 
eral aawy games, ■ among 
them Everton. In fact he was 
referring to an earlier fix- 
ture between the clubs — 
Sunderland have yet to visit 
Goodison this season — and 
described incidents aawy 
from the ground. No criti- 
cism of Everton or their 
present support was in- 
tended. DL. 


SOCCER 
IN BRIEF 


SUPER SUB David Fairclough 
signed for Milk Cup finalists 
Norwich yesterday. The former 
Liverpool striker has signed a 
monthly contract but will be 
retained for the rest of the 
season. 

PETER DANIEL'S hopes of 
playing in Sunday's Milk Cup 
final have receded after Sun- 
derland manager Len Ashurst 
decided against playing him in 
last night's reserve game at 
Wolves. 

SHAUN ELLIOTT. Sunder- 
land's suspended captain, has 
been banned from taking any 
pari in the Milk Cup final 
against Norwich on Sunday. 
Manager Len Ashurst wanted 
him to join in the Wembley 
parade when the teams line-up 
before the start. But the Foot- 
ball League have delivered a 
blunt refusal. 

HARRY McNALLYs resigna- 
tion as manager has left Third 
Division \V>an Atjtlotfc facing 
chaos. Assistant manager Roy 
Tunks has turned down the 
job and several other members 
of the backroom staff have de- 
cided to leave. 

ARSENAL are hoping that 
skipper Graham Rix overcomes 
a cilf injury and makes his 
long-awaited first-team relu/n 
in tomorrow's visit to leaders 
Everton. The England mid- 
fielder. has been out of senior 
action since the beginning of 
November. 

LEEDS UNITED striker lan 
Baird is set to complete an 
unwanted disciplinary hat-trick 
at an FA' hearing in Sheffield 
next week. Baird, who joined 
ihe Second Division dub from 
Southampton for £7^.000 last 
week. faces his third 
suspension. 

TREVOR SENIOR. Reading's 
prolific goal scorer. laces a 
knee operation which could 
ki-ep him out for several 
weeks Senior, the Third Div- 
ision's leading marksman with 
goals. will undergo 
cxploiratory surgery in a l^on- 
riun clinic next Monday. 

HARTLEPOOL have hit a >nag 
in their attempt to sign Car- 
lisle's transfer-listed striker 
Alan Shoulder. The lubs have 
aurced on a £9.000 fee for the 
loimer Newcastle player, but 
the proposed deal has been 
complicated because Shoulder. 
:?2. is due a Carlisle loyalty 
bonus. 


David Davies reports from Las Vegas 


Watson scents a score 


^)golf 


Cometh the big bucks, com- 
eth the man. Tom Watson, 
right on cue. has found his 
form and after two rounds of 
the Panasonic Invitational Pro- 
Am at Las Vegas is 11-under- 
par and the early leader of his 
million dollar tournament. His 
two round total of 131 is un 
likely to be equalled this year, 
although it has twice been 
beaten previously. 

Watson is a relentless 
worker at the game, in search 
of the unattainable perfect 
swing and when he admits, as 


he did after the first round 
here, that he feels that things 
are getting on track, then low 
scores almost inevitably follow. 

The timing could hardly be 
better. The winner of this 
event, if he also wins the 
Tournament Players’ Champi- 
onship next week, will take 
away over $300,000 and after 
the first round Watson con- 
fessed that this was in his 
mind. 

“At this time last year I 
was being written off and 
there have been murmurings 
again this year. But I find that 
it takes time after the hard 
winters in Kanss City to find a 
swing that repeats coristenty. 
But this is a cyclical game and 


this would certainy be the 
right lime to be at the top of 
the cycle." he said. 

Watson had five birdies and 
an eagle in his opening 66 at 
the Desert Inn course and had 

six birdies and one bogey in 
his second round at Tropicana. • 
In addition to these two rich | 
weeks Watson has his eye on a j 
date in late apri! when he ; 
goes to australia for a four j 
man “skins" game. This is an 
event in which four of the 
best players in the world i. e. 
Watson, Jack Nicraklaus. 
Severiano Ballesteros and Greg 
Norman play against each 
other on a hole by hole basis. 

Kerry Packer is putting up 
$500,000 


.MICK HARFORD and Brian 
Stein have reeov»*ivd Troni leg 
injuries and can play in 
(omrorow's home match 
against Queens Mark Rangers. 


BADMINTON 

Dilip Rao 

Baddeley 
cruises on 


ENGLAND'S Steve Baddeley 
and Helen Troke swept 
through to the quarter-finals 
of the Yonex All-England 
Championships at Wembley 
Arena esterday to keep Eng- 
lish hopes alive 

Baddeley now meets the No.2 
seed. Zhao Jianhua. of China, 
a left-hander like himself, 
while Miss Troke. one of only 
two non-Asians remaining in 
the women's singles, meets 
China's Wu Jiangqiu. 

The two home challengers 
are not seeded to progress any 
further but Baddeley took 
Zhao to three games both 
times he played him in team 
matches last November and 
does not believe he is 
unbeatable. 

Miss Troke lost to Miss Wu 
the last time they met in the 
Japanese Open — but. as Eng- 
land manager Ciru Ciniglio 
was quick to point out. Miss 
Troke played a gruelling 
doubles immediately before 
that match. 

Neither Baddeley noc Mips 
Troke were troubled yesterday. 
Miss Troke dealt firmly with 
Kline Coene. the stunning 
Dutch girl. HC. 11-5. while 
Baddeley. after trailing 0-6 in 
the first game, cruised past 
Malaysia's talented but highly 
unpredictable Misbun Sidek. 

The two other Englishmen 
in the last 16. Darren Hall and 
Sieve Butler. distinguished 
themselves in defeat against 
highly seeded Chinese oppo- 
nents. 


Maurice Hamilton 


Ford back in fray 

® MOTOR 

W n Ar'mr' 


RACING 

Ford have announced details 
of a major involvement in 
motor sports in 1985 ■ ranging 
from racing to rallying apd 
rally cross. 

Ford withdrew frors motor 
sport in 1979 

A Sierra XR4ti. a version 
especially built for sale in the 
US and Switzerland, an Escort 
RS turbo and an Escort 
RS1600i will be raced in the 
Trimoco RAC British saloon 
car championship which starts 
at Silwerstone on Sunday. 

Ford will continue to sup- 
port the highly successful For- 
mula Ford series which forms 
the backbone of junior racing 
around the world by guaran- 
teeing to supply their 1.6 litre 
four cylinder engine for as 


long as the formula lasts. This 
year will be the 17th season of 
Formula Ford- 

At the otber end of the 
scale, further details will be 
revealed shortly of the new 
Ford Cosworth grand prix en- 
gine and the Formula One 
team which- will race the turbo 
engine in 1986. Speculation 
suggests that either Brabham 
or the newly formed Beatrice 
Team will be the recipients of 
the successor to the remark- 
ably successful Ford-Cosworth 
DFV. 

Cosworth are also linked 
with Ford through the Sierra- 
Cosworth and it is expected 
that the two litre car which 
was unveiled recently will 
compete in international saloon 
car races. 

Ford 5 flagship in rallying 
will be the four wheel drive 
turbo-charged RS 200. Produc- 
tion of the car will begin in 
May 


Sandra Stevenson on 
an Arctic Triumph 

The first 
lady of 
Alaska 


Libby Riddles, a 28-ycar-old 
Alaskan, has become the first 
woman to win the 1,135-mile 
Anchorage to Nome dog sleigh 
race— the Iditarod. She passed 
the finish, line to claim her 
$50,000 prize on Wednesday 
evening, just over IS days 
after setting out, with 13 of 
her dogs still in fine condition. 

The runner-up was a good 
three hours behind and the 
only British contender is la- 
bouring valiantly on with at 
least two days to go. 

Alan Cheshire, aged 29. from 
Cleethorpes, had readied 
Shaktoolik on the Bering Sea 
with 229 miles to go having 
negotiated two mountain 
ranges and some of the worst 


i David Irvine 


Lloyd’s Cup dilemma 


TENNIS 


John Lloyd, Britain’s No 1, 
. is likely to prefer the Stella 
1 Artois championship at 
Queen's Club in London, to his 
j country's David Cup tie against 
1 either Luxemburg or Portugal 
i in June. 

Lloyd, who is the obvious 
j first choice for his country, 
i has elected to play at Queen's 


on June 10-16, when Britain 
are due to play in the second 
round of the European zone of 
the Davis Cup. 

The Stella Artois tournament 
has again attracted an out- 
standing entry. John McEnroe 
will be defending his title and 
will be challenged by. among 
others, the previous winner. 
Jimmy Connors. Both Ivan 
Lendl and Mats Wilander have 
requested wild card 

reservations. 



RIDDLES: risky move 


weather ever encountered in 
the 13-year history of the race. 

At one point the race had to 
be suspended for four-and-a- 
haif days, making this the 
slowest race since 1976. Sixty- 
one raushers started but when 
Riddles crossed the finish line 
only 44 remained, with Chesh- 
ire in 34tb place. It is Chesh- 
ire's first Iditarod and it is 
unusual for first-time entrants 
to finish; 

Riddles, who trains and sells 
dogs and sews fur hats, has 
finished twice before. She wa 
18th in 1930 and 20th in 1981. 
Although she was always 
among the front runners this 
year, she took the lead in a 
risky' move at UnalakleeL 
While others camped on the 
treacherous pock ice on Norton 
Sound , riding out the 35 mph 
winds and the white-out condi- 
tions, Riddles oharged on. 


PETER CLIFFORD on the contenders for the World Championship, which opens tomorrow in Kyalami, South Africa 

British hopes ride high on new machines 



MOTOR 

CYCLING 


BRITAIN'S interest in World 
Championship raring should 
noi end with the retirement 
of Barry Sheene. Quite the 
opposite — because just as 
Sheene retired when he 
could not get the bike he 
wanted to be champion 
again, now Ron Haslam and 
Rob McEInea have the ma- 
chines that could carry them 
to the top. 

After two years looking 
for his first victory. Langley 
Mill's Ron Haslam has said 
he is changing the cautious 
tactics that saw him lead 
Grands Prix last season but 
md up iwiJj a consistent five 
fourth places and two thirds. 


‘As he said at the recent 
launch of the British 
Rothmans Honda Team : “ I 
had various problems. I was 
too cautious and the machine 
did not work the way I 
wauled it to. This season 
Haslam has a change of 
tyres from Michelin to Dun- 
lop. and the British tyre 
technicians will concentrate 
Iheir effort on Haslam and 
team-mate Wayne Gardner, 
which should give him a 
boost in this important area. 

While Haslam consolidated 
his position last season. 
South Humbcrsider McEInea 
hurst upon the Grand Prix 
scene in the most impressive 
manner. He was a tentative 
llth in Italy and then quali- 
fied fourth in his second 
Grand Prix. the Austrian. He 
finished fifth there behind 
Haslam. and then qualified 
third in Germany. 



HASLAM: Change of tactics 

McEInea got carried away 
early in the race and 
crashed, but he had shown 
what a threat he could be. 
Had the second half of the 
season not been spoilt by a 
fall at the French GF, which 


was not his fault, he might 
have won a race last year. 

He is far better equipped 
this season. He has a more 
advanced machine, a carbon- 
fibre frame supporting a new 
works Suzuki engine. 

The Heron Suzuki is a log- 
ical development of previous 
designs. Last season the 
team tested and raced an 
aluminium version of the 
new frame and the latest en- 
gine is a development of the 
disc valve square four ar- 
rangement that Suzuki have 
used _ since Sheene was 
champioir. 

This year's engine has a 
more flexible power output 
which should enable McEInea 
to get out of the corners as 
fast as tbe Hondas. That is 
where he was losing out last 
year and the Suzuki was al- 
ready fast enough at the end 
of the straight, 


For McEInea or Haslam to 
win a Grand Prix they must 
beat considerable opposition 
including the two most 
recent world champions. Ed- 
die Lawson and Freddie 
Spencer. Despite contractual 
arguments through the win- 
ter with team manager 
Giacomo Agostini, Lawson 
stays with the Marlboro 
Yamaha team and rides a 
very similar machine to the 
reed valve V-4 he used to 
win the Championship last 
season. 

Spencer heads the squad 
on a new version of the V-4 
that caused many problems 
last season and Randy 
Mamola may ride a four or 
the old thre on which Spen- 
cer won the Championship in 
1983. Choice of machine de- 
pends on pre-race testing at 
Kyalami. 


THE JOHN PLAYER Cup. 
whose 1985 semi - finals 

iai»> place tomorrow, has 

proved a stimulating and 
popular event, but is it 
really the kind of compe- 
tition the game hi England 
needs at this stage of its 
development? 

The Knock-out Cup. as it 
was originally known, came 
about as a compromise when 
clubs were pressing for a 
league competition and the 
RFU were against the idea. 
In order to placate the dabs’ 
desire for competition rugby, 
tbe RFU instigated the 
Knock-out Cup. 

The trouble with the tour- 
nament is that, save for a 
few successful dubs, it does 
not provide any continuity of 
competition. It certainly 
arouses interest and has 
helped dabs like Orrell to 
find their rightful place in 
English rugby, but it has 
done little to Improve stan- 
dards of play, which ought 
to be the concern of those in 
charge of tbe game In 
England. 

If tbe standard of English 
dub rugby is to improve, the 
urgent need is for a league- 
type event with regular com- 
petition over an extended 
period, and not for a knock- 
out event which, by its very 
nature, involves few dubs in 
more than two or three 
matches. 

That far-seeing document, 
tbe Burgess Report of 1981. 
understod all this 'and came 
down firmly in favor of- a 
nationwide system of 
leagues. On the subject of 
the John Player Cup the 
Burgess Report said : “ Al- 
though it is currently part of 
tbe rugby season, we believe 
it contributes less to the 
overall playing standards 
than our proposals. In view 
of this, and the congestion it 
causes in _ various parts of 
the season' we would prefer 
this competition to be discon- 
tinued at the appropriate 
time. ** 


John Player made it dear 
from the beginning that they 
would not mind tlicir 
sponsorship being transferred 
by the RFU to a different 
event Perhaps their name 
could be attached to the 
inter-regional tournament 
which is to start next season, 
or even to the nationwide 
system of leagues which may 
well be set up before long. 

At a pinch there might 
just be room in a season for 
a cup competition in addi- 
tion to leagues. Many people 
would see this as tbe ideal 
arrangement. In a season of 
only eight months, however, 
it would not be easy to ac- 
commodate both types uf 
competition without consider- 
ably curtailing the number' 
of Saturdays left free for 
dubs to arrange their tradi- 
tional friendly games. 

The more one re-reads the 
Burgess Report the more 
sensible it seems as a 
pointer to the way ahead for 
English domestic rugby. One 
of its most important recom- 
mendations. the instigation 
of an inter-regional tourna- 
ment, has now been agreed. 
Tbe great value of this 
tournament Is that it will give 
the 60-odd leading players in 
the country three weeks of 
high-level competition as a 
preparation for tbe Interna- 
tional Championship. 

Concerning club leagues, 
the report suggested there 
should be any number of 
local leagues feeding up- 
wards into a top league in 
each of the four regions of 
the country. Those four 
regional leagues would then 
feed upwards to three 
national leagues of 10 dubs 
each. There would be promo- 
tion and relegation through- 
out the local, regional, and 
national leagues, allowing 
every dub in England the 
opportunity to find Its right- 
ful levcL 


Such a system would al- 
ready be in operation today 
but for one sentence which 
caused the RFU committee 
to reject the findings, of the 
Burgess Report. The 
stumbling-block was the sen- 
tence which exduded the 21- 
man first XV squads of the 
20 clubs in the top two 
national dob leagues from 
taking part in the County 
Championship- 

The aim of this exclusion 
was to lessen the woTk-load 
of the country's leading play- 
ers, who would not have 
been expected to play in 
county rugby as well as in 
club leagues. Ironically, this 
Is not far from what has 
been happening in the Mid- 
lands over the last few 
years. 

Of course the exelusion of 
iop players would have taken 
glamour from the County 
Championship, bnt the Cham- 
pionship would still have 
continued to provide a chan- 
nel through which less well- 
known' players could find 
their way upwards into their 
regional sides for the inter- 
regional tournament. 

The Burgess Report 
remains an admirable blue- 
print for the future of Eng- 
lish domestic rugby. Its pro- 
posed plan for a restructured 
season even includes a poss- 
ible place for the John 
Player Cup. 


The possible staging of 
game’s first World Cup. the 
expansion of their own consti 
tution, the banning of Payers 
who receive money tor writing 
books, and the alteration of 
the scrummaging laws, navt 
been discussed by the Interna- 
tional Board at their annual 
meal ing in Paris this week. 
The outcome will be made 
public today. 

Since last year representa- 
tives of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia have been carrying out a 
feasibility study into the 
practicalities of holding a 
world cup, and have suggested 
staging it jointly in their two 
countries in 1987. Even if New 
Zealand -and Australia do not 
get the three quarters majority 
needed from among the eight 
member countries of the IB. 
they are likely to obtain per- 
mission to go ahead and orga- 
nise a world cup themselves. 

In the past various entrepre- 
neurs have produced world 
cup' plans. The IB realize that 
if they, or one or two of their 
member countries, do not orga- 
nise a world cup. an entre- 
preneur from outside the game 
may well step in and stage it 
without their authority. 

It is also strtfngly rumoured 

— the agenda for the annual 
meeting is always secret — 
that the IB have been consid- 
ering increasing their member- 
ship beyond the present eight 
major rugby playing countries 

— New Zealand, South Africa, 
Australia. France and the four 
home countries. As rugby is 
played in more than 100 coun- 
tries it is logical that more 
than eight be party to deci- 
sions which affect their ball. 

One solution might be for 
the present eight established 
members to be retained as an 
inner cabinet. Then there 
could be a general assembly 
which such strong emerging 
countries as Romania. Argen- 


tina Fiji, the United States . j 
and' Japan would be invited to \ 

j0 Thc law banning players and . 
former players who have » 
received money for writing ; 
books has for many years • 

seemed an anachron,™ ? 
Recently Fran Cotton. Bill 
Beaumont, and Graham Mour% 
have been denied the opportfe v .i 
nitv to give something back X9>. 3 
rugby as coaches or .adnuoi*^ • 
Jrators. The sooner this law 
rescinded the bettpr. f ■•*/ •> 

There has been various 
nosals for altering the ttraMr? 
Staging laws. to reduce th*^ 
number of spinal injuries. 
of these, which has been sufr 
cessfully tried out in schools- - M 

rugby in England. is that 
prop's shoulders should I ai n^- 
time be lower than his hips. , 
This experimental law has ■, 
greatlv reduced the incidence * 
of collapsed scrums, and the ; 
IB may well incorporate it into „■ 
the laws- . . _ 

Other proposals, mainly from ^ , 

New Zealand, have sought to V* 
prohibit the deliberate wheel- ; 
ing of scrums, and prevent : 
them moving more than a yard , 
in any direction. These would > 
so fundamentally alter the ■ 
character of the game, elimj- . 
nating the time honoured ad- . 
vantage to be gained from 
strong scrummaging, that they * 
are most unlikely to have been 
accepted. . , - 

On the other hand the pro- . 
posal that a defending scrum- 
half should not be allowed io ; 
advance beyond the tunnel • 
may well gain acceptance. This, 1 , 
proposal would allow the 
scrum-half in possession to gef* 
the ball away relatively^ 
unhindered. 

The IB will have also dis-$ 
cussed the schedule of tours 
up to the year 2002. The aim 
here has been to provide ar * 
more logical sequence of recip* * i 
rocal tours between the roajoi 5- 
rugby countries. 


John Rodda 


Greeks cleared in 
new drugs tests 


j . 

■s*;? 



ATHLETICS 


All but one of the Greek 
athletes named in a drugs 
“ scandal " which overshadowed 
the European Indoor Games 
were cleared yesterday. The 
Greek Track and Field Associ- 
ation said only one of the 14 
urine samples sent to a labora- 
tory in cologne. West Ger- 
many. was fund to contain 
performnee-boosting drugs. In- 
formed sources said it was 
that of 100 metre hurdler Eliz- 
abeth Pandazi. who now faces 
a life ban. 

While the competitors and 
th Greek Federation must be 
relieved by the second set of 
tests, there are questions to be 
answered in order that the 
current drive to eradicate the 
abuse of drugs in sport carries 
the degree of integrity neces- 
sary for it to be successful. 

While the Greek Federation 
fallowed the disclosure of the 
withdrawal of their six compet- 
itors from the championships 
with an announcement that 
there was only a suspicion of 
drug abuse, the department 
handling the tests at Athens 
university were in no doubt 
that one of the drugs on the 
banned list — probably anabo- 
lic sterois — was present. 


Athens is not one of thex 
laboratories used by the IAAKL 
but for an exercise that was so ' 
important and so potentially - : 
damaging if there was a mis-'- 
take, it seems unlikely that the'' 
university would first have ah- 1 ' 
nounced the results, and then . 
stood by their work so ada- 
mantly. had there been ahv 
doubts. *■ ••' 

The Greek Government was" 
embarrassed by the disclosures' ' 
at the time of the champion-. ' 
ships, which were to have been.',’ 
a small yet important step in' 
showing the world that Athens 
was a suitable place for stag-’ 
ing the Olympic Games in 
1996. The parliamentary oppo-' 
sitiou made much of the inn- 
dent and called for the sackine' 
of Greek athletic officials. ' 
If the Athens university h.«„ 
not retained part of Hie sam- 
ples in order to protect tneir ' . 
reputation, or if they now ad- ' 
mil an error, then Greece still 
does not exactly come out of 
the episode with a clean sheer. 

In any event the incident em- * 
phasizes the fact that ihe 
quick reinstatement of compet- 
itors — usually alter IS 
months — w'ho are caught Ink- 
ing drugs, is not llio only ttiffl- 
ciiTtv facing those who warn in 
step up the amount oT lest ins 
in their efforts to rid the sport J 
of drug abuse. 


SPORT 
IN BRIEF 


Garner were declared winners 
on the first two rounds, placed, 
in snow and hard frost!' 
respectively. .£-■ 


SNOOKER: England B made 
heavy weather of beating the 
Rest of the world 5-2 in the 
Guinness World Cup in 
Bournemouth yesterday, writes 
Clive Everton. They play Eng- 
land A — Davis. Knowles and 
Meo — tonight. After Jimmy 
White beat Silvino Francisco 2- 
0 Willie Thorne could only 
draw with Jim Rempe, the 
American pool player, and 
Dene O'Kane took the first 
frame off John Spencer. Then 
Spencer redeemed himself with 
a crucial 52 to win his second 
frame and White took a 
scrappy final frame on the 
pink to beat Francisco again. 


BASKETBALL: Leicester's 93- 
84 victory over Manchester 
Giants at Urmston on Wednes- 
day night earned them a 
Carlsberg National Champion- 
ship semi-final with Kingston 
at Wembley on March 30. 
writes Peter Ball. The second 
semi-final is between Manches- 
ter United and Worthing on 
the same evening. 


GOLF : Linda Bayman won the 
Avia Watches Women's Four- 
somes at the Berkshire Club fo 
a record sixth time. She did s 
without hitting a ball yester- 
day. The final two rounds 
were abandoned because of 
snow, so Bayman and Maureen 


CRICKET : This year’s winner 
of the Benson and Hedges Cup - 
will receive £17,000. an in- " 
crease of £3.000 on last year..'. 
The runners-up will collect' ' 
£8.500. an extra £1.500. The ■ 
total prize money is £78.400. 
There will be fines for slow" 
play. Each innings must be... 
finished in three hours 30' 
minutes. 

BOWLS: The former England 
captain. Mai Hughes, helped, 
the home club to the triples " 
final in the Prudential national 
championships at Hartlepool 1 
yesterday. England regained 
the CIS Insurance women's ft p 
ternational indoor title in Gla£ 

??«’«J rhen they beat Ireland-* = 

149-90. 

MOTOR RALLYING : Chin*-., 

will stage its first international * 
this September over 
1, 865-mile course between 
Hong Kong and Peking. It will 
be on gravel roads, going over 
the mountains of south China 
t o the great nor thern plains. 

TABLE TENNIS: -Joanne 

Shaw. Britain's 17-year-old. 
junior champion from Wake- 
field, who only just got -3 
place in tin- Commonwealth 
championships at Douglas, 
heat the seeded Canadian 
champion Mariann Domonkos, 
o-i m tne opening round <j£, 
the women's singles yesterdajT ! 


RESULTS 


Soccer 

WORLD CUP.— A ri a n Crew. -Thne 
(Jakarta) Indomiia 2, India 1. (50,0001. 

Cycling 

CATALAN RACE. — TWrd .*taa* (Andorra 
Lt Vefto-Lirldi. Zimml: 1. P. Anderson 
(Anil) 5 hr 12min 38«t: 2. E. d* Wilde 
(Bell; 3, T - Jr Roy (Ncih) sane lime. 
Own!!: 1. J- Redo (Sol 13hr 2flmln 52se«; 
2. Anderson, A sec bed led; 3. Yarn* 13 sec 
brtlnd. 

Bowls 

PRUDENTIAL NATIONAL INDOOR 
CHANNDMSHIP5 (Hartlepool). Trial** 
seml-flrah : Stanley (1. Lambert. J. TWrt- 
bec*. J. Lambert) beat Cumbria 'J. Tremble, 
R. Can. J. Bell) 21-1«: HarHcpMl ( k. 
Illingworth. 6. Turley, U. Kughesl beat 
Alterin', Soulhanmtoa (C. Stand ley. N 
Shell ey, P. line) 31-8. 


Cricket 

sTOrK’sa 

W F * ■’ ■£ 

ww 51). W. lBd.es won by 23 min. 

FXRTUWRsT" 


Soccer 


CANON LAuaE* “t* 5 * 'Ulf4> 

DhW “' P 

ri . Union 

n*r ** TCH : Nearpnrl v Cro« Keys 


S.C 
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SECOND DAY AT 
DONCASTER 


%> Eddery gets 96i-l flyer 


2 45 Gterihawk ■ 

3 15 SWIFT PALM (nap) 
3 45 TheJiqukiatDr 


4 15 Baton! (nb}‘ 

~4 45 Miss -Magnolia 

5 35 Westray *1 
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INSPIRING LEADER ... the beefy Lee Johnson 

Uavid Irvine on the surprise side 
of the Clip semi-finals 

Mr 

JVhat Coventry 
owe to Johnson 


RUGBY 

UNION 


LEE JOHNSON, Coventry's 
loose-head and captain, does 
not exactly conform to the 
thick prop image. . 

For one thing, he is Lee 
Johnson, BA (Hons). For an- 
other, he. has developed such 
eloquence as a pre-match or- 
aSr J that he has recently 
beefy requested to use a 
morg monosyllabic, style to. 
make himself understood to 
his colleagues. . 

Recording to the former 
Uqps ,wing. Peter Jackson, it 
is the clarity of Johnson’s 
thiniring . pins his ability, to , 
communicate... and inspire^, 
tba&'has T»eeh hisliumental 

in ^xmrsforming . i Coventry’s 
season, frbqi. one .of impend- 
ingnoom and disaster |o onq, 
ofy^ hope . ’ and possible 
triurppb. 

On December 15, ' when 
theS' were, beaten 58 - 12 : by. 
Gloucester at Kingsholm • 
th«p 13th defeat in 20 . 
matches — the M i d l an d club 
. sliding headlong to the 
worn season in their history. . 
YeOombrrow, if they win 
their home' tie with "London 
Welsh at Conndon Road, 
theiwill'be through to next 
month’s final of the John 
Player Cup at Twickenham. 

“ Start no doubt that, the 
Gloucester -match marked a 
watershed,” said Jackson, 
nowi Coventry’s secretary. “It 
waS»the very nature of the 
waif' we were playing that 
was .wrong. Lee saw that and 
as AQon as be. was given the 
captaincy t h * Tt S R started to 
pick up.” 


the game PTtpnHfng beyond 
the confines of the scrum. 

At the season’s beginning, 
however, captaincy never en- 
tered his mind. That job be- 
longed, to Hal-Malik. HIS. per- 
sonal aim was -to make the 
England side — an ambition 
that died on the fifth day of 
the season when he was sent 
off against Birmingham for 
allegedly rating an opponent 
in a rock. 

So upset was the^victhn at. 
-this decision that, he ap- 
peared at the disciplinary 
hearing to explain that John^ 
son was not only innocent 
but had been attempting to 
avoid hurting hhn. Unfortu- 
nately for Johnson the 
RFC’s automatic 30-day sus- 
pension ruler-now 1 thankfully 
scrapped — made ho allowance 
for any refereeingerrori 


disruptions - which affected 
-theteamvat the. start of the 
season," he -said. «* We were 
never as?bad as our. record 
seemed to suggest. I was out. 
Steve Brain was missing and. 
so was Graham Bobbins, and 
when the* side kept losing, 
there was a . corresponding 
decline in confidence. In the 
circumstances. I felt very, 
sorry for MaL” 

Johnson acknowledges that 
be tigh t ene d . up Coventry’s 
play, and got tho side to 
make the best-use of -their 
strength, and he insists their 
policy is still to pursue a 15- 
a-side game. "It- will be a 
great mistake to underesti- 
mate our backs,” he warns. 

In the Cop particularly, 
Coventry have tended to con- 
firm this, scoring six tries at 
Plymouth, four at Moseley 
and two in the home quar- 
ter-final with Leicester a 
fortnight ago. And it may 





^RACING 

Richard Bap.rlern . 

' Pat ' Eddery, champion 
jockey from 1874 to 1977. 
,wgL5 away to ar flying -start 
for the opening of the 1883 
Flat racing season at Doncas- 
ter yesterday -with a 96j-t 
treble- He would be tremen- 
dous value at 12-1 to take 
the title once again but for 
bi« commitment to ride for 
- Robert -Sangster in Ireland, 
which virtually rifles out 
every Saturday race over 
here. I am, . however, still 
tempted to' take the 
Ladbroke offer. - 

Eddery and Mick Lambert 
were repeating their success 
of two years ago in the 
Brocklesby Stakes, now spon- 
sored by Philip Comes, when 
Our Dynasty landed the gam- 
ble by four lengths. 

Running Edge, their repre- 
sentative this time and again 
favourite at 2-1, got home by 
a short head but it was only 
on the post that he got up to 
beat the second favourite. 
Crook's Quality, saddled by 
Brian Swift's widow. Sylvia. 

It would have been nice to 
have seen her in the winning 
enclosure with her first run- 
ner, for Brian often managed 
a winner at the opening 
meeting. 

However, Running Edge, a 


FLAT *85 


12 J 100 guineas son of the 
.first season sire Runnm. 
would have, been a desper- 
ately unlucky loser. He was 
left about six lengths at the 
start and Lambert admitted : 

I had given up all hope by 
halfway and was amazed to 
see him -flying at the finish.” 

Running Edge was nearly 
a non-rnnner • for when the 
blacksmith was potting on a 
hind shoe -the previous even- 
ing he accidentally nicked an 
artery which led to intensive 
bleeding. By yesterday morn- 
ing it was not considered 
serious enough to stop him 
running: 

He must, therefore, be 
classed as a pretty useful 
youngster likely to go on to 
further victories. The third. 
Virgin Prince, well fancied 
by trainer Richard Hannon, 
was also in the shake-np fin- 
ishing only half a length be- 
hind Cronk’s Quality without 
a clear run. 

Eddery’s second winner, 
Percase, was with Ian Bald- 
ing last season and as 
Eddery was the only one to 
score on him then, it was a 
wise move on the part of 
Peter Cundell to put him up 
again. There was plenty of 
money for him in the ring 
and he started at 11-2 with 
Mefldeour the 5-2 favourite. 
The latter never really got 
in the race to finish fourth. 

When Percase was sent 
dear over two furlongs out 
there appeared no danger. 


When the others began to 
close Eddery, had the race in 
safe keeping, finishing a 
length ahead .of Temple Bar, 
with Seeks Up a neck bade 
in third. ' 

The victory of Percase au- 
gurs well for Peter CundeU's 
William Hill Lincoln Handi- 
cap candidate. Flyhome. Un- 
fortunately, be is number 27 
on the list and only 26 can 
run. Said Cundell “I am 
.hoping at least one will drop 
out al the overnight declara- 
tion but X hare been phoning 
round and not one of the 16 
intends to drop out.” 

Flyhome has been given a 
special preparation for the 
race — but so have others. 
Ladbrokes quote him at 14-1 
but report more money for 
Duelling, now 10-1 from 12-1 
co-favourite with Vintage 
Toll. Roman Beach stands at 
11-1 and there has been 
more backing for Cataldi 
since Greville Starkey ex- 
pressed such confidence pub- 
licly and he is down to 12 - 1 . 

Eddery's third winner. 
King o£ Clubs, started a well 
backed second favourite at 4- 
l for the Doncaster Mile, in 
which the favourite, Kalim. 
again gave a disappointing 
performance. 

King of Clubs had some 
useful form last season and 
has developed into a good 
looking colt. Coming to the 
distance he had plenty to do 
but he ran on and although 


he did not take the lead 
until 100 yards out be fin- 
ished 1) lengths in front of 
Bold Connection. The third. 
Northern Pride, stayed on 
well. 

As the only three-year-old 
in the race. Northern Pride 

J ut up a bold show and Mick 
arvis intends to run him in 
the Italian 2,000 Guineas. 

Seismic Wave gave a poor 
performance here, as did 
Barry Hills* other runner, 
Poquito Queen who, at 8-15. 
finished 10th in the Peden 
International Stakes. Steve 
Cauihen reported that she 
finished very tired and was 
never going well, though ap- 
pearing quite sound. Hie 
race went to the 33-1 Tivian. 
with Red Gay second and 
Arges third. 

At Newbury this afternoon 
I am giving Direct Call one 
more chance to lose her 
maiden allowance in a novice 
chase. The opposition looks 
poor. 

Elaine Mellor should win 
the Haywards Pickle Stakes 
for amateur riders at Doncas- 
ter on Malistrano. who is fit 
from hurdling, while Tom 
Sharp, also fit from hur- 
dling, can outstay the opposi- 
tion in the Doncaster Town 
Plate. 

RICHARD BAERLEIN'S 
SELECTIONS Nap: DIRECT 
CALL (230 Newbury). Next 
best : MALISTRANO (2.46 
Doncaster), 


David Hadert talks to Australian jockey Brent Thomson 


til Man from down under is on the way up 


4 45 -soom 
i m 


wnmnrc Man saints stakes,- a-v-o; sq ssu a mn). 


Brent Thomson passed his 
OJevels in British racing last 
year. This season the 27 year 
old Australian jockey sits his 
A’s and decent grades will 
make h™ favourite to be- 
come stable jockey when 
Michael Dickinson sets np as 
private trainer to Robert 
Sangster in 1986. 

Last year, in his first sea- 
son here, riding the Sangster 
horses trained by Gavin 
Hunter, Jeremy Bindley and 
BUI Watts, he had an Im- 
pressive thirty wins from, 
only 190 mounts, clocking 26 
seconds and 22 thirds, and 
the recently published Com- 
puter "Rarang Form showed 
that their analysis of 30.000 
riding performances last sea- 
son pot him second only to 
champion jockey Steve 
Gautben in giving punters 
best value for money. 

Thomson did not arrive in 
England until May last year, 
fresh from winning the Mel- 
bourne Championship for the 
third successive season.- This 
year he is "in at the start, 
having been promoted by 
Sangster to ride his Barry 
ffills trained horses now that 
Cauthen has taken up the 
Henry Cedi retainer. “Com- 
ing over early must mean I 
will play a 'bigger part this 
season", states Thomson. 

Although he tarries Aus- 
tralian nationality Thomson 
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' lakh k w. Wtoto 9-0 w.wtate ^iu play a bfigger part this 

season-, states Thomson. 

s rS O^HA VVH 'a ti s^ V u *.*£££ Aithoo^. he tarries Ans- 

surga* igw^MjMri j.BrwM^p..pnMmeMi w, te m t raifan nationality Thomson 
JSSfno^ -"** P ' Sr 11 ---- ■->“«« was born at Wanganmin 

*«rtT9-47mrtie 3 taseDs Toy, 4 tx& A iM, 5 He Manta. New Zealand, where Ms 

ow - 12 st»rtE H3«sn- . /' father. Kerin, is a trainer 

and former jockey. With this 
background Thomson was 
' soon hun ting- and show- 
jumping and. soon after 

. being apprenticed to . his 
father, rode Ms first winner 
at the age of 15, going on to 
become champion apprentice 
twice — one season notching 
a record number of wins by 
an apprentice. 

Australia soon beckoned 
and in addition to his 400 
New Zealand successes, he 
has ridden four hundred 
winners - there, many . for 
Sangrteris Australian trainer, 
Colin Hayes. It was on that 
trainer’s - advice' that Thom- 


son took Australian citizen- 
ship to overcome work per- 
mit problems and as both 
Hayes and Sangster were 
keen to graft European ex- 
perience onto his proven 
skills on the Australian 
tracks, he moved to Newmar- 
ket last summer. 

“This year, also riding for 
Barry Hills , will give me a 
much greater involvement,” 
says Thomson, who is fully 
aware that with the retire- 
ment of such senior jockeys 
as Lester Piggott and Joe 
Mercer as well as the recent 
departure of Edward Hide, 
there will be several decent 
jobs and many high class 
rides up for grabs. 

Among his victories last 
season were Royal Ascot’s 
Cork and Orrery and York’s 
William Hill Sprint _ on 
Sangster-owned Committed 
and a 135-1 hat-trick at New- 
castle, but his Inexperience 
of English tracks was cruelly 
exposed in the Vernons 
Sprint at Haydock when be 
was badly boxed in on hot 
favourite Committed entering 
the straight and could only 
finish fourth. 

“hi retrospect. It might 
have been better to have 
tried to take the lead early 
on,” he admits, adding that 
British tracks do have their 
own peculiarities. “Some go 



ROBERT SANGSTER . . . de- 
lighted with the way Brent 
Thomson has adapted . 

one way, some the other, and 
some even go both ways as 
well as being undulating,” 
comments Thomson. 

This winter he had a fur- 
ther clutch of victories in 
Australia and Hong Kong 
but sadly he also had' a rift 
with his mentor, Cohn 
Hayes. Thomson’s visits 
Overseas meant that he could 
not give Hayes the continu- 
ity he wanted. 

However, Thomson was of- 
fered a £70,000 retainer to 
ride horses owned by Lloyd 
■Williams, but although he 
had only a verbal agreement 
with Barry Hills add Robert 


Sangrter, he decided Britain 
was his land of opportunity. 

“This year will tell the 
story. If all goes well I can 
see myself stopping here,” 
be says. 

Sangster has no doubts 
that Thomson’s future lies 
here. “ I’m delighted with 
the way he’s adapted. He’s 
done far better than ex- 
pected,” remarked Sangster. 
” It takes three seasons to 
get really adapted to British 
racing. So he has lots of 
time, but I can see Brent 
high up on the English rac- 
ing scene.” 

Bill Watts, the Yorkshire 
trainer, for whom Thomson 
last season rode nine win- 
- ners, is even more fulsome 
in his praise of Thomson. 
“He was very impressive in 
iris first season,” says Watts. 

Sangster will not he drawn 
into discussing whether 
Thomson is favourite for the 
.Dickinson retainer when- it 
comes up next year. “tThe 
most important men in my 
racing set-up are the helicop- 
ter pilot and the jockey.” 
says Sangster. “Neither can 
afford to make mistakes.” 

So we can be certain that 
Thomson will undergo a 
searching examination during 
the coming months. 


Follow the fortunes of Swift Palm 

Hairy Heymer FSS 


Trainer Peter Cundell has 
shown that his horses are in 
fine form by winning with 
Percase at Doncaster yester- 
day and with Rig Steel at 
Lingfield on Saturday. In the 
hope that the ran w ill con- 
t<nm- l make his SWIFT 
PALM (3.15) the best bet of 
the day in the Tom Caxton 
Homebrew Apprentice Cham- 
pionship (Round 1). 

Swift Palm won this race 
in 1983 with Tony HcGlone 
in the saddle and last year 
was jnst run out of it by 
Concert Pitch when 
partnered by Tyrone Wil- 


liams. The onus of getting 
another good ran out of him 
is left to capable Nicholas 
Adam this afternoon and 
with Sst 31b I think the com- 
bination have an excellent 
chance. 

Steve Cauthen did not 
have much luck yesterday 
but he may do bette r today- 
on Martin Pipe’s THE LIQUI- 
DATOR (3.45) in the Don- 
caster Town Plate over two 
and a quarter miles. He will 
certainly stay the trip and 
mast be extremely fit from 
his exploits over hurdles. 

BATONI (4.15) beat a 
field of useful sprinters over 
the coarse and distance last 


back-end and he is fancied to 
give Mark Birch a winning 
ride in the Will Scott 
Handicap. 

Reg Hollinshead’s Arges 
ran well enough yesterday to 
suggest he has his team in 
good shape and his MISS 
MAGNOLIA (4.45) could cap- 
ture the South Yorkshire 
Maiden Selling Stakes for ju- 
veniles and stable-companion 
WESTRAY (5J5) may be 
good enough to keep 
Geraghly of Coarse at bay in 
the French Gate Malden 
Stakes. The danger to Miss 
Magnolia will probably bo 
Auntie Bobbie, who is the 
medium of good reports. 
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sional Federation, with the 
proviso that both men pass a 

reps medical e xamin ati on. 


RESULTS 
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2-00 WESTERN BO0DEB 9-01-9 
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106 P CHARLIE KOVEMBEB l7 CUj 5-1W 

1T1 0 DIANA'S PET S. gUcmixr MW 

113 024 FULLY HILL J. JeakanS-U-7 F. Ute 

TM 000 FUEBO BOY S-U-7 _ ~ — 

115 O GENERAL CHKYSON J. GiKort 5-11-7 .. Jt Rm*» 

120 0 MARCH AND F. WUwn 6-11-7 .. .. ... JUhm 

122 OP MIGHTY MUDDLE S. BWte 6-11-7 M. Pwwft 

123 0 MR OALESA P. tomes 6-11--7 A. BMB 

125 (VP NOBLE FLYER C. Bnmnr 5-11-7 . ... . .. — — - 
12J HOST® PUER 0. BowrtS 5-11-7 ... R- Anott (4) 
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4 15— ASTON HAND ICAP CHASE: 2m S 
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PPP STOWELL GROVE (P) ^ ^ 

fll THE WELDER <0> 7-01-8' _ _ 


S, IFNclU 

OS HADAJAB (D) 1 HM 

Hr VL J. MBW 

W < j. ) Bate' 

3W UTTLE TROOBLe (D) 9-10-0^ 
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D. Canty (71 
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Bradcea, 8 VUtevr Rr Ldaw. 
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1*2 KEBfllS R. Alters! 4-U-O a. Dmatfr 
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154 300 SUGAR PALM R. HnflOfl 4-11-0 
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tettte ttfenst 7-2 Warond, 4 Unpns S Gnww Ctoyajt, 
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203 OTOM HAHGm. F. Wia te 6-jU-^ .. A ^HB P, _(<> 

204 MOD/FO BRAVE DESCENT tin E- Cwragg 7-11-3 J. A. _Hwri» 

209 0/P- DEBUS! ROUSSEL A. S«tt 10-11-6 It. GattrtcM 

211 m-FV? FAME THE SPUR ■« J- Prtrnan 7-11-3 R. Jtoa 

212 HOPSTJL SAINT D. NOQBit 7-U-8 V. HeKnltt 

2T« 2 F2200 .HR OUKTf A. tort W W . . . Eu Mtew 

2(5 nniuT MMIA HAN It Gaw 6-11-8 A. VMt 

HI TOWO TOWAPS ulcHV 0. Ebtett 8-U-8 R. RnattW 
217 2/S-OTO PMRCE BAI R. CtemWOO 
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222 ■ TUBES POINT TIM P. BaUu b-U-« S. Hanbud 

228-4M30C TODWH VQL+ R AjWJtiy ... 
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2 00 Marchand 

2 30 Slave Lane 

3 00 Deep Moppet 


] 3 30 No-U-Tum 
] 4 00 Co Member 
•4 30 Shangoseer 


. E. Walta 
H. Darlas 


4 0— WOOUHAY HANtCAP CHASE: 3tn 82yds; 0.111 <8 

501 040OToT?ERR CAPtTAH J. O W 9-U -1D Hr E Whattao 
500 OP-PPPP BCLD ARGUUENT R. Blakean 12-11-4 G. Ntet 

504 320100 HID DAY HUH J. Writer 11-11-3 ... A. BUter 

505 3-23200 CROSA J. Fa* 10-11-2 ... ■ .. S. Mm i 

SOS 1- OP102 ARABIAN MUSK <C) J. Glftort 10-10-10 R. Ran 

509 471312 CO (Cl OntfirtR 9-10-9 B. JMtc 

510 - 200PP- SHARPSBOP P. CowWI 9-10-* .. . . H. Paratt 

sn W^P-^P STAUNTON (O N. Hrwjerscn- _ 

10-10-5 S. SMI ECcIk 

BctUpi farm : 2 Co 7-2 Harr CaMon. 4 Aiabtai 

Music. 5 MM Bn> Cm. 10 Sumtui. 


































PROGRAMME GUIDE BY SANDY SMITHIES 


RADIO 


GUARDIAN Friday March 


BBC-1 


ITV London 


6 0 am Ceefax AM. 6 50 Breakfast Time. 9 20 
Pages from Ceefax. 10 30 Play School. 10 50 
Pages from Ceefax. 12 30 pm News after Noon. 
12 57 Regional News. 1 0 Pebble Mill at One. 
1 45 Chock-a-Block. 2 0 International Snooker. 
3 48 Regional News (except London and Scot- 
land!. 3 50 Play SchooL 4 10 AH New Popeye 
Show. 4 20 Jackanory: Uninvited Ghosts by Pe- 
nelope Lively. 4 35 Secrets Out!!! 5 0 The Secret 
Garden. Ceefax sub-titles. 5 30 Friday People. 

0 0 NEWS: weather. 

6 35 REGIONAL NEWS MAGAZINE. 

? 0 WOGAN. At last an interesting guest - 
and one who can match her host at the 
laid-back wisecrack, as she proved at 
the BAFTA awards. Terry W. welcomes 
Princess Anne. 

7 40 ODD ONE OUT. Paul Daniels intro- 

duces the evening's six eagle-eyed quiz 
contestants. 


BBC-2 


6 30-7 25 am Open University. 9 0 Pages 6 15 am Good Morning Britain. 9 25 Head- 
from Ceefax 9 30 Daytime on two: Science lines; Schools; 9 30 A Place to live; 9 47 
Topics; 9 52 Look and Read; 10 15 Maths- How We Used to Live; 10 9 Ways with 
core Two; 10 33 Exploring Science: 11 0 Words; 10 20 The German Progr amm e; 
Look. Look and Look Again; 11 22 Geog- 10 48 Insight; 11 5 My World; 11 22 Middle 
raphy 11-13; 11 44 Going to Work; 12 5 pm English; 11 39 Modern China — The Heart 
Making the Most of the Micro: 12 30 Pages of the Dragon- 12 0 Emma and Grandpa, 
from Ceefax: 1 38 Around Scotland; 2 0 12 10 pm Rainbow. Oracle subtitles. 12 30 
Scene: 2 30 English File. 3 0 Pages from Understanding the under 12s. 1 0 News. 
Ceefax. 3 50 International Snooker. 1 20 Thames News. 1 39 Film: "Blind 

Spot*'. 1958 thriller with Robert Mackenzie. 
5 25 NEWS with sub-titles; weather. 3 0 Gems. 3 25 News Headlines. 3 30 Sons 

5 30 EUREKA. More inventive dramas. toinbow^Chade sab; 

6 0 THE INVADERS: The Enemy. Roy 4 50 Freetime. 5 15 Blockbusters. 

Thinnes leads the old SF serial 


Channel 4 


Radio 1 ^ 


8 10 STARSKY AND HUTCH: Huggy Bear 
And The Turkey. Giaser and Soul as the 
cops having to bail out chum Hug when 


his private eye enterprise goes awry, in 
another recycled crime yam. 

9 0 NEWS; Weather News. 

9 25 LATE STARTER: 2. Continuing Brian 
Clark's new drama serial, with Peter 
Barkworth as the ageing academic feel- 
ing very exposed away from the shelter- 
ing groves, and plunging into the cold 
cruel world of job hunting: Rowena 
Cooper as the wife responsible for his 
predicament. Julia Foster joining the 
cast as his new friend, solicitor Liz. 

10 20 THE RICHARD D1MBLEBY LECTURE: 

Teacher Teach Thvself. Educationist 
and philosopher Baroness Mary' War- 
nock gives the 13th lecture in the 
annual series devoted to issues of 
national importance, which has never 
previously had a woman speaker. Her 
lecture — topical as it could be in its 
theme, and controversial in content at- 
tacks the question of declining morale 
in our schools, alleges that many teach- 
ers hare forgotten the real purpose of 
education, and calls for them to devel- 
op a new professionalism as a means of 
winning the respect which is their due. 

11 10 WEEKEND OF SHADOWS. Small town 

bigotry and xenophobia erupt in this 
1978 Australian movie when a farmer's 
wife is found horribly murdered — and 
the Polish stranger among them finds 
himself at the mercy of a lynch mob. 
John Waters, Melissa JafTer lead; direc- 
tor was Tom Jeffrey. 

12 35 Weather; close. 

Wales: S 30 pm Interval. S 3S-6 O Wales To&av. 

6 35-7 O r.drd.Tiinq Truiefher. 11 10 Side Siarud. 

11 22 Film- Pararhutf Battalion (19411 with Edmond 

O'Brien. Robert Preston. 12 39 am News; weather: 

close. 

Northern Ireland: 5 SO pm Today's Sport, S 40-6 O 

inside t/lsirr. 6 5S-7 O Grange Kill. 


6 50 PHIL SILVERS. As Sgt Bilko. in 

another hair-raising old comedy 
classic. 

7 15 ORS 85. Paul King is guest host 

this week, with his own band King 

{ iroviding most of the music ana 
eaving others to deal with the 
Loose Ends. 

8 5 NATURE. Brian Leith challenges 
research scientists who work on 
live wild monkeys to justify the 
use of the creatures — some 4,000 
a year — in experiments. 

8 35 GARDENERS' WORLD. From 
Barnsdale. where Geoff Hamilton 
explains the difference between 
three kinds of potato crop, and 
shows how to germinate Alpine 
seeds. 

9 0 JUST ANOTHER DAY. 5: Cross- 
Channel Ferry. At Dover, 
Europe’s busiest passenger port, 
John Pitman boards the Pride of 
Free Enterprise. 


5 45 NEWS; weather. 

6 0 THE € O’CLOCK SHOW with 

Michael Aspel & Co. 

7 0 THE PRACTICE. More healing and 

dealing with the health centre 
team. Oracle sub-titles. 

7 30 FAMILY FORTUNES. Max By- ! 

graves with the cash quiz. 

8 0 DEMPSEY AND MAKEPEACE: 

Judgment. Michael Brandon, 
Glyms Barber as the police part- 
ners in the last episode of the 
unbelievable series, she again 
personally affected by the crime 
that sparks their latest investiga- 
tion. Oracle sub-titles. 

9 0 THE GENTLE TOUCH: Pressures. 

Is Maggie's boss losing his bottle? 
Jill Gascoine as the soft arm of 
the law, worried about Russell 
(William Marlowe) in more re- 
peated crimp-fi ghting . Oracle sub- 
title s- 

10 0 NEWS AT TEN; weather. 


9 30 AROUND WITH ALLISS. Peter A lio 30 THE LONDON PROGRAMME. 


enjoys a game and a gossip with 
two mystery female guests — coyly 
described as the charming wives 
behind two famous chatters. 

L0 0 HARTY GOES TO . . .TYNESIDE. 
Second of Russell's weekend trips 
takes him to Newcastle, where to- 
night he’s seeing the sights and 
meeting the locals — including 111 
the temporary residents of the { 
RSC. who give him a demo of f 
Shakespearean Geordie. 

10 30 NEWSN1GBT. 11 15 Weatherview. 

11 20 INTERNATIONAL SNOOKER. 

David lcke with the latest Guin- 
ness World Cup action. 

1* 5 LE JOUR SE LEVE. The Marcel 


John Taylor presents a report, 
originally scheduled for last 
week, on the long-term problems 
facing the National Theatre — 
problems that go far deeper than 
the present casn crisis, and which 
could force it to leave its South 
Bank site. 

0 SOUTH OF WATFORD. Ben Elton 
meets Bruce McLean. Glasgow- 
born artist whose early work 
pushed the conventional defini- 
tion of art to its limits. How did 
this most avant-garde of artists 
come back to unfashionable paint, 
and, more, to win the most 
important prize in the most tradi- 
tional of the fine arts? 


2 39 pm Racing from Doncaster. 4 39 The 
People's Court 5 9 The Addams Family. , 

5 30 THE TUBE. Another session of 
live music, interviews and videos. 
7 0 CHANNEL FOUR NEWS. 

7 30 RIGHT TO REPLY. Gus Macdon- 

ald invites more viewer reaction 
to the channel’s output 

8 0 WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. Pre- 

sented by freelance Julie 
Davidson. 

8 15 A WEEK IN POLITICS features 

the new general secretary of the 
Labour Party, Larry Whitfy. 

9 0 THE COSBY SHOW: One More 

Time. More imported comedy. 

9 SO IN SEARCH OF PARADISE: The 
Final Challenge. How will the gar- 
den of the future grow? Last film 
in the repeated series looks at the 
trends which are threatening 
urban Man's small stake in 
Nature. 

10 0 CHEERS: Coach In Love, Part 2. 
Second half of the tale which 
finds old Coach wondering about 
his future. 

19 30 WELL BEING SPECIAL: The 
Price of Tranquility? The prob- 
lems presented by the minor tran- 
quillisers like Valium have been 
well documented, but this report 
investigates the quite separate 
issue of the major kind. Hailed as 
a significant development for the 
treatment of serious mental disor- 
ders like schizophrenia when they 
were introduced in the Fifties, 
they are the main form of treat- 
ment used for controlling severe 
psychiatric symptoms — but they 


6 0 am Adrian John. 7 0 Mike Read. . 9 • 
Simon Bates. 12 0 pan Mark Page. 2 SO 
Phil. Kennedy. 4 39 Select-a-Disc with 
Peter PowelL 5 39 NewsbeaL 5 45 
Roundtable. 7 A Andy Peebles. 19 ~ 
12 0 am The Friday Rock Show. 


4 9 am Colin Berry. 6 9 Ray Moore. 8 5 
Ken Bruce. 19 39 Jimmy Young. 1 5 pm 
David Jacobs. 2 0 Gloria Hunniford. 
3 30 Music all the Way. 4 9 David Ham- 
ilton. 6 0 John Dunn. 8 0 Friday Night 
Is Music Night 9 15 The Organist Enter- 
tains. 19 0 Listen to Les. 10 39 Old 
Stagers: Jeanette MacDonald and Nel- 
son Eddy. 11 9 Stuart HalL l 0 am 
Peter Dickson. 3 0 Big Band Special. 
3 38-4 9 String Sound. 



4 0 

4 49 S 


6 55 Weather. 

7 9 News; Morning Concert 

9 0 News; This Week's Composers: 
Schuman and Thomson. Thom- 
son: Sonata No. 4 (Paul Jacobs, 
harpsichord): Schuman: Concerto 
or 
M 


ppp 





£ ar ?5: s 5 aS ®/L 238 IRS? 8 -Y.!£. h !r U 30 SSSSNAKE. Strother Martin, Dirk 


broodin 

love and jealousy, one of the great 
French classics, with Jean Gabin 
as the killer waiting for the police 
to dig him out of his attic refuge, 
and passing the night iu recollec- 
tions of the passionate affair that 
led him to murder his rivaL 1 35 
Close. 


atmospheric study of 


lias: 10 38-10 S8 am Outlook. 


Benedict lead this slithery 
chiller, made in 1973 and good ou 
special effects, about a scientist’s 
experiments with a sting in the 
tail. 

1 15 FREEZE FRAME: Elvis Costello. 
The man, the music . . . 

1 40 NIGHT THOUGHTS with Dr Roger 
Williamson. Closedown. 


long-lasting side effects. Should 
we be looking harder for 
alternatives? 

II 15 SOME CALL IT LOVING. British 
TV premiere for a haunting, enig- 
matic fantasy on the Sleeping 
Beauty theme, with Zalman King 
as the young jazz musician who 
falls for a sleeping carnival exhib- 
it and arranges to buy her, install- 
ing her with his two mistresses in 
a Gothic Californian mansion. 1 
With Carol White, Richard Pryor. 

1 10 DAD ARAM A; Roads One. Another 
video piece by John La tham l 15 
Closedown. 

S4C: 1 0 pm Countdown. 1 30 Abbott and 
Costello. 2 0 Ffenestri. 2 29 5 Lon Goch. 
2 35 Hyn 0 Fyd. 2 55 Racing from Doncas- 
ter. 4 30 The Three Stooges. 4 45 Hanner 
Awr Fwy. 5 30 The Tube. 7 0 Newyddion 
Saith. 7 30 Corau. 8 0 Pobol y Cwm. 8 38 Y 
Byd yn ei Le. 9 15 Cheers. 9 45 The Dis- 
missal. 10 45 Newhart 11 10 Book Four. 
11 40 Just Like Mohicans. 12 25 Diwedd. 


Anglia 


6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping 
1 0 News. 

I 20 Anglia News. 

1 30 Return of the 

Saint 

2 30 Look Who's 

Talking. 

3 0 As London. 

6 9 About Anglia. 

7 0 As London. 

10 30 Cross Question. 

11 10 Villa Rides. 2968 

action with Yul 
Brynner, Robert 
ASitchum. 
Charles 
Bronson. 

1 25 Graham Ken- 
drick Sings; 
close. 

Central 

0 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping 


1 9 News. 

1 20 Central News. 

1 30 Film: The Ab- 
duction of St 
Anne. 

3 9 As London. 

5 15 Mr & Mrs. 

5 45 News, 

6 0 Central News. 

7 0 As London. 

19 35 Film: The He- 
roes of Tele- 
mark. 1 § Close. 

Channel 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping. 

1 0 News. 

I 20 Channel News. 

1 30 Film: Dangerous 
Crossing. 

3 0 As London. 

5 12 Puffin's Pla(i)ce. 

5 15 Emmerdale 
Farm. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Channel Report. 

6 30 Crossroads. 


! 6 55 What's on 
7 0 As London. 

10 34 A Wing and a 

Prayer. 

11 O Film; 1 Don’t 

Want to Be 
Born. 

2 40 News in French. 

Granada 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping. 

1 0 News. 

1 20 Granada 
Reports. 

1 39 Film; The Last 
Train to Berlin. 

3 0 Gems. 

3 25 Granada Re- 
ports News. 

3 30 The Young 

Doctors. 

4 0 As London. 

5 15 Vintage Quiz. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Sons and 

Daughters. 


I 6 30 Granada 

Reports. 

7 0 As London. 

10 30 Weekend. 

II 0 RL Action. 

U 55 Film: Melvin 

Purvis — G Man 
1 20 Close. 

HTV 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping. 

1 9 News. 

1 20 HTV News. 

1 30 Film: Battle for 
the Planet of 
the Apes (1973). 

3 0 As London. 

5 15 Mr & Mrs. 

5 45 News. 

6 9 HTV News. 

6 30 The Good Neigh- 

bour Show. 

7 O As London. 

9 39 Your Say. 

19 45 The Long, Long 
Night 


11 45 Kojak. 

12 45 Weather; close. 

Wales: As West except: 
6 0-7 9 pm Wales at 
Six 19 30 Keeping up 
with the Joneses. 11 0- 
12 45 Ssssnake. With 
Strother Martin, Dirk 
Benedict, Heather 
Henzies. 

South 

€ 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping. 

1 0 News. 

1 20 TVS News. 

1 30 Afternoon Club; 

Strangers. 

2 30 Arcade. 

3 0 Gems. 

3 30 The Pruitts of 

Southampton. 

4 0 As London. 

6 9 Coast to Coast 

6 30 Vintage Quiz. 

7 9 As London. 

10 30 Film: Terror 


Among Us. 1961 
suspense with 
Don Meredith, 
Sarah Pnrcell 

12 15 Company; close. 

South-West 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping. 

1 0 News. 

1 28 TSW News. 

1 30 Film: Dangerous 
Crossing. 1053 
mystery with 
Jeanne Crain, 
Michael Rennie. 

3 0 As London. 

5 12 Gus Honeybun’s 
Magic 
Birthdays. 

3 15 Emmerdale 
Farm. 

5 45 News. 

1 6 • Today South- 
West 

6 30 What’s Ahead. 

7 0 As London. 


10 35 Sounds 

ClassicaL 

11 0 Film: 1 Don't 

Want to be 
Born. 1975 hor- 
ror with Joan 
Collins. 

12 40 Postscript: 

weather: close: , 

Tyne-Tees 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping. 

1 0 News. 

1 20 North-east 
News; 

Lookaronnd. 

1 30 Film: Man With- 
out a Star. 1955 
western with 
Kirk Douglas, 
Jeanne Crain. 

3 0 As London. 

5 15 Who’s the Boss. 

5 45 News. 

€ 2 What Would You 
Do? 

6 30 Northern Life. 


7 0 As London. 

10 32 Straight Talk. 

11 45 Riptide. 

12 45 Three’s com- 

pany; close. 

Yorkshire 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping. 

1 9 News. 

1 29 Calendar News. 
1 30 Film: 111 Get 
You for This. 
1950 gangster 
thriller with 
George Raft. 

3 0 As London. 

5 IS Mr* Mrs. 

5 45 News. 

6 9 Calendar. 

6 30 Diffrent 

Strokes. 

7 0 As London. 

0 30 Police Squad. 

9 RL Action. 

1 55 Mannix. 

50 Close. 







PALACE THILATRE 437 6834 CC 437 
■327/319 6435. Grp. Sale* 930 6123. 
Evu*. 7.45. Mat. Thur*- A Sat. 2.30. 
Pi c- U i — tie buffet from 6.4S. 

“THE MUSICAL THAT MAKES 
YOU FALL IN LOVE WITH 
SHOW BUSINESS,” Mail on S. 

RODGERS 6 BART’S 

ON YOUR TOES 

"Ao expJosfoa 03 pure Joy," Gda. 
"Deliriously funny. " Times. 

“RUN TO SEE THIS SHOW,” 


PALACE ™ g ™ 3? A 6&4 Cm B b rt d 




5 55 Shipping Forecast 
C 9 News Briefing. 

6 19 Farming Today. 

6 25 Prayer for the Day. 


6123. Moa.-Ttar. _ T.4S. Frt-/5el. 

TRUMPETS & RASPBERRIES 


ROYAL COURT UPSTAIRS. 730 2554 
anU Rovai Court pmtni 
DEADLINES, by Stephen Wake I an. 


LVOV. Box Off Ire 01-83* BBSS. CC 01- 
37? 6219. 836 0479. Evpa. 7.45. Mot. 
Wed. 3.0. Saturday 5 0 A 8 30. 

THE AWARD-WINNING 
WEST-END AND BROADWAY 


OPERA 
AND BALLET 


London 

ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. COVENT 
UARRErv K»v.: 01-240 lotto ' 1411 
Arree, \ Dintn 1 Cli*. S Standby 
Info. 01-836 6903. 65 amphi tub 
avail, tram 10 a-m- an thr dev 

, THE ROYAL OPERA 

Too t. Tue»- 7.30. II tnu-lxere dl 
SIVItlM 

_ THE ROYAL BALLET 

Taraor. 7 30. The kl-ruino Beauty. 
Men.. Ttlur* . 7.30. Ballrl Imperial > 
L' Invitation au vovooc / The Firebird. 
Wed.. 7-30. Manou Ballet Casting 
Info 01-240 9815. 

RECITAL 


PICCADILLY. 437 
379 6433. 741 99 
6125. 834 3952. I 


fi. 0 . fit. a set. 


> FUN MUSICAL 



LEICESTER 


fl 


LOOMSBURY THEATRE. 01 -387 9629 
. CAMDEN FESTIVAL 1985 
Kuril 27. 29. 30. 7 50 uii 
VAFIMTA SIMPt-ICE. Mozart 












APOLLO VICTORIA. 8663. CC 630 
6-62 t-roup !si|r- ‘»3U 5123 

STARLIGHT EXPRESS 

MlMJC tJ> 

„ , ANDREW LLOYD WEBBER 

Cvrita b% DiifCifd h« 

KlCHAKI* STILtiOH THEM IK iVIMViN 
'"A MUSICAL THAT SURPASSES 
ANYTHING AROUMp IN CVfcRY 
DIMENSION . ' D. Exp. 

Em* r 45. Mat- Tue 6 Sal. 3 0. 

BOX OFFICE OPEN 10 MU-3 pm 
4 liu;i:rd number 01 arms iiiaii ids 
Tuff Mat. luniled 10 2 per person 

iun»r IV »tiuuJln>i room tn-kr-t- nrr 

nail *-j hour bi-lore perfnrm- 

JTi. i» mr I tie 11:1,1 jfird and Mudi-iil,. 


MERMAID THEATRE. 01-286 5568. 

The New ShAniMm Conviay la 

Awaaatioa with Lkjyde Bank pr es ent 

SHAKESPEARE WORKSHOPS 

THE ROMAN TRAGEDIES- JuUia 

CeeMT and Anthony A Cleopatra- Last 


DRUID THEATRE CO. IRELAND Ui 

PLAYBOY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


i Seles 930 6123. 
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OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


Ybk au odand that rchen booking darter flights to Greece or Germany 
ym m at alto In wengisUnd acoommodatam/m mekm booked for each 
«gtttc^ypMTrtay. 71 ana re&ip 2» Ur CireS Ciril Aviation Autlianlg arA 
^ FedenU R tpublic of Germany. Fa&un to eotnplg mtA these ngvlatiotu 
m yoor bema » efiaed admboo* MO the toot countries cr 
vtWGHa&tofagikajaEodttdnkdm r Jitre J b r vnTTetttTnjoBTnrf. 


_ .. IMPORT AJiT NOTICE 

e^ro f ullf taan cH I ggrig U oHtrrt wlwn m IHBjg bpnhuw n m»fr. An 

"w w if i i a w svnworuu Travel. ir>oM. mr j 
- Uq Com ping »rn« Mg y rt (Unit uixm book l no with * m-ihi 
ln * > * ranH T Oona whmbc th* I nju re r» awrular the tiirai « instant 
SSSSmwJ^J.liS ! 0 ta ***•■ B *“ hrt y **«“ <* nw radaiM at «rtwr 
S!“^” * ?,g *1* Al rUhe upo n wriitch tter book m rHaat. Tin* xw intr nt 

•FLIGHTS ‘FLIGHTS ‘FLIGHTS 
“MULTUM MIRAT PARVUM VIDET’ 
•FIRST CLASS AND CLUB CLASS 
SPECIALISTS* 

•LATE BOOKING SPECIALISTS* 
•ADVANCED BOOKING SPECIALISTS* 
•JO’BURG ‘CAPE TOWN •DURBAN *TOKYO* 
•SIN GAPO RE •BANGKOK •HONG KONG* 
•AUSTRALIA *NEW ZEALAND *USA* 
•AFRICA *MID EAST "CANADA* 
SUNWORLD TRAVEL (Estd. 1969) 

Epmm (0X227) MH f BBS» «miWWnii«ai 

• C iw wm Ucc*n 4 Credit Bxekm; Crrdil Tmas AvafliMr* 


APRIL HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS 


SUNDAY MOfWMQ DEP 
14 / 4 , 21 / 4— £139 

CORFU 

MONDAY MOftMNQ DEP 

8AI, 15/4, 22/4— £139 

VAIBOUS ACCOMMODATION TO 


USA. AUSTRALIA, turnpr A I nr CM, 
NtinJuW iirlhirt niorn Tnlirl, 01. 

349 4011 ABTA/IAT4. 


L0 ^ A«X. oj^-80^ Ckl, ^ to 01-M0 I |jK V,DC ‘ 



TEL AVIV £119 

Next Oep March 24th 

EILAT HOLIDAYS 

from £199 

Ticket JL 


rt 


01*9356522 

fDUNNl£BOHEUK' tfMDMW UQLIH 


TRAVEL SAVERS 

AUST.. NZ, S. AFRICA. E. AFRICA. 
USA. CANADA. INDIA. FAR EAST. 
BOD. EAST. S. AMERICA. 
CARIBBEAN 

+ Pint St Business Fares. 

Tel. 01-HE 3301 S. 



AFRICA. AUSTRALIA. 01-437 BU33. 


WFWIDC. Cheap lanr-t Bartudn* £-11%. 
N.Y. TO. L.A. £173. Mklnn £133. 
B*Knk £175. tkmpnrr £225. hvdnrv 
£390. Athena £hJT L Trot el. rt|-H4U 
4860 / 01-567 3152 / 579 91 1 1. 


OVERLAND TRAVEL 


LATIN AMERICA. Holiday Joanwya. 
mall nroup*,. JLA. 01-747 5108. 


IE 


SKI. FLY. SKI. From £99 In H«Krla A 
Apt*- Sunday tuortiUme lit* Irani M«T 
A GMwb* wkl> tni April 21 lor Holi 
In Andorra where the, mum* n mw 


61-256 0019 (day >. ATOL 432. 


SELF CATERING 
OVERSEAS 


MINORCA. May vaen. Top qoalltv vIIIm. 
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THE GUARDIAN 

A day of special events and activities for Guardian 
readers aft 

Dickins& Jones 

Regent Street, Wl 

from 10am to 7.30 pm on Thursday, April 1 1. 1 985 
Nearest tube Oxford Circus. 

The day's events incJtido: 

Wrttare Forum— Guardian journalists talk and answer 
questions about their work— meat Frank Keating, Hamish 
McRae. 

Derek Malcolm, Martin Wainwright, Ian Wright, 

Michael BUKngton. Jane McLoughlin and many others. 

Tata — Aitoen Hail on Serving and Drinking Wine 

— Co8n Spencer discusses What Is Healthy Food? 

— Margaret Dfbben on Personal Finance 
— Roland Klein on Fashion Design 

Slioaas&ExMbltions — Jazz dancing and eacarciso 

demonstrations by Dancercise 

Fashion show with clothes chosen by Brenda Folan 

Dash Children's Fashion Show 

Exhibition of the best Guardian news photographs 

Meet Cutting demonstration 

PLUS 

Cm— re A d vi ce — cm banking, journalism, law. media, 
advertising, fashion 

Tastings — of Gtenmorangle, Parrior, Tea and Coffee 
GMkfewfs Drawing Competition 


in addftfon to the above there are two extra special events: 

* Lunch: guest speaker Guanfian editor Peter Preston 
cfiscussing his rote as editor. T1ck0t8£99S per person. 

* Tutored wine tasting on Burgundy presented by 
Anthony Hanaon, Master of Wine., Tickets £7.00. 

You wiB appreciate that tickets for theseare limited and 
restricted to two per person. Send a postcard wflh your 
name, address and daytime phone number to Pam Wilson. 
The Guartfan, 1 1 9 Fhrringdon Road, London ECtR 3ER, 
who win contact the first 200 applicants. 


Readers travelling by train to London ter the day can obtain two 
Aweyday tickets for the price of one bycutting out the coupon 
that win be issued In The Guardian on April 8, 9, 10, and 1 1 and 
presenting it at their local BR ticket office. 
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Heseltine attemp ts to forestall 
criticism of ex -adviser*s move 

Ministry chief 
not to see papers 
on former firms 

By James Naughtie. Mrs Thatcher rejected the 

Political Correspondent charge and said it was impor- 

A former arms company ex- taut to make Civil Service ap- 
ecutive appointed as head of pointments from business. 

'• procurement at the Ministry of j£r Neil Kinnocfc, the Labour 
defence will be refused access leader, later told a press con* 
for a year to any papers relat- ference at Westminster : “ The 
ing to contracts Involving extent of political favouritism 
firms be was Jinked with, MPs in this Government is obvious, 
were told yesterday. It shows their arrogance.” 

..Mr Peter Le vane’s move from ^ and Mr 

v? Heseltine are determined to 

Jhe Defence Secretary, Mr cajig for Mr Levene’s 

Michael Heseltine. to his new remova i fnun his post, for 
position as a civil servant aUo wWch he ^ pai d £107,000 a 
brought strong criticism in The ygj r . .including - pension 
Commons yesterday. arrangements. 

Mr Heseltine wrote to the cai . * , .. 

Commons defence select com- +a ^ Irs a J^ t ? ie L, sai 5r 
mittee that for 12 months no ten answer to Mr Gordon 
naoers concerning the niacins Brown, Labour MP for Dun- 

nies with which Mr Levene ^ad severed all connections 
was closely associated would 

cross his desk. divested himself of all shares 

The biggest potential con- 111 them. 
tract affected is one for She said -in another an- 
armoured personnel carriers, swer: “ S pecial arrangements 
worth £200 million for which are being made within the 
United Scientific Holdings has MoD to ensure that Mr Levene 
bid. Mr Levene was chairman will not be personally involved 
of the company until he was in this or any other contract 
succeeded by Sir Frank Coo- award fa reference to the 

S ?r. the former Ministry of armoured personnel carriers) 
efenee permanent under which might involve any con- 
secretary. flict of interest with his for- 

Defence committee members mer industrial interests.” 
leave for the US this weekend Mr Levene is on a five-year 
on another incpiirv, but it was contract at' the MoD which can 
clear last night that they will be terminated by either side 
want more information from with 12 months notice. He 
the Defence Ministry before started work In his new post 
thev decide whether they must this week, 
question Mr Levene. Senior opposition figures are 

In the Commons, the Prime determined to press Sir 
Minister strongly defended the Heseltine further on the pre- 
appointment Dr David Owen, cise arrangements envisaged 
the Social Democratic leader, for the transfer of Mr Levene 
told Mrs Thatcher that Mr to the civil service and details 
Levene’s move compromised of his arms company share 
the Civil Service’s integrity. holdings. 


Lowpay ‘compromise’ 


Young jobless will have to keep on move 


j By David Hfcncke. Soeial 
Services Correspondent 

The Government is to abol- 
ish from April 29 the right of 
most unemployed people under 
the age of 26 to claim social 
security to pay for board and 
lodging in one place for more 
than to to eight weeks. 

Regulations laid before Par* 
j iament yesterday will tell 
them that .they can have only 
two weeks to find jobs in sea- 
side towns or lose their 
benefit. 

Outside seaside resorts 
young claimants will have four 
weeks to find jobs, and in 
cities like London, Manchester, 
and Glasgow eight weeks will 
be allowed. 

At the same time big cuts 
are being introduced in 
benefts that can be claimed 


for board and lodging by all 
unemployed people, the handi* 
capped, and the elderly.' 

For the unemployed, the 
maximum payable in London 
drops from £110 a week to 
£70, Outside the capital the 

figure will be as low as£45in 
some areas. 

The cuts mean that single 
people on benefit will be able 
to pay a maximum of £7 a 
night in London to £3.40 a 
night- for rooms in places like 
Penzance, Truro, and Colwyn 
Bay. This is because £31 a 
week is allowed for meals as 
part of the board and lodging 
payment 

A national limit of £70 will 
he imposed for young people 
and the unemployed in hostels 
— otherwise the Department 
of the Environment would 


have been, forced to- increase 
its subsidies. 

A. new national limit of £110 
a week Is being set for private 
homes for the elderly; £120 
for the mentally ill and alco- 
hol and drug misusers; £140 
for the mentally handicapped, 
and £170 for the physically dis- 
abled below pension age/ 

A new nursing attendance 
allowance will alio w most 
homes for the elderly to 
charge £138.60 a week, -and 
other homes £L4£L6Q and 
£168.60.. . 

A special .limit. is to be. in- 
troduced for people dying 
from cancer while claiming 
supplementary benefit Hos- 
pices which look after them 
will be able to claim £298.60 a 
week. These new rates com- 
pare with £293 a week being 


charged by some old people's 
homes - in Leytonstone, London. 
The elderly and the handi- 


capped who are. already receiv- 
ing 'benefits above ' the new 
limits wUl continue to receive 
the same level of support until 
thev leave homes. 

The young unemployed mil 
have between four and 13 
weeks, at the higher rate of 
board- and lodging before they 
must leave. In practice. 

Young -unemployed people 
who choose to stay on and 
camp on beaches in seaside 
resorts, or live in squats, will 
be -able to claim supplementary 
benefit in the same towns; but 
will receive no help towards 
housing costs. 

The changes were defended 
by Mr Tony Newton, the social 
security minister, in the face 


of complaints from nearly 520 
organisations, including the 
Social Security ' Advisory 
Committee. . 

Mr Newton aid the changes 
would save taxpayers £70 xml- 
lion and end the exploitation 
and abuse of young people by 
unscrupulous landlords. 

■ He said the . changes repre- 
sented ‘.significant concessions, 
and exceptions for people who 
coixldvprove they were preg- 
nant,. in moral danger, or 
handicapped meant that those 
at-risk were safe. 

- The Social Security Advisory 
Committee said the changes 
“ ran the risk of . creating a 
class of rootless young people, 
unable to obtain permanent ac- 
-co nrajodateon in one place., un- 
able to fi nd a job, aim obliged 
by benefit rules to move 


around constantly." 

Their report went on to say 
that the abltrary limits, lima* 
were particularly unfair for 
London, where the young naa 
•• some of the best employment 
opportunities in the country 

The committee, sard that 
ministers gave them informa- 
tion that only 26 per cent or 
young people under 24 found 
work in four weeks. 

Mr Michael Meacher. 
Labour's soda! services spokes- 
man, said last night: -This 
Government has' created the 
social casualties- and is now 
puniihing its victims by with- 
holding expenditure, so that 
people forced into 
homelessness by. Government 
cute are now being forced to 
meet the cost of homelessness 
themselves." 
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Shorts trainer 
wins RAF deal 
with low price 


Continued from page one 
yesterday that the new propos- 
als for the Youth Training 
Scheme meant that young 
people would have the choice 
of a job, education, or train* 
ing. That meant that unem- 

S loyment should not be an op- 
oo, she added. 

Her choice of words Tevived 
speculation that the Chancel- 
lor’s plans for the YTS in- 
volved an element of compul- 
sion and that unemployed 
youngsters who rejected a 
place would be denied unem- 
ployment benefit 
But Mr Tom Ring, the Em- 
ployment Secretary, seemed to 
reject this Interpretation when 
he opened the third day of the 
budget debate. 

Although he employed the 
same form of words as Mrs 
Thatcher, he responded to a 
direct challenge from Labour’s 
air Mark Fisher by declaring 
that there was no sinister plot 


involved which would make 
the YTS scheme compulsory. 

He was less specific about 
the future of the wages coun- 
cils — the 26 institutions es- 
tablished to protect the lowest- 
paid. Mr Sing announced the 
pubication of a green paper on 
tbe subject, which will form 
the basis for discussion 

The green paper makes a 
number of unqualified declara- 
tions about wages councils, in- 
cluding an assertion that they 
interfere with tbe freedom of, 
emplyers to offer jobs at 
wages which would otherwise 
be acceptable to people looking 
for work. It adds: “This 
restricts job opportunities, par- 
ticularly for young people." 

Mr King claimed in the 
Commons last night that the 
publication of this document 
represented the Government's 
attempt to ensure that the 
voice of the unemployed was 
heard. 
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From Joe Joyce 
in Dublin 

THE Nazi war criminal 
Pieter Menten will not be 
allowed to return to his Irish 
mansion, which is believed to 
house much oC his valuable 
art collection, Mr Michael 
Noonan, the Irish justice 
minister, said yesterday. 

Menten, a former SS fr- 
eer, now aged 85, is due to 
be released from prison In 
Holland within the next 
week. He has served two- 
thirds of a 10-year sentence 
for murdering Jews in Po- 
land in 194L 

His expected return to Ire- 
land prompted a campaign 
by the Jewish Representative 
Council, the Irish Labour 
Party, and individual politi- 
cian* to deny him re-entry. 
They succeeded yesterday 
when Mr Noonan said he 
was making an order, under 
the Republic's Allens Act, to 
refuse him entry. 

Mr Noonan refused to 
elaborate, but his decision, 
was welcomed by Jewish and 
other groups. There had 
been fears that Menten could 
not be excluded because of 
his Dutch national ty and tbe 
fact that he had establsihed 
residence in Ireland. 

Irish government sources 
said It might be open to 
Menten to challenge the va- 
lidity of the exclusion order 
in the Irish courts. He al- 
ready has a court ease pend- 
ing in which he is seeking 
IB £68,000 (£58,000 sterling 
in compensation for an arson 
attack on his Irish home in 
1979. 

Menten moved to Ireland 
in 1964, when he bought 
Comerheh House at 
Lemybrien, County Water- 
ford. Some 10 years later his 
wartime activities in Poland 
came to light, and he was 
tried and convicted in 
Holland. 

He is reputed to be a mil- 
lionaire, and his fortune and 
art collection are said to 
have been founded on war- 
time plunder. An attempt by 
a Polish- American to prove 
his family's ownership of 
some of Men ten’s paintings 
failed in the Irish courts 
seveal years ago. 

Much of the art collection 
s believed to be stored in a 
reinforced cellar . at 
Comerheh House, which is 
equipped with steel shutters 
and burglar alarms and has 
survived two attempts to 
barn it down. 

Dr Ephraim Minds, th 
( newly appointed Chief Rabbi 
of Ireland, said yesterday 
that Menten could not be 
said to have paid h is debt to 
society like any other crimi- 
nal 

Menteu’s Dutch laywer ; 
said last night that the ex- 
clusion order appeared to 
him to be illegal under EEC 
laws, and to be inhumane. 









South African police lit riot helmets riding; through Sharp viHe yesterday, patrolling the 
town whose name is synonymous with apartheid police violence 

S. Africa police ‘kill more than 
40’ during funeral procession 


Continued from page one 
People were screaming and 
running past tbe butchery. A 
woman came crying to me and 
said her son and daughter 
were dead." 

Mr Mono Badela, a local cor- 
respondent of a Johannesburg 
Sunday newspaper, the City 
Press, arrived on the scene 
shortly after the clash and said 
a fire truck was used to wadi 
the blood from the street. 

He said the shooting took 
place within Langa, about a 
mile from the border of 
Uitenhage. 

The shootings came on the 


first day of a two-day protest 
strike in Uitenhage, a centre 
of South Africa’s motor indus- 
try. News reports said the 
stay-avray had been almost 
completely successful, bitting 
local plants which include 
Volkswagen and the Goodyear 
tytre company. Tbe strike was 
called in part to protest at 
restrictions on funerals for riot 
victims. 

In Washington yesterday, Mr 
George Shultz, the US Secre- 
tary of State, condemned the 
shooting while testifying be- 
fore a House appropriations 
sub-committee. 

But be said the US had no 
plans to change its policy 
towards South Africa. It would 


Siege gunman using 
pills to stay awake 


Continued from page one 
was set up near the escapee's 
van and ambulances stood by 
all day. 

The telephone negotiations 
with Baigrie were, led by' De- 
tective Chief Superintendent 
David Veness, who was ra- 
i volved in both the Iran ai an 
and Libyan embassy sieges. On 
Wednesda a Home office psy- 
chiatrist came to give advice. 

Commander John Ferret, the 
officer' in charge of the police 
operation, said that after 30 
hours in the van, Baigrie was 
tired, and “finding it difficult 
to be rational." 

He had talked of coming 
out. Commander Ferret ' said, 
but "he cant make up his 
mind. He realizes that would 
mean going back to prison and 


it takes a lot of courage to 
take that decision." . 

Yesterday afternoon, Baigrie 
was offered • a drink, but 
refused it. A resident who had 
earlier tries to take him a cup 
of tea was told by a police 
officer that the point was “ to i 
starve him out" 

• A man appeared at West 
London magistrates court yes- 
terday morning charged with 
impeding Baigne’s arrest Wil- 
liam Craig, aged 20, a chef, of 
99 Philbeach Gardens, was 
remanded in custody for two 
days. Another man, Feroz 
Owanb, aged 34, the landlord 
of Philbeach Gardens,':' was 
remanded on bail of £2,000 a 
the same court yesterday 'after- 
noon. charged with giving 
ass is stance to Baigrie with in- 
tent to avoid his arrest. 


be counter-productive for the 
US to “ throw up its bands " 
and end its economic and dip- 
lomatic involvement in the 
country. 

“We can have an impact if 
we stay there and say what we 
believe," he said. 41 On tbe 
whole we believe the black 
population there appreciates 
our efforts." 

Tbe African National Con- 
gress — the black political or- 
ganisation harmed by the 
South African Government — 
said in a statement from Lu- 
saka tin; yesterday’s killings 
were proof that ' Pretoria 
remained as “murderous" as 
it was 25 years ago. 

■■ It is also clear that this 
regime continues to entertain 
tbe mistaken belief that the 
ubridled use of violence 
against the people will ensure 
its permanent survival." it ! 
said. 

It appealed to the interna- 
tional community to isolate the 
South African Government 
through an oil embargo and 
comprehensive ' economic 
sanctions. 

The British Council of 
Churches yesterday protested 
to tbe South African President, 
Mr P W Botha about the 
shootings. “ We mourn the 
death of. today’s victims of 
police terror .and beg you in 
the ■ name, of Christ to bring 
apartheid, to an end... ."the 
Council said. 

Mr Donald Anderson, 
Labour's front beach spokes- 
man oh foreign affairs, said in 
a' statement; “We call upon 
the Government to ;strongly 
protest . agaisnt this . ugly 
repression .and, -to bring pres- 
sure to. bear on the South Af- 
rica Government to fundamen- 
tally change their- policies." 


By David F&irhaU, 

Defence Correspondent 

The RAF’s new basic trainer 
will: be Brazilian-designed and 
built by Short Brothers of Bel- 
fast under a £125 million con- 
tract announced in the Com- 
mons yesterday by Mr Michael 
Heseltine, the Defence 
Secretary. 

He said that cost was the 
“decisive factor” in a hard- 
fought competition, which most 
, outride observers had expected 
the. British Aerospace aircraft 
I to win. 

Both the Embraer Tucano 
adopted by Shorts and the 
Swiss Pilatus PC-9 offered by 
BAe comfotably met the RAF’s 
minimum specification. Mr 
Heseltine said. . 

But the Belfast firm's final 
offer was “ cheaper by a clear 
margin," totalling about £60 
million less than the ministry 
originally allowed for the new 
trainer programme in its long 
term costings. 

In Belfast the news was 
greeted with jubilation by Sir 
Philip Foreman. Shorts* chief 
executive. “It is great to be 
David beating Goliath,” he 
said, and dismissed as “a load 
of rubbish ” suggestions by dis- 
appointed MPs representing 
BAe that his company had 

been given the order only to 

prepare it for privatisation 
next year. 

His words were echoed by 
Mr Douglas Hurd, the North- 
ern Ireland Secretary. “Shorts 

have won on merit without 

asking for any favours and 
without any snecial pleading.” 
Their success shows what 
Northern Ireland can do.” 


Shorts, currently employing 
6.500 in Belfast, reckons the 
order for 130 aircraft will cre- 
ate 1.200 new jobs in Northern 
Ireland {Mr Heseltine calcu- 
lated 1.100 “ Job opportuni- 
ties," half of them in Northern 
Ireland). 

Some of the work on the 
Tucano may go to the de- 
pressed Catholic area of Wst 
Belfast, where Shorts plans to 
open part or the abandoned Di> 
TLoreau car factory. as a subsid- 
iary plant this summer. 

Two other contenders, the 
Hunting Firecracker and the 
Australian AC-20 sponsored bv 
Westland, were eliminated at 
an earlier stage in the RAF 
competition. 

At that point, special plead- 
ing for jobs in Northern Ire- 
land was widely seen as the 
Tucano's main asset since the 
RAF was reported to favour 
the PC-9 and BAe was tempt- 
ing the Government with the 
prospect of trading its ad- 
vanced Hawk trainer with 
Switzerland and then market- 
ing the two aircraft as an 
Anglo-Swiss package. 

However Shorts always main- 
tained that the Tucano would 
fully meet the RAF’s needs 
and that a commercial partner- 
ship with Embraer had good 
export potential. 

The Tucano is already in 
service with the Brazilian air 
force! but will be re-engined 
for the RAF with the Ameri- 
can Garrett TPE-331 turbo- 
prop. substantially built by 
Rolls Boyce, this will give It. n 
top speed in evel flight of 2fi,s 
knots, 
knots. 


Government plans fresh 
curbs on GLC spending 


By John Carvel, Local 
Government Correspondent 

The Government is propos- 
ing sweeping powers to control 
spending by the Greater Lon- 
don Council and metropolitan 
counties in their final year be- 
fore abolition on March 31, 
1986. 

Mr Kenneth Baker, the 
Local Government Minister, 
announced yesterday that all 
their property transactions and 
contracts worth more than 
£15,000 would be subject to 
ministerial veto. 

The Abolition .Bill will be 
amended to enforce these ar- 
rangements retrospectively, 
with effect from today. 

The Department of the Envi- 
ronment said that ministers 
did not intend to make judg- 
ments about the desirability of 
individual spending projects in 
the coming financial year. 

Their purpose was - to pre- 
vent the councils organising 
“life after death” by entering 
into binding arrangements to 
spend money, 'which successor 
authorities would be obliged to 
honour. 

Ministers are also afraid of 
the boast of the GLC leader, 
Mr Ken Livingstone, that he 


THE WEATHER 


ACROSS 

1 Discontinue work with 
hedge to. 3». 

5 Led astray drinking rum. an 
easy thing to do ifij. 

8 Villains get tot that is 
hiding in Bahamas t7». 

9 Deceive East German 
woman protected by theolo- 
gian t">. 

If Shameful idolatry in scene 
without regard for other*' 
feelines « I5i, 

12 Field-Marshal making sol- 
dier — shame! — retreat 

i4'. 

13 Hold Henry, the fleet ? first 
admiral t-HSi. 

IT Grip light and confine New 
York Hicgard i5-5». 

IS Iron poles used in marshy 
areas 14). 

20 Longing to embrace one. 
the girl is improving on 
perfection f8. 3. 4\ 
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The French newlywed finds 
space to sprawl (3-4/. 

24 Bosom friends one acquired 
among old hags 17). 

25 Little Edwin used to be 
believed tf>i. 

26 Look round a revolutionary' 
town in Texas itsi. 


2 Kidnapping 53iior on chan- 
nel. I’ll get ahead i9l. 

3 Gold that is not. apart from 
a ring, seen in the East ti>>. 

4 Charm used by tortured 
Incas in the grip of doom i'9»_ 

5 Western city to avoid: (S*. 

6 Frustrated, one exploit 
being swamped by another 
(Si. 

7 Quit the field on the day of 
victory (51. 

8 Clever child, shining apple 
of teacher's eye? 16. o}. 

10 Stop crying, making awful 
drone, yes? Yes (3. 4, 4). 

14 Over-enthusiastic, making 
an act fail in variety (9). 

15 Acted as a;ent around 
London district if particu- 
larly required 191. 

16 Temporarily close small 
house in Southern Irish 
county 14. 4). 

IS Unruly youth upset over 
our deviation (6). 

21 Hearth fire gives one a 
prickling sensation when 
topless (5). 

22 Called master in study to 
get up t5). 

Solution tomorrow 


Cold with 
showers 


AROUND THE WORLD 


1 A DEPRESSION will become 
I slow moving over Central Eng- 
i land. 

LMriOK. SE, Cent S red SMEnM. E 
Anita. Mill bods. Channel Uljwis : Suau 
intervals, stasers or longer periods of rail. 
Wind mainly rj moderate. Cold, maximum 
iawwnrlBres 5-7C »41-45F). 

E. NW. Ceot K and HE Eqlaad. Wald. 

■ Lakt Dutri cl, of HU ; Clm -ii' nut— 

■ breaks ci rain. Heel or intro. Wind HE, 
inKfera'.*. Ceil. 4-6C (39-43FI. 

Baders. EUmtonh, Madec, Wwrfeeo, 
i SW and HE ScottMl. Glasgow, Moray Firth. 
I N Inland : Cloudy, rain, sleet or soon. 
; cTode-a^* al jiawi. Wind HI moderate. Cold. 

MW Suiland : 
Sunny intervals, mainly dry. wind H. moder- 
ate or Iresh. Csld 4-6C <3M3F>. 

. (Moor. Shetland.: Cloudy, mitraks of 
sleet or snew. ntiteraL; at times. Wind E 
moderate s? fresh. CoM. 3C 137F). 

Outlook : Sonny laterals and timers or 
ficSer penods of rale with stet or ao* at 
first in N. Rainer stfd in N at lint, othcr- 
; wise mealy war or rather betour aonsal. 

SATELLITE PtSOKnOPS 
T>? (isnrw swe is Order, ume and 
i nubility, rising, nu*tan.m Mnatloti 

i and direction of sntino. Ac asterisk dotoles 
j entsmj or leaving rcflwe. 

! lhJh 

I Bulgaria TOO: 70.15-20 71 N 55 EKE 
! eSE*; 31.5^-22.0? mV? 25W W\ 
s Cosmos tSSH : W.36-MA2 WNVf 35SW 

g'CnlmM 1310! M.S-M.A3 HHW 50NE 

ftadtamtr 2ft : 19.14-1V.22 NE 30E SSE; 
20-52-0.01 N « ffN SW. 

Salynt 7: 19.2S-J«I.2S W 75W E\ 
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Lunch-time mans 
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C 10 50 
C IS 59 
S 7 45 
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Madrid 
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C 22 73 
C 18 W 
S 048 
S 9 48 
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S « 01 
C 3 37 
C 15 59 
F 3 37 
F IS 84 
C 13 55 
5 745 
F 19 08 
R 4 39 
C T7 63 
C 4 39 
C 033 
£17 6S 
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F 5 41 
S 840 
S 30 86 
S 18 64 
C 70 68 
C 16 61 
ft 3 37 
C 5 41 
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'’Miami 
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Moscow 
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Nairobi 

Naales 
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New Delhi 
=TUw York 
Nice 
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Oslo 
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ftHm . 


Hanctecttr 

„«■* J300 s 20.15-29.21 H SO E ESE'; 
£138-32.93 NNW 30W WSW». 
s Canos 18SR: 1935-19.41 WWW 35W5W 

Ic m 1310-19.38-19.^3 NW 55«KE 
ESE*: 21.15-31.16 W 20W W*. 
..IWtaw RH : 19.W-19.21 NE 25E SE.' 
1 20 51-21.00 N 55WNW SW. 

Saint 7 : 19.24-19.29 WSW 55SSL 
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IMmnik 
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Faro 
Flnnmce 
Fiaitfkftt 
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Inverness 
Icianbol 
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Lisbon 
Locum 
Leaden 
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SE* PASSAGES 

S North 5H : Moderate nr neigh. 

Straits nf Dover, Eeglldi Chanel (El : 
Moderate, 
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USffn»G-CP TIMES 

Belfast 7.10 m to 5<» an I 

Birmingham 6.53 pm 10 5 Jo am 

Bristol 6.5£> pm to 5,39 am 

Slasgosr 7.04 pm to 5.43 »m 

London b Ab pm to 5.23 am 

HaEdKStrr * fc.95 pm u 5.36 am 

Newcastle 6-52 pm In 5.33 m 

Nottingham fa -51 pm to 5.33 am 

HJGH-TIOE TABLE 

Uwwiw Bridge .. . 2.29 mo — 233 on 

Dow 11.46 am — — pm 

LKwol 1156 am — — pm 

SUN USB 6.00 am 

SUM 5 £T5 6.16 pm 

HOOK RISES 639 an 

MOON SETS 7.23 pm 

MOON : First quarter Mart* 24 

UWINW READINGS 

I From 6 pta Wednwlar w b am yesterday : 
Mis temp- 1C l34Fj7Trom 6, am Jo fa » 
yesterday: Max temp. 5C I41F). Total 
p erica : ralsfal, trace ; amshim, nil. 

^ BWOES7ER READJRI5 

From 6pm Wedrejdar la, 6am SKteidsy : 

I M!e imp OC <32F1. Froqj ion to ton jfs- 
I terfaj : Max tans 6C >43F1 Total peeled : 

[ rainfall, oil: saosomo, O.Thn 


AROUND BRITAIN 


Reports lor 
yesterday. 


the - 24 hows ended 6pmi 

Sen- ’ Max 
shine Rain temp Weather 
hn In C F (day) 1 


ENGLAND AND 

Lond on, 

Birmingham.. ■■ 
Bristol . . .. 

Cardiff. 


— — 5 41 

— .02 5 41 

— .08 5 41 
O.Z .06 4 39 


Nottingham .. 

i NencasUe 

EAST COAST 
Sfflrtoreuqb.. . 
Bridlington . . 
Cromer... 
Lowestoft.. 
Clacton . ... 

SOUTH COAST 
FWkestone. . .. 

Haslonm 

Easlbwwne 
BriohUm 
WortSInq 
Bmmo t Rrtii . 
SnuUnea. 
Sandown.. 
Shankllr,.. .. 
Vesinor . . 
EcOraefflcutti.. 


5om> am 
Snow am 
Snow am 
Sleet pn 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Snow 
Stowers 


0.8 — 4 39 Dali 
23 — .5 41 Cloudy 

5.2 .04 5 41 Cloudy 
7.1 ~ 5 41 Sum? am 

03 .01 5 41 Cloudy 

— —■J3'? Cloudy 

— .02 4 3? Susa ant 

— .02 4 39 felts aar 

— 05 3 it Snow am 

D.5 17 5 41 Sleet am 
o.| .71 5 41 Rain am 
0.1 .37 fa 43 Snow am 

— ll fa 43 Raia am 

— -33 5 41 Rain 
O.L .28 7 45 Sleet am 

— .52 6 43 awtre 


Poole 

Swanaso. 
Weymouth 
Exmouth. . . 
TriaraiKhith 

Toomay 

FolmouUi 
Penzance.. . . 
Jew.. . . 

Guernsey 

WEST COAST 
Isles of Solly. 

Mrtmnay 

Ilfiaambr . 
Tenby 

CcKmra Bay . 
Southport . . 
Moncambe. .. 
DWas 


0.2 .60 

— .45 ! 
0.9 .48 i 
O.Z 1.20 ! 

— 1.07 i 

43 li 
3.9 .94 I 


43 CiouZr 

41 Rain pm 
45 C toady 
41 Rxhi 
43 Rain 
45 Raw 
50 Sunny am 
52 Haln 


3? 10 50 Rain 


2 2 .28 U 52 Somcti 
2-fa .76 10 50 Rain 
4.7 39 7 45 CJoady pa 

— I? f » Cloudy 
i-r .01 6 43 Dull 
1.5 — fa 43 Dull 

— — 5 41 Dull 

— .01 4 39 Snow am 



0.3 — 

1.0 — 
1.4 — 

0.4 — 

5.0 — 

1.0 .M 
1.7 .20 
1.4 — 


-• 0.4 
.. 0.4 

IRELAND 


2 3fa Snow pm 
5 41 Cloudy 
5 41 C tarty 
fa 43 Cloudy 
fa 43 Sonar am 

§ 41 tall 
41 Showers 

l 51 I 1 * 1 

5 41 S now am 
4 39 SbdKm 
4 ^9 Swi pm 


7 F, fair; ft. tor fl, 

sm. 

a OIF's radios. 
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will create a “GLC in exile V 
by channelling resources 
voluutaiy groups which will be 
able to thrive after the council 
has been abolished. 

The powers will be taken 
retrospectively and will replace 
measures which make councils 
submit contracts worth more 
than £100.000. 

The department intends to 
increase its counter-obstruction 
unit from 10 to perhaps as 
many as 14 to handle contracts 
worth hundreds of million* oi 
pounds over the year. 

The new' powers will also al- 
fect the inner London Educa- 
tion Authority, which buys its 
supplies through the GLC, but 
the Government says the au- 
thority will be able to avoid .a 
undue bureaucracy by seeking^' 
general consent for some cate- 
gories of spending. 

Mr Livingstone said the 
measures were “ bolting the 
stable door after the horse has 
almost disappeared into the 
distance." 

The GLC had put through 
all its important contracts last 
July, and officials were work- 
ing to complete any final de- 
tails of the campaign against 
abolition befre the midnight 
deadline, he said yesterday. 


tetragons: Upprr. middle rams and lamer 
stoats, comotole new snoa an a hard base. 
Vert tots. l.BOi} It HI li toads, jlfnfrt snow. 
Main roads, dear. Snow LcvH 1.500 ft. 

GUM Smet Upper rums, some comofel*. 
near .snow with lev aaiches. Lamer slopes. 
way llule snow with Icy patches. Vert nm. 
1.000 ft. Roads, cfcar Snow level. 2.000 it. 

G tonne (open Sals. Suns, Moos only l. 
Upper runs, some complete, hard cacsrJ 
spok on a hard base. Lower slopes, 1 muled 
nursery areas. Vert runs, 900 ft. Roads 
dear. Snow level. 2,300 It. 

Loot: Upper runs, complete, but lUrrou. 
dw am wfUi icy pM:hM. Middle nms. 
complete, mew sww wiVi icj utulm. Imwr 
slopes, ample winery areas, mew snow wiih 

M ches. Vert rent, 700 »u Mill roads 
. Mato reads, dear. Smw lecrl 
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